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CHAPTER L-DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A— Physical Aspects. 

Ludhiana is the most south-eastern of the five districts of the 
Jullundur Division. Its main portion lies between 30° 33' and 
31° 1' North Latitude and 75° 25' and 76° 27' East Longitude. 
Before the passing of the Riverain Boundaries Act the Sutlej 
formed the northern boundary of the District, and ronghly speaking 
it may still be so considered. There are however villages to the 
south of the river which belong to Jullundur, and others to the north 
of it belonging to Ludhiana. Between Ludhiana and Hoshiarpur 
the river is still the boundary. To the east the District adjoins 
Ambala, and to the west Ferozepore, Avhile it is sepai-ated from 
Delhi and Hissar by the territories of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, and 
Maler Kotla which cut into it on the south ; to the north, oast 
and west its boundaries are fairly symmetrical. The political history 
of our acquisitions in these parts accounts for the detached villages 
stretching as far south as 80° 5', while two or three grou})s of 
Patiala villages lie within Samrala Tahsil. The compact portion 
of the District has a length along the Sutlej of nearly 60 miles ; 
while the breadth, north and south, is about 24 miles, except where 
Patiala territory juts into it Ijetween the L\idhiana and Samiiila 
Tahsils. 

The District is divided iuto three Tahsils — Samrala to the east, 
Jagraon to the Avest, and Ludhiana in the middle. Half Avay along 
the northern border of the District and six miles south of the Sutlej 
is the toAvn of Ludhiana, the head-t|uaitei’S of the administration. 
Besides lying on the Grand Trunk Road 191 miles from Delhi and 
76 from Ferozepore, Ludhiana is an important jvmction on the 
North-Western Railway, from Avhich the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal 
and Ludhiana-Ferozepore Raihv^ays take off. With the exception 
of those outlying villages Avhich lie among the NatiA^e States to the 
south, no part of the District is more than 30 miles from head- 
quarters. All important places arc linked up cither by rail or 
metalled roads so that the coininunications of the Distiict are the 
most complete in the Province. 

The outlying or Jangal villages number 39, Avith an area of 
125 square miles. 

The mean elevation of the District is about 800 feet above sea- 
level, at Samrala the elevation is 870 feet, at Ludhiana 806 feet and 
at Jagraon 764 feet. The District has no very striking natural 
features. The main physical divisions are a loAv-lying alluvial tract 
along the river (here called Bet) and the uplands (Dhaia.) 
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The river Sutlej debouches from the Shvaliks just alx)A*e Rupar 
some 20 miles east of tho boundary of Samrala Tahsil, it floAvs due 
Avest along the District tor some 60 miles, and turns, as it leaA’'es 


The rirer 
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Jagraon Tahsil, slightly to the north towards its junction with the 
Beas. When at its lowest, in the middle of the cold weather, the river 
is very shallow and the main stream seldom exceeds 150 yards 
in breadth and 3 to 4 feet in depth. Except during the rainy 
season it is fordable at almost all points but when in flood it spreads 
two or three miles over the country and even where confined by the 
Phillaur Bridge Works to its narrowest, measures nearly a mile 
of running stream. The opening of the Sirhind Canal has, of late 
years, considerably reduced, except during flood, the volume of water 
in the river. The Ferries are noticed in Chapter II (page ). 

Like all Pimjab rivers the Sutlej constantly shifts its course 
during floods. During the last 20 years (1882 to 1903) it has 
at several points moved about a mile towards the south of its 
former bed in the Ludhiana and Samrala Tahsils, and about a mile 
towards the north in the Jagi'aon Tahsil, near Talwara. According 
to local tradition it flowed about 120 years ago just under the ridge 
which separates the Dhaiafrom the Bet, The old towns and villages 
of Bahlolpur, Machhiwara, Kum, &c., were built on its banks. The 
dirision between uplands and lowlands is everywhere distinctly 
maiked by the ridge or high bank {dlia), between which and the 
present bed of the river lies the Bet. To the east of the District 
the river and the high bank are five or six miles apart, and this is' 
the width of the Bet for the first 30 miles, but below the town of 
Ludhiana it gradually narroAvs until in Jagraon Tahsil it is only 
one or two miles in Avidth and finally disappears. 

Immediately under the high bank along the old course of the 
Sutlej noAV runs a perennial stream called the Budha Nala Avhich 
takes its rise near Chamkaur, in the Rupar Tahsil of Ambala, 
and enters this District under Bahlolpur. Passing just beloAv the 
town of Ludhiana it floAVS into the Sutlej in Tahsil Jagraon, a few 
miles east of the Fei'ozepore border. When swollen by floods in 
the rains it has a considerable volume of water and covers the 
surrounding country but ordinarily, although there is in places a 
good deal of swamp, the stream is only a feAV yards across. The 
AA'ater, except during floods, is perfectly clear and is used freely 
for drinking purposes. It is rarely, if ever, used for irrigation. 
In explanation of this fact it is reported to contain a strong infusion 
of salts, but the main reason is that it is easier and more economical 
to dig small unlined Avells, in which Avater is obtained at from 2 
to 10 feet beloAv the suiface. 

To the west the banks of the Budha Nala are high and the 
land is cultivated right up to the edge. In the cold Aveather the 
Budlia can be crossed on foot at certain points, but generally the 
bottom is treacherous, and in the rainy season, cA^en at the fords 
the water is too deep for Avading. It is spanned by a bridge at 
Ludhiana on the Jullundur road, and by another at Machhfwara 
^hich Avas rebuilt in 1900, but at flood time the Bet is almost 
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entirely cut off from the rest of the District. Tlie floods however 
being caused only by I'ainfall in the plains soon subside. 

From the high bank the Dhiiia or upland plain stretches to the 
south unbroken by hill or sti’eam except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the high bank, or by a sand ridge. Sand ridges are found 
everywhere in the Dhaia being confined in Samnila Tahsil to two 
clearly marked lielts two or three miles wide which run south-west 
and may indicate the course of old hill-stream, or drainage lines. 
Elsewhere, there are numerous scattered ridges of sand, covering 
considerable areas for shoi’t distances, while elsewhere detached 
patches crop up in a manner quite unaccountable. These ridges 
are common about Pakhowal in Ludhiana, and in Jagraon Tahsil 
and especially in the JiDir/al rising in places to a height of 20 or 30 
feet, they quite shut in the view and give the country an undulat- 
ing appearance. There is a very gentle slope from north-east to 
south- west, at right angles to the Siwaliks, and the lines of drainage 
follow this. Xear the high bank, the rainfall is absorbed by the 
light soil ; but further inland there are some well defined drainage 
lines, or rdos, which, after hea^w rain, carry off a considerable body 
of water. Some of these rdos can be traced from one end of the 
District to the other, and most of them have been mapped by the Canal 
Department. They do considei-able injury to crops, and often 
destroy wells in the villages on their course, but this is the whole 
extent of the mischief, for, even Avhere they are paitially impeded 
by the Grand Trunk Eoad, the Railway, Canal, &c., there is never 
anything approaching to swamp. 

There are no Avell-recognized subdivisions of the uplands. 
The Bet people talk of them as Dhdia though they sometimes 
refer to the JdiojaL as beyond the Dhaia. The people of the eastern 
portion speak of the south-Avest of the District, including our detached 
villages and part of .Jagr.ion Tahsil Avith the Patiala and other 
territories, as the Jangid and as a country Avhere, although the 
rainfall is scanty, the produce of the unirrigated crops is veiy fine ; 
where the land is new and there is plenty of it ; Avhere, instead of 
the constant drudgery necessary under a system of high farming, 
the cultriator has merely to soav his seed and do Avhat he pleases 
till the haiwest. On the other hand the Jat of the Jangal Axill 
compare his sandy fields, AA'here only the coarsest gi’ains can gi’ow, 
Avith the rich I’oirddh, with its sugar, cotton and maize Avhere the 
produce of a single acre is equal to that of his entire holding. There 
is then, excluding the narroAv sandy strip just over the Bet which 
is uniform along the Avhole Icn^h of the District, this general 
distinction between the Peira(//(, or eastern tract, and the Jargal 
or south-western. The characteristics of the foimer, which com- 
prises the uplands of Samrala and the part of Ludhiana Tahsil, 
east of the Maler Kotla road, are a generally fertile loam, rather 
stiff in places, with a high rainfall and ample irrigation, resulting 
in a highly developed agriculture, all the superior crops being grown. 
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CHAP. I, A. ■yYggt Qf the soil grows much lighter and the rainfall less, 

Physical while well irrigation becomes difficult, and the higher cr’ops dis- 
MSor'mb- appear (first sugarcane and then cotton), till finally in our outlying 
aivisions of villages Well irrigation is unknown, the spring level being over 100 
t e Dhdia. from the surface, and only the hardiest crops lieing able to 

subsist on the scanty moisture. There is however an intermediate 
tract, sometimes called the Tilidra, which would include most of 
Jagraon Tahsil and the countiy about Pakhowal The people of 
Jagraon speak of the whole country south of the Ludhiana-Ferozepore 
road as the Jangal or Fohe, reserving the name Dhdia for the tract 
between it and the high bank. This is the most correct use of the 
latter term, Avhich does generally mean the land just over the Dha. 

Geology. There is nothing of geological interest in the District, as it is 

situated entirely on the alluvium. 

Flora ; Trees. In such a highly cultivated District there is not much room for 
the spontaneous growth of trees or shrubs, but in some Bet villages 
small plantations of Mknr, &c., are reserved by the people. In the 
uplands, even at the last Settlement, there was httle natural growth 
in the ivaste lauds ; and since then the cultivation has spread over 
them. In a very few villages in the northern part a small area 
still remains under ilhaJc {hiitca frondosa) forests of which must at 
one time have covered the country. This tree requires a good deal 
of rain and a hard soil, so that it is not found in the south-west 
or in the outlying villages, but there is comparatively much more 
waste still unbroken and covered with the hardier jand (prosopis 
sjncigem), harir {capjjaris aphylla), &c. Trees (generally k'lkar 
and her) are sctittered about the fields along the village roads and 
near its site ; and the result, except in the light-soiled villages to 
the south-west, is to give one the impression that the country is well- 
wooded. Government roads and canals have in places fine avenues of 
shisham, siris, &c., and there is also a considerable plantation under 
the Forest Department at the Phillaur road near the river. The 
Malaudh Sardiirs have two or throe hirn near Malaudh and Sahna 
which cover a good deal of ground. The following are the more 
common trees of spontaneous growth in the District : — 


Vernacular or 
Local Name. 


Botanical Name. 


Rkmaeks. 


Kikar 


B^r, beri 


PIpal : barota or 
bar. 

Filkan ... 


Acacii arahica ... : Grows in most parts of the District, but best in the 
east. Affects a stiff soil, and likes rain, but is very 
, hardy. It is the ranundar’s tree par excellence, being 
moat useful for all agricultural purposes ar.d roofing. 

Zizyphus jujubn : Growsin most parts of the Dhtiia, and does well in 
j sandy soil. Useful for its fruit, and also for its 
! wood for roofing. Is planted in groves as a protec- 
tion against sand drift. 

Fiats reL'5iios« ; y row in all parts of the Dhaia, when planted; gene- 
Ficus indica. j rally on the edge of the village pond; useful for 
I shade only. 

j Ficus venot-a ... Takesthe place of the above in the Bet. 
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Vernacular or 
Local Name. 

Botanical Name. 

Remarks. 

Farwanh or far- 
ans. 

2amarv: orientuhs 

Grows very "enerally where planted in the Bet, mostly 
round the village site : also, but more rarely, in the 
uplands. Useful for roofing. 

Shisham 

Dalbergia sis;>u ... 

Grown along roads, &o., by Government. 

PhalaRi ... 

Accacia modesta ... 

Gr'^wn in Bet and Dhaia, often in groves : wood useful 
for roofing, making doors, &c. 

Dek or bakain ... 

Melia seinpervirens 

Planted at wells in the Bet : grows very fast j wood 
useful for roofing. The Arains and Sainis usually 
grow the tree round their wells for shade. 

Nim 

Azudirachta inclica 

A good tree for shade; not very common ; growing by 
itself both in Bet and Dhaia. Wood useful. 

Tilt 

Dhak, jaiid and 

Morus 

j Butea frondosa ... 

As above ; wood useful. 

karir. 

Pronopis spicigeta 
Capparis aphvlla 

1 > Jangal trees (see above in te.vt). 

Kaimb 


There are one or two groves of this tree, which is nso 
ful only for shade. 


Tlie finiit trees in the gardens about the city and elsewhere are 
the nsnal ones of the Punjab plains. Oi'anges and luijuats seem 
to do best ; bnt the District is a bad one for frnit. 
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In newly formed land along the river is to bo found the usual siir„b, 
growth oi pilclii {bimnru nrinitnlis) hero known {iH jhao. It is very Rrasscs, ac., 
useful for making baskets and for lining temporary wells. There 
is also an abundant gvowth of dih grass {fragrosHs ci/)iosiiroidt't>), 
of which cliitdi or matting is made ; and in places of a plant called 
hdhi which, Avhen young and tender, is used for fodder, and when 
old hardens into a reed, used to make inferior pens. In the Budha 
Nala there is a weed called jala largely used in clarifying sugar. 

SarJcanda [sacchai'ton muiija) genei’ally called sancar, grows intheDhiia 
in many parts of the Dlniia, and is largely planted along roads, or Sarwar. 
where there are sand hills to stop the drift, which it does more or 
less effectually. This grass is put to various uses and is regularly 
cultivated. The crop is cut in March or April, and the stubble 
burnt to promote fresh gi'owth. It begins to grow immediately 
after the rains, and attains a height of ten feet or upwards. Large 
sums are realized by the sale of what is gro-wn along the Govern- 
ment roads : and in places round Ludhiana it is found profitable to 
give up the cultivation of inferior sandy soils to grow this plant. 

There is also a shrub called /7;(X/-r, which deserves mention for its 
usefulness. It is a small, prickly bush, which gi-ows in abundance 
in the waste of most villages and, as it is called niaUalt in the Ja ngal, 
it is probably the same as the wild hei‘ {dzgphus nummulana). 

TVice a year the growth in the village common land is cut and the 
produce carefully divided according to the proprietors’ shares. 

When dry it is beaten Avitli sticks and tossed with a pitchfork (sahing) 
and the leaves thus separated from the branches, which make 
an excellent hedge. The leaves are used as fodder, either alone or 
mixed with straw, and are said to be most strengthening. Ak 
{calotropis procera) grows all over the District in the fields, and is 
cut for firewood. 
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A. rpjjg following complete list of the large mammals, the game 
Physical birds, venomous snakes, and fishes commonly found in the District, 
Assets. -\yg,g supplied by Mr. F. Field, who, in addition to his extensive 
knowledge of natural history, had a minute acquaintance with the 
District. During the past three years (1900-1902) rewards to the 
amount of Rs. 94 have been paid for the destruction of 19 wolves 
and 279 snakes : — 

List of the larger mammals found in Ludhiana. 


Name in English 
and Hindustani. 


( 1ti 1 — 


Wild Cat — jangli 
hilli. 


Wolf — b h e r id , 
lhagidr. 


Jackal— sfdat' ... 

Indian Fox — 
lumri. 

Desert Fox — 
lumH. 


Porpoise 


H a r e — s aha, 
sayar, khargosh. 


Wild Vig-jangli 
sftr. 


Nflgai— ros 


Antelope— mirjr, 
harn. 


Gazelle— liartit, 
chi-kdra. 


Scientific Name. Habitat, &c. 


Lutra tiair ... Found all along the Sutlej ; grows to a large size. 

Also found occasionally along the reedy bed of the 
old bed of the Sutlej during the cold weather. 

Pel is chans ... Common about Ludhiana, and in all grass jungles 
throughout the District, where they do great damage 
to the game of all sorts. 

Cants pallipes ... Found scattered throughout the District chiefly along 
the banks of the Sirhind Canal. They seem to have 
increased within the last few years and do consider- 
able damage to the village goats and calves. 

Canis aureus ... Common throughout the District. 

Vulpes bengalensis Thinly scattered throughout the District. 


Vulpes leucopus ... Thinly scattered throughout the District. Barer in 
cultivated parts but commoner than V, bengalensis 
towards the south and south-west. 

Plantisla gangeticn Found in the Sutlej ; commoner in the cold season. 

(?) P. Indi. The one found here is probably P. hidi, 

Lepus ruficaudaius Found everywhere throughout the District ; moat 
plentiful to the south-west, wherever there is suffi- 
cient jungle ; common all along the canal banks. 

Sus indicus ... Found along the banks of the Sutlej wherever there is 
sufficient cover ; but common nowhere. Chief habitat 
• the long grass in the jungle to right of Bail way Line 
to Phillaur where bunds, &c., have been erected. 

Poriav pictus ... A few are found in south and south-west of District in 
jangles bordering on Native States, where, the Chiefs 
being Sikhs, they are more or less preserved, and are 
more common. 

Antelope bezoar tica Found plentifully ti.roughout the District ; rarely visit 
the low lands but chiefly confine themselves to the 
upland, where ther* are large plains surrounded by 
cultivation. Formerly large herds were found, hut 
I now it is rare to see a herd of 100. In the south- 
west of the District their place is taken by the gazelle, 
and they are rarely or never seen. This is the more 
strange, as they are very common in Hissar and 
Sirsa Districts closely resembling the south-west of 
this in quality of soil, & 3 . 

Gazella Bennettii The ravine deer of sportsmen, common throughout the 
District, chiefly where sand hillocks dot the plains ; 
] very common to south-west where it entirely sup- 

1 p!..!its the antelope. ^ 
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List of the game birds found in LudJddna. 


No. in 
J erdon 

Name in EngUsh 
and Hindustani. 

Scientific Name. 

790 

Large Sand 
Grouse — hhat- 
titar. 

Fterocles arenariun 

801 

Large Pintail 
Grouse — Bha t- 
titar. 

P. alchata 

803 

Small Sand 
Grouse — Bhat- 
titar. 

P. exustus 

803 

Peacock — mor... 

Pavo eridtatus 

818 

Black Partridge — 
kdla titar. 

Francoliniis viUyarns 

822 

Grey Partridge 
— titar. 

Orty<jornis ponti' 
ceriuna. 

829 

Quail— bufer ... 

CvturnU cotnmunU 

830 

Rain Quail — 

hater. 

CoturnU eoromori’ 
delica. 

834 

Large Button 
Quail — hater. 

Turnix duabituiicf'ii 

835 

Button Quail — 
chota hater. 

Turnix bykeaii 

830 

Great Bustard — 
tnghddr. 

Eupodotis Ed- 
war dill. 

837 

Ohara —k h u r 
mohr tilur. 

Huubara Mucqiieenii 

839 

Lesser Florican 

Sypheotides auritus 

851 

Lapwing— Ji/i'ri 

Vancllus cristatus 

j 

853 

White-tailed Lap- 
wing. 

Chettusia leucura 

863 

Sarus Crane — 
taras. 

Grus antiyone 


Habit &c. 


Comes in immense fligl'ts in the first week of 
November, though oceasional small flights may 
be seen in the end of October. It remains till 
March and re-raigrates north. 

Occasionally found mixed up with P. arenarius, 
but rare. Probably more numerous to the 
west and south-west of the District. 

The rock pigeon of some sportsmen ; much rarer 
than P. aienarius ; commonest to south and 
south-west of the District. 

Found in very many parts of the District. It 
is semi- domesticated, and is generally to bo 
found near villages. It is held sacred by 
some of the villagers. 

Nowhere v’ery common ; but a few are to be 
found along the Sirbind Canal, Also found 
in all jungles to the south. Not common in 
the south-west, where the grey partridge has 
supplanted it. 

Found sparingly everywhere where there is 
jungle ; near a village they seem specially to 
congregate ; but wherever there is grass or 
bush they are to be found. To the south-west 
they arc most plentiful. 

ricntiful from April till the rabi is out. They 
come again in September and stay till the 
kliarif is cut ; some few birds stay in long 
grass, &c.. all the cold weather, and a very 
few stay and breed here in Juno and July. 

A rainy season visitor. It comes in in July 
when its peculiar “ wheet-wheet ’ is to be 
beard in cloudy weather all day. It leaves 
before C. communis arrives as a rule, though 
occasionally both birds may be flushed in one 
field. 

This bird is occasionally flushed when quail- 
shooting in September and October, but is by 
no means plentiful ar.d stays a very short 
time. 

Found occasionally in the spring and autumn 
crops. It has a very strong scent, and dogs 
invariably put them up, though they may fail 
to put up a common quail. 

During certain times of the year visits the 
south-west of the District, probably during 
the hot weather and rains. 

A very few of this species visit this District 
during the cold weather. Occasionally a 
flock takes up its residence near an open bush 
jungle, and stays for a month or so ; but this 
is rare. 

Has once this bird been seen in this District. 
It was in September and was emigrating pro- 
bably. It was in the " People’s Park ” at Lud- 
hiana close to the civil station. 

Found all along the Sutlej, but chiefly along the 
1 b.inks of the Budha Nala, where it is plenti- 
i ful during the cold weather, 
j Common along the Budha Nala, every cold 
weather, notwithstanding Jerdon’s remark 
I that it is a rare bird in India, 
j Occasionally found in pairs, chiefly to the south. 

i 
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List of the rjame birds foiiiul in Ludhidna — contd. 


No. in 
Jerdon 

Namo in English 
and Hindustani. 

Scientific Name. 

Habitat, &o. 

865 

Koolan — iunj 

Grus cinerea 

A cold weather visitant in large numbers. It 
comes in in October and leaves in the end of 
March ; spends the day near or on the river 
Sutlej, and flies inland to feed on the green 
crops or sown grain morning and evening. 

866 

Demoiselle Crane 
— hharlihair. 

Anthropoides t'irgo 

On its passage to and from lower India, this 
handsome bird occasionally stops to rest and 
feed on the Sutlej. It is only in October and 
the latter half of March that it is seen, and 
then only for a day at a time. It never 
makes a prolonged stay here, being more of 
aj7iiZ-loving bird than its congener G. com- 
munis 

871 

Snipe — chdha 

Gallinago scolopaci- 
nus. 

The full suipe of sportsmen. Common all along 
the Budha Nala and rushy places throughout 
the District. The first flight arrive about the 
middle of September ; no more come till Oc- 
tober, when they straggle in ; nowhere to be 
found ia considerable numbers till January. 
They stay till end of March, and the last 
flights pass through in the end of April. 

872 

Jack Suipe— 
chnjia. 

G, ijallinula 

Arrive in the end of September and stay till 
April, 

873 

Painted Snipe— 
chdha. 

Bhynchcea beHga- 
lensis. 

Found throughout* the District, commonest in 
the early cold weather. Affects all the 
swamps and pools. Breeds in the District 
where it has been seen all the year round. 

875 

Godwit— ciidfia... 

Limostt cegcccphala 

Found in the cold weather and beginning of 
the hot near the Sutlej on all large pools and 
swamps. 

877 

Curlew— do. 

Ntmenius arguata 

Frequents the Budha Nala, and the land lying 
near the Sutlej, where it feeds in the fields, 
&c. A cold weather visitant. 

944 

Flamingo 

P/iccn icoptoru^ 
roseua. 

Stragglers no doubt visit this District during the 
late rains and early cold weather. Shot once 
at Miani, 

949 

Barred-headed 
Goose— mai;. 

Anscr iudicus 

: 

Visits the District in considerable numbers in 
the cold weather ; stays from October to 
March. Spends the day by the rivers, visit- 
lug the gram fields inland during the morn- 
ing and the fields near the rivers in the after- 
noon. 

950 

Black'b u c k e d 
Goose — noijta 

^arkidiornis mciatiO'- 
nofifs. 

May be founrl occasionally towards, Miani, 
Machliiwara, &c.» in the rains. 

945 

Grey Goose— may 

i 

cinet'eus 

Visits the District during the cold 'vveatber. 
Habits identical with A. indicus. Some few 
flocks live in the interior of the District for 
two or three months. 

951 

Whitc-b 0 d i e d 
Goose-teal. 1 

Neltapus coromande- 
lianm. 

Found occasionally in the beginning of the 
cold weather and occasionally in the hot, along 
the Sutlej and Budha Nala. 

952 

Whistling Teal 
murghdii. 

Dendrocygna aicsu' 
rec. 

Found during the hot weather all along the 
Sutlej. 

954 

RuddySbieldrake 
— o 14 r k h d b, 
kawni. 

Caiarca nitila ... 

Visits the Budha Nala occasionally in the cold 
weather, and in considerable numbers the 
Sutlej. Feeds often on gram inland in large 
flocks. 

957 

Sh.oveller-*mwr- 

ghdbi. 

Spatula clypeata... 

Visits the District in the cold weather, and may 
be found on all village tanka and Jhtls till 
April. 

958 

Mallard — mwr- 
ghdhi* 

Anas boschas 

Cold weather bird, found in huge flights on the 
Sutlej and also on Budha Nala. Arrives iu 
November. 
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List of the (jam<‘ hints found in Ludhldii'i — conckl. 


No. in 
Jerdou 

Name in English 
and Hindustani. 

Scientiric Name. 

Habitat, Ac. 

050 

Spotted-b i 1 1 e d 
Duck — muryhd- 
hi. 

Anas piecilorhgncha 

fhe “ Wax-bill ’ of some, found occasionally 
on the Sutlej and Budha Nala during the hot 
weather as well as the eohl. 

0G1 

Gadwall — do. 

Chaulelubinui bhc- 
pertis. 

Comes in October, and is very cunimon in all 
jhils as well as on the Sutlej and Budha Xala. 
Comes at night in huge flights to feed on the 
Weeds in the nala. 

062 

Pintail — do. 

Dafda acula 

A few flights are scon every year. Commonest 
in the beginning of the year in the ponds in 
the interior of the District. 

9G3 

Widgeon — do. 

Marcca penolope ... 

Some few arc seen every cold weather, but 
never in any numbers. 

9GI 

Teal — do. 

QnerquciuUi crccca 

One of the coinmor.ost cold woallier birds 
Found in all pools and on Sutlej and the Budha 
Nala; comes in end of September and gees in 
April. 

065 

Garganey — mur- 
fjhd.bi. 

Q.cii'cia 

Some few visit tho District in September and 
October, but disappear again till March. No- 
where very common. 

0G7 

Red-created Po- 
chard - murjhdbi. 

Brauta rujiiia 

Visits the Sutlej and Budha Nala in laige iium- 
hers in February and March, It has also been 
shot in July in the District. 

OGO 

White Eye — mur- 
ghdhi. 

Aijthya nyroca ... 

Visits tho Sutlej and Budha Nala in tho cold 
weather. 

071 

Golden Eye — 
miirgh<ibi. 

Fidigula criataia 

It is the tamest and coniraonost duck found 
occasionally a few flights visit the Distiicl in 
the winter, principally in March. 


White-bea d o d ! 

Erismatura leucoce- 

One specimen of this very rare bird was shot in 


Duck-murghdbi, 

phala. 

the District. 

072 

Merganser — do. 

ilergus castor ... \ 

Found on the Sutlej occasionally though rarely 

I 



during tho cold weather. 

073 ; 

Smew 

Mergellnr, albell'is 1 

Found occasionally in the cold weather. 

1004 

Grey Pelican — 

Beleaanub Phthp- 

Found in tho Budha Nala and Sutlej during the 


painh. 

per. sis. ■ 

hot weather and rains. 

List of the Th((itatoiihidi( or 

cetoonons snolces in Lndtddno . 


Name in English 
anc'. Hindustani. 


Scientihc Name. 


Habitat, &o. 


Cobfa — h.ild sdmp 

Binged Snake — 
harait, 

RusseU's ^'il 1 e^ 
Chain Adder ... 

I 


Kaja tripudiiois ... 


Bunyarus cxrulous 


Dahoia Eusm’Eii 

Echib curinata ... 


The most deadly, as well as the moat coumiuu. of all 
the poisonous snakes in the more eiiltivatud jiarta ot 
j the District, and whererer there is cultivation, gar- 
, dens, &c. ; also in all the jungles. It grows to a large 
j size, having been killed G feet long. In tho ojien 
! sandy parts of the District it is supplanted by E. cui i- 
' na'a. 

I Inhabits the same country as the cobra, except that 
it is not found in jungles. Commonest about gardens 
where there are old walls, &c. Hardly less deadly 
; than the cobra, and as it has a habit of curling up by 
doors and under chicks, Ac., and not moving at tho 
approach of man, it is a most dangerous snake. 

I Rare in this District, but found occasionally, chicHy 
j towards ilachhiwara and Bahlolpur to the noith-east 
of this District. 

Very common throughout the District in the drier 
and more sandy parts. A small sluggish snake, 

' and fortunately less deadly than any of the three 
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CHAP. I, A. List of the Thnnatophidia or renonions .wafes in Ludhiana — concld. 


Physical 

Aspects. 

Fauua. 


Name in English 
and Hindustani. 

1 Scientific Xame 

Habitat, &e. 

Chain Adder ... 

1 Echib can'ttitfa 

i 

i 

) 

i 

foreg^oinjr species; otberviise there ■would be more 
deaths from snake-hite than there are. On being 
met at niglit it never attempts to get out of the way, 
but curls n]> in an attitude of defence and gives out 
a hissing noise b\’ rubbing its carinated scales to- 


! frether. When arepoitof the pnisonoua snakes of 
I this District -nas hein^ prepared in 1871 (?) a veiy 
1 jricat nuniher of these snakes were brought in. 
. Their captors said they found them under any old 
' legs about the fields or villages on the higher lands, 
'Ihis is the celebrated “Kupper” of Sindh probably 
where it appears to be more deadly than in the 
Punjab. 


List of the romnionur fishes found in Ludhidua. 


ilah'.'sir 


Roil li 


Sewal 


S'lchiia 


Tiii'ji a 


Ed oi E-.nn 


Found tliroiighout the year in : MohA 
the Sutlej and Budha Nala. 

In the Sutlej they run to a ■ 
large size, some specinieus . 
weighing about oOlbs and or«-r. 

They spawn in the riduy sea- 
son. 

Found ill the Sutlej and the 
Budha Nala; is even coininonei | 
than the muh'dO, It spawns 
in July and August. It runs to ' Ghnita 
about 20 orSOlbs. ; larger speed- ; 
mens arc rarely found. 

When in good condition one of the . 
best fish for the table funnel ■ 
here. There are several.varie- ' 
ties. Its appearance changes 
greatly with the season and the ; 
water it is found in. It spawns ' Mailt 
late in the year, and the young | 
may be seen in countless nnui- 
bers in pools at that lime. i 

During the rains, after the lirsi !j 
lieuvy llood-s have swcjit doun | 
the Budiia Nahi, this fish begins j 
to I'uu uji. It is rarely in ' 
gooil condition otvitig to tlic | Siiajhi 
thickness of the water, but is 
notivilbbtanding the very best 
eating fish to he hail here. In 
the Sutlej it is found in great 
quantities near any places ] Chduia 
where youn.g fish congregate. 1 1 
probably migrates for part of 
the year and also to spawn. 

Small specimens of this fish are 
found in any numbers in the 
Budha Nala and Sutlej. It 
rarely runs large, yet speci- 
mens of filbs. or so arc some- 
times caught by the fisheruien. ij Rciia 

Commou in the Nala and Sutlej. , 

In the latter it is occasionally 
fouud very largo, 8 or 9 Ihs. ; 
in weight, but in the Budha 
Nala sjiecimensof 1 lb. even are j 
rare. It is found all the year j 
round and does not apipear to 
migrate. 


This fish is found after the rains. 

1 It runs up after the heavy 
i floods in the rains, and grows 
to a large size. Very commonly 
j found 5 lbs. in weight. It lias 
u curious hatiit of rising con- 
' ptaiitly to the surface of the 
! water and turning over, show- 
j ing its very broad silvery side. 

Very like the moUA and closely 
allied to it in habit. It is coin- 
mouer and is found all the 
year round. It has the habit 
of turning over on the sur- 
face. It is a small fish, rerely 
weighing 1-lb. in weight. 

A common and very voracious fish, 

I the sliark of this part of the 
world. It runs to a large size 
in the Sutlej, and fair sized 
fish come up the Budla Nala 
in the rains. It breeds in July 
and August like the rohit. 

■ A nut very common and very 
1 cpnlsive-lookiug fish, very dark 
purple or red. Said to be a good 
table fish ; but its looks keep 
people from trying it, 

Commou in both the Sutlej and 
the Budha Nala, where in au- 
tumn and spring it may bo seen 
rising at gnala in iiundreds like 
trout. By all accounts, owing 
to excessive netting with small 
meshed nets, this fish has been 
considerably thinned out near 
towns. 

. Something like a small mahd<tr, 
hut with scales like a grayling 
in parallel rows along the body. 
Has a curious habit of swim- 
ming in companies about on the 
surface with its month out of 
the water during the late au- 
tumu and spring. 
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In the cold Aveatlier wild fowl are Y»lentilid along the river and 
the Bndha N;ila, bnt they are much disturbed in the neighbouiliood 
of Lndhiuna by native sltikdr'n^. Very fair snipe-shooting maybe 
had under MfichhiAViira. Flocks of kulmt and geese are also to l)eniet 
Avith in the fields. In the uplanils there are a good many hares, 
though the Jat of the present day is fond of coursing: and 
partridges, Idack and grey, are to 1)0 found in the sugarcane fields 
or AA^here there is a small patch of jungle. Quails are abundant 
in their seasons ; and sand grouse of several sorts are to be found in 
numbers in the cold AA^'eather ainougst the tnoth, &c., stubble in 
sandy soils, as aa'cH as flocks of Avild pigt'on. IVacocks ai’e common 
in the eastei'ii part of the District, aiul Ha'c in the sugarcane fields. 
The ordinary Jats liaA'O no great objection to their being shot; but 
the birds are really half tame, and only eatable AA’lien young. OAving 
to the absence of cover it is not generally an easy matter to make 
a large bag, e.vcept, pciliaps, amongst the quail or snipe; and one 
brings home fromadaA'’s shooting a most miscellaneous collection of 
game picked up in the fiehls. In some of the dtrached A'illages, which 
have a growth of jungle left, it is possible to get a good bag of giCA 
partridge and hare : aiul there are some /'«/ •'• or l eserATS in I atiida 
territory Avhich are strictly preserved and abound Avith ^ ^ 8 '^ 

are A'eiw' common along the rrter just under Ludhiana Ihe_A find 
shelter mostly in the fiArest plantation on the Phillaur road and in 
a large piece of laud beside the riAvr, covoi'ed A\ith high glass, 
AA'hich has been taken up liy the EailA\'.>y to protect the bridge. 
The number of pigs appears to haA'e increased within lecent yeais , 
but it is only here that they are found. Idiey come out at night 
in SAvarms and ravage the fields to great distances about, devoting 
most of their attention to sugarcane, maize, of Avhich the} aie 
fond; but also rooting up the young spring crops from shsxu- Aice. 
They are fondest of the //cue or thick sugarcane; ajul in Ka_|OAvaf 
and other villages, AAdiere it is groAvn extensivel}', the people aiv out 
all night along the boundaries of theii- field with fires hghteil and 
keeping up a continual noise. The pigs, howeA’'er, do not appeal to 
mind this, and get into the field. The amount of injury done by these 
pests is very large; but no systematic attempt has been made to kill- 
them down. It is not possible to ride after them owing to the broken 
nature of the country and the difficidty of getting them out. An 
occa.sional sportsman shoots a feAV, but the loss is not telt. ilie 
antelope and ravine deer are common in most places ; and one has to 
go bnt a very few mdes from Ludhi ana to get a good black-bucku L ho 
deer are veiv tame ; but shooting them is attended aa ith coiisic ^ ^ 
risk, owing^ to the perfectly fiat nature of the country, and the 
number of people that are ahvays Avorking in the fiekl^. ^ i gai ai e 
found in some of the Avaste lands lielonging to our det.ic lec vi ages>. 


CLDI.Vi’E. 

The climate in general is that of the Punjab plains. The Siwahks 
are too far off to have much effect, and the Ferozepoie District acts 
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as a buffer lietween Ludhiana and the desert of Bikanir ; conse- 
quently the hot Aviuds and dust-stoims that ravage Ferozepore in 
the hot weather are not felt Avith the same severity in this District. 
Within the District there are considerable variations of climate. 
The Dhaia i.s dry and health^", though it has suffered in both 
respects from the opening of the canal. The Bet and the uplands, 
immediately oA'erhanging the Budha Aala, are damp and malarious. 
Tlie toAvn of Ludhiana is A'ery badly situated in this respect, but 
]\I;icliliiAvara, Kum and Bahlolpur are eA’^en Avorse. 

Rainfall. 

The District enjoys a comparatively good rainfall. The yearly 
inche<> tor the decade ending 1900-01 is 

SatniAia Iiir3s shoAAm ill the margin for the three tahsil toAvns 

Ludhiana .. 2 G o7 of District. It AA’ill be seen that Samrala 

Jagrhon ... ... t t • n p 

gets a slight advantage from its comparatiA’e 
proximity to the SaAVitliks, Avhile the shortage in Jagraon suggests 
the neighbourhood of Ferozepore. 

The greatest A'ariability betiveen the rainfall at these different 
.stations appears in the year 1892-93, Avhen Samrala registered 57' 12 
inches and Jagraon 28v0; Ludhiana .striking a mean betiveen the 
tAA'o at 43-49. This relation, hoAA'ever, is not ahvays preserved. In 
1898-99, Samrala got only 14-63 inches, Avhile Ludhiiinaand .lagraon 
got 20'66 and 20-64 respectiA’’ely. T’he largest rainfall in the decade 
Avas 57'12 inches at Samrala in 1892-93 and the smallest 12-07 ivt 
Jagr-clon in 1896-97. 

The Jangal villages stand quite by themselves in the matter 
of rainfall. Rain is generally scanty, and there are Aullages Avhich 
consider themseh’-es lucky if they get 1 5 inches in the year. 


Section B.— History, 

There ai’e no signs to indicate that the Ludhiana District has 
been the scene of any great physical change. The Sutlej appears 
to liaA^e been alAA'ays confined to its present A^alley, though Avithin 
it the river has shifted about a good deal. The last change took 
place about towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it abandoned its course, uoav the Budha Xiila, under the ridge that 
sepai'ates the loAvlands from the Dhaia bringing to this side the 
A\-hole of the present Bet then for the most part uninhabited. The 
toAvns of Bahlolpur, MachluAA'ara and Ludhiana, and the old villages, 
such as Kura and Blumdri, Avhich lie on the top of the i-idge, Avere 
Imilt on its bank. Thei-e i.s nothing to .show that the uplands Avei-e 
cA^er truA^ersed l)y .sti-eams unless, indeed, the sand belts of Samiala 
Tahsil mark the course of former hill torrents. There ai-e no local 
traditions ]iointing to this, but this source of information Avould not 
go back raoi’e tha7i 300 or 400 yeais. It is clear that such changes 
as haAT taken place were the Avork of man and not of nature. 
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Few distiicts possess greater liistorical interest than Ludhiana, 
Avliich, lying as it does on the high road from Centi-al Asia, must 
have been crossed by each successive wave of conquest or immigra- 
tion ; and in historical times avc find that some of the most 
decisive conflicts for empire took place in this neighbourhood. The 
Punjab was always an outlying province of Hindustfin, and its loss 
was not fatal ; but, once across the Sutlej, an invader had nothing 
between him and Delhi. Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to 
the country as the scene of the struggles between rising Sikhism and 
the Muhammadans ; and when at the Jieginning of the last centuiy 
the English power extended northwaixls the Sutlej Wc-is fixed as 
the limit of its territories ; and Ludhiana was for neaily half 
a century our frontier garrison at the point Avhere we rvere in contact 
with the only remaining indejiondent poAver, that of the Punjali. 

Little can be said of the Hindu period, for there is an absolute 
dearth of mateiials on Avhich to found anything inscmbling history. 
Mr. Tolbort Avrites : “ I pi'esume that it formed a poi'tion of the 
kingdom of Magadha ; Sunet, Tthara, MachhiAvara and Bahlolpur date 
from the Hindu period. It is said that IMachhiAA'aiii is mentioned in 
the Mahabharuta, and that Bahlolpur formeily bore the name of 
IMuhabatpura.” It is true that, as he points out elseAvhere, there are 
many MachhiAvaras, but there is some reason to believe that a large 
city existed in the neighliourhood of the present toAvn. The 
ground is covei'ed Avith mounds, Avhose antiquity is shoAvn by the 
large bricks found in them, and them are five aa'cIIs, also built of 
large bilcks, to the Avest of the tOAvn Avhich seem to shoAv that the city 
in ancient times lay in that direction. The people say that one Avell 
formerly bore an inscription that the digger had sunk 300 Avells in 
MachhiwMa. It is possible that antiquarian research may gire us 
some information, but at present it bas been applied only to the 
mound at Sunet three or four miles Avest of Ludhiana, which is of 
considerable extent, and clearly maiks the site of an important citj'. 
It Avas Ausited by General Cunningham in 1878-79, and the result 
of his enquiries Avill be found at pages 65 — 07, Vol. XIV of the 
Archieological Survey. General Cunningham examined bricks, one 
or two sculptures and a number (f coins; concerning the last 
he AAU'ote : “ Fi’ora these coins the folloAving facts may be deduced 
Avith almost absolute certainty: — 

“ (1). The tuAvn of 8unet Avas in existence before the Chris- 
tian era as evidenced by the coins of Uttamadatta 
riiul Amoghabhuti. It continued to flourish during 
the Avhole period of the dominion of the Indo-Scy- 
thians, and of their successors Avho used Sassanian 
types down to the time of Siimonta DoAva, the Brah- 
man King of Kaljul and the Punjab.” 

“ (2). From the total absence of coins of the Tomara Rajas 
of Delhi as Avell of all the different Muhammad.-in 
dynastis, it Avould appear that Sunet must haA^e 
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])een destroyed during one of the invnsions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and aftei ivaixls remained unoccu- 
pied for many centuries.” 

There are various legends about the destruction of Sunet 
mentioned liy Cunningham, all of ivhich represent the last Eaja as 
living on human flesh and as owing his downfall to not having- 
spared the only child of a Brahman widow. Mr. Tolbort appears 
to think that the town was overthrown by an earthquake. How- 
ever this may be, it is likely that Sunet was the head-quarters of 
some Hindu kingdom, small or great ; Init more we cannot tell. 

Current ti'aditioii identifies Tihara in the north-west corner of 
Jagiiion Tahsil with the city of Varnt mentioned in the Mahabharat, 
and this is said to have been its name up to Muhammadan times. 
It was a place of some impoi-tance under the Mughals ; but the old 
to-wn has long since disappeared in the river which I'an under it, and 
the present site is at some distance from it. Tihara may have been 
the capital of a small Hindu kingdom. There was also a city called 
Mohabbatpur close to Bahlolpur ; Imt of this too all traces have 
disappeared. It is quite possible that in Hindu times the country 
was to some extent inhabited by a nomad people, but that there 
were a good many towns and villages along the banks of the river ; 
but they and the races that dwelt in them have long since dis- 
ajipeared, perhaps in the early Muhammadan invasions when the 
country was overrun by plundeiing Biluchis and other- tribes. 

Gener-al Cunningham does not mention the small square 
copper coins containing on one side the Buddhist wheel and on the 
other names of Piajas in old Sanskrit letter s, which ai'e still found. 
On the mound, besides coins, impressions of seals in burnt clay, seals 
in stone and copper, beads, carved bricks, large bricks, dice, glazed 
potter-y and many other antiquities are still found also : as are 
impressions of coins of the Yaudheyas in clay. 

The following is an account taken from a Hindi paper by the 
late Sirdiir Sir Atr Singh, K.C.I.B., Chief of Bhadaur, of M. 
Arura, a village which lies a little nor-th of Bhadaur- and 8 cos south 
of Jagraon. 

“ In old times, Arura was inhabited by Rajputs of the Pramur.-i elan. 
Many of ttie inliabitants were killed when the Muhammadans invaded the 
District, and many emigrated. Among the fugitives were also sever.d 
families of Biahmans, and hence it is that certain clans, as, for e.xamph* 
the Kaligotra Brahmans of the hills of Chintapuri, look upon Arura as 
their original domicile.” 

The Sirdar then mentions several legends of Rai Frrdz under 
whom Arura flourished. His tomb still exists, and in one of its 
inscriptions the year 1532 Samvat is legible. The old tank crdled 
Raniyana near Aiima is frequented by numerous pilgrims. People 
say that the ancient^ names of the place is Ahichatta, and that its 
ruler, Rajii Buddhamati, composed a work in Prakrit, entitled Dharma 
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KatLa, whicli is still used by the Puja tribe in the District. In CHAP. I, B- 
the 15th Chapter of this book, it is mentioned that a former pi-ince History, 
of the city of Ahichatta, named Kanaka Ketu, reigned at the time 
of Mahavira Swami, the twenty-fourth incaimation of Buddha. Lnder 
him the toAnr AA^as so large that Bhadar and the adjoining village 
were the subuibs of Arura. 

The ancestors of the present agricultiu’al population certainly p^t'seuieM ^ 
immigrated Avithin the last 700 or 800 years. The Ihijputs Avei'e 
the first settlers, and came from the south. They say that in the 
reign of Muhammad of Ghor (A. D. 1157) their ancestors found the 
country aU Avaste and obtained from the Emperoi' the grant of a 
large tract along the Sutlej, in AA'hich they settled. Theii' villages 
lie almost all along the ridge over the old course of the river, or in 
the valley beneath. They Averc folloAA'cd by the Juts Avho mostly 
came from the same direction and began to settle in the uplands 
400 or 500 years ago, first in the eastern parts, and much later in 
the Avest, Tahsil Jagraon, &c. 


There is no information aliout the Distiact during tho earlier 
Muhammadan inA’asions; and it is not till the time of the Lodis that 
its name is mentioned. The local history of Bute Shah, generally 
very reliable, gives the folloAving account of the fiist attempt to 
establish a settled GoA'ernment : — 

“ In the reign of Sikandar, son of Balilol Lodi, the people about Ludhi- 
ana Avere oppressed by the plundering Bilucbis, and applied to the Emperor 
for assistance. Sikandar, in ansAver to their prayer, sent two r f his 
Lodi chiefs, by name Yusat Khan and Nihang Khan, with an army. These 
chiefs fixed on the present Site of the Ludhiana city, which Avas then a 
A'illage called Mir Hota, as their head-quarters and restored order to the 
country about. Yusaf crossed the Sutlej to check the Khokhars, A\ho 
were then plundering the Jullundur Uoab, and settled at Sultanpur. 
Nihang Khan remained at Mir Hota as the Emperor’s lieutenaut; and 
called the place Ludhiana. He Avas succeeded by his sou and grandson. 
The latter, Jalal Khan, budt the fort of Ludbiaua out of the bricks found 
at Sunet. His tAvo sons partitioned the country round Ludhiana, Avhich 
Avas then lying AA’aste, amongst the people of the town, and disiributed 
them in villages. In the time of Jalal Khau’s grandsons, Ala Khan and 
Khizr Khan, the Lodi dynasty Avas oves thrown by Babar; and the Lodis 
of Ludhiana sunk to the position of ordinary subjects of the Mughal 
empire. They are said to have lived close to the fort for many genera- 
tions, but all traces of them have now disappeaied, and even the tombs of 
Nihang and his immediate descendants have beeu lost sight of, although 
they are said to have been standing some years ago.” 


History 
undo r tho 
D 11 t h a n 
dyna sties; 
foundiiift of 
the town of 
Ludhiana and 
first settled 
Government 
of Die coun- 
try under the 
Lodis. 


Without vouching for the accuracy of thia account it may be 
said that the founding of the toAvn of Ludhiana, and the first sys- 
tematic attempt to people the country about it, date from the rise 
of the Lodi family Avhich subsequently held the throne of Delhi 
from 1450 to 1525. The earliest mention of the town appears to 
occur under the year 1420 when Tiighan Rais, who was in rebellion 
against Khizr Kliiin and had overrun the country as far as Mansurpur 
and Pail, retreated across the Sutlej by the town of Ludhiana and 
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CHAP. 1, B. confronted the royal army sent against him from the other side of the 
Histwy. river. In the reign of Mubai-ak Shah Jasrath, the Khokhar plundered 
the country from Ludhiana to Eupai’, and the foimer town appears 
A. D. 1420 . Khokhar chief, for he kept Zirak Khan 

prisoner there and made it the base of his attack on Sirhind, 
retreating to it when compelled to abandon the siege of that fortress. 
The imperial forces then adyanced to Ludhiana, which Jasrath 
abandoned, but they were unable to pursue him across the Sutlej as it 
was the rainy season. Under Bahlol Lodi’s beneficent administration 
the prosperity of the country reached its summit {Marsh man), and 
the reig-n of his successor, Sikandar, was a most prosperous one. 
In 1500 we read of a Muhammadan governor of Machliiwara being 
commissioned by that raler to apprehend the recalcitrant governor 
of Delhi. 


The Mughal progi’ess of the country does not appear to have been 

Empire. impeded by the change of ralers, the Mughals established a strong- 
government at Sirhind, to which Ludhiana and the country about it 
were attached as a mahal. Sirhind, with the rest of the empire, passed 
into the hands of the Sdr dynasty ; and it was at the town of Machhi- 
wara, 25 miles east of Ludhiana, that Humayun fought the battle with 
Sikandar Sur, which restoi-ed him to the throne of Delhi in 1555. 
It is to the reign of Akbar (1556 — 1605) that most of the people in 
the eastern part of the District ascribe the advent of their ancestors 
and the founding of their villages, and it ' is most jirobable that 
before the commencement of the 16th century there were only a 
few villages scattered over the District (mostly Rajpdt), and that 
the great immigration of Jats, who occupy the Avhole of the uplands, 
began under the settled rule of the Lodi's and continued during the 
whole of the 16th centmy. The Ain-i-Akbari enumerates the 
following mahals (or parijanas as we should call them) : Tihai-a, 
Hatur, Bhimdri, Ludhiana, Machhiwara and also Pael and Duniha. 
The first three are stiU considerable villages in Jagnion Tahsil. Tho 
town of Pael and the village of Duriiha are in Patiala territoiy 
between Ludhiana and Samnila tahsil ; and it is clear that these 
seven iivihals, which were in the Sirhind division or Sarlcar of 
the Delhi Province or Subah covered most of the present District 
and the adjoining pai-ts of Patiala territoiy. 


Rise of the During the centuiy-and-a-half wliich followed the death of 
Sikhs and Akbai’, historical interest centres for this part of the country in 
Empi>e.°*^ the rise of Sikhism as a power, and the constant struggles between, 
first, the followers of the Gurus, and latterly tho Phulkian and 
other Sikh chiefs on the one hand, and the local representatives of 
the empire on the other. The life of AYuiak was contemporary with 
the Lodi dynasty : and Hargovind, the sixth Guru, was engaged 
during the latter years of Jahangir’s I'eign in petty warfare rvith 
the imperial troops. Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 1657; 
and the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, was murdered by his orders at 
Delhi in 1675. Govind Singh, the last of the Gurus, succeeded 
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Tegh Bahadur ; and under him commenced the long struggle be- 
tween the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs and the Muhammadan Governors of 
Sirhind, which was only a part of Aurangzeb’s persecution of the 
rising sect. This district, with the adjoining country to the south, 
was the scene of many of the great Guru’s wanderings and en- 
counters with his enemies ; and in Sirhind his wife and children 
were murdered about the year 1 700 — a deed that has made the 
place for ever accursed to all true Sikhs. It is probably to the 
bigotry and persecution of Aurangzeb (whose memory the Sikhs 
to this day hold in great detestation, invaiiably referring to him as 
“ Ranga”) that we should ascribe the union of the followers of the 
Gurus into a militant power. Aurangzeb died in 1707 and Govind 
Singh in 1708. The latter was succeeded by Banda, under whom 
the imperial troops were defeated and Sirhind sacked in 1705. But 
although they twice overran the country between the Sutlej and 
the Jumna, they were finally dispersed, and Banda taken and 
executed in 1716. Fora generation after this the Sikhs were much 
depressed and persecuted ; and it was only when all energy had 
departed from the empire that they were alile to raise their heads 
again. From this time the struggle was continued by the Phulkian 
and other chiefs, who saw their way to establishing kingdoms for 
themselves on the ruins of the empire, now tottering to its fall. Ala 
Singh, the founder of the Patiala house, succeeded his father Rama 
in 1714; he was a contemporary of Rai Kalha (II) of Raikot, under 
whom the Rais of Raikot, who had hitherto held the lease of a con- 
siderable tract from the emperors (see history of the family in section 
C of this Chapter), first asserted their independence. The District as 
now constituted cannot be said to have a separate history during these 
times and it would be impossible to detail hero the conflicts between the 
various claimants for its territory. The principal were the Rai, Raja 
Ala Singh of Patiala, and the representative of the Delhi Empire at 
Sirhind. In 1741 we find a combination of the two last against Rai 
Kalha, who had been endeavouring to throw off the Imperial authority. 
Rai Kalha was defeated and chased out of the country, but he soon 
recovered the territory which he had hitherto held as a fief of Delhi. 
The alliance between the Sikhs and the imperial troops lasted for a 
very short time, and the Rai was then able to extend his territories 
unopposed, there being plenty of room for him to do so at the expense 
of the empire without danger to the schemes of the Sikh chiefs. In 
a foot-note to page 60 of the “ Rrnjab Rajas ” is given a short sketch 
of the history of the Rais, and it is said that they got possession of the 
town of Ludhiana in 1620 A. D.; but this is evidently a mistake. 
The town and fort of Ludhiana did not fall into the hands of the 
Rais till about 1760. 


The invading army of Nadir Shah Durani crossed the Sutlej 
at Ludhiana, then on its banks, and marched through the District 
along the Imperial highway between Lahore and Delhi, the course of 
the present Grand Trurrk Road and Railway. Nadir Shah is said 
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CHAP. I, B. to have ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants of Ludhiana 
Hi^y. ^or some petty fault ; but it is doubtful if he did so. 

D n !• a n i Ahmad Shah entered India on his first expedition in 1 747. On 
toJheVakin* the Sutlej at L"dhiana, he found his passage opposed by 

of sirhind by the son of the emperop and the Wazir Kamardin, with a large army 

( 1738 ^ 763 ) * Sirhind. Ahmad Shah, adopting the usual Dorani tactics, made 

a long night march up the right bank of the river ; and crossing about 
Machhi-wara or Bahlolpur, endeavoured to throw himself between the 
forces of the Wazir and Sirhind. The two armies met on a sandy 

plain between the villages of Manupur, Barwali, &c., a few miles to 

the north-east of Khanna, in Samrala Tahsil. The Imperial troops 
took up ft strong position from which the Durani could not dislodge 
them. Desultory fighting went on for many days, and in one of the 
skirmishes Kamardin was killed. His son, the distinguished Mir 
Mannu,- was equal to the occasion . and, seating the body of his 
father on an elephant, paraded it before the troops. Ahmad Shah 
had finally to retire discomfited. It is said by the villagers that 
the loss on lioth sides was very heavy and that for a long time the 
stench of the dead bodies made cultivation impossible. To the 
subsequent invasions of Ahmad Shah no resistance was attempted 
by the Imperial troops in Sirhind, but his armies were constantly 
harassed by the Pliulkian chiefs and the Kais. It was about 1760 
that the Rais were permitted by him to take possession of the town 
and fort of Ludhiana and to extend their power over the country. 
In 1761 Zain Khan was appointed Governor of Sirhind by Ahmad 
Shah. In the following year there was a formidable combination 
against Zain Khan of all the Phulkian and other Sikh Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs, assisted by numerous bands of Sikhs from the Manjha or 
Punjab Proper. Ahmad Shah heard of this at Lahore ; and, marching 
to the Sutlej in two days, he crossed at Ludhiana and fell upon the 
allies a short distance to the south of it just as they were attacking 
Zain Khan. The Sikh army was cut to pieces and the fugitives 
pursued to a great distance. This disaster (called the ghalu ghdra, 
or gi’eat massacre) does not appear to have had much effect on the 
Sikhs, for in the following year, 1763, they were able to bring to- 
gether a large army composed of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs, aided by bodies 
of their co-religionists from across the Sutlej. Zain Khan was 
defeated and slain, and the Sikhs, following their victory, took 
possession of Sirhind, which they levelled with the ground. 

f^'the ^conn” With the fall of Sirhind vanished the last vestige of Imperial 
try fcfterth* control over that portion of the empire of which it was the head- 
i»ii of Sirhind. quarters ; and when in the next year Ahmad Shah passed through 
the country he recognized this by appointing Raja Ala Singh of 
Patiala to be Governor. In 1767 Ahmad Shah reached Ludhiana on 
his last expedition into India but got no further. He confirmed 
Amar Singh, the grandson of Ala Singh, in the government of Sir- 
hind, and gave him the title of Maharaja ; and from this time the 
Sikhs and other chiefs who had taken possession of the country 
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j‘ were left alone to settle their own affairs. The Imperial authority 
t had to the last been maintained over most of the country lying 
between Ludhiana and Umballa, and round the head-quarters of the 
Sarhdr. On the fall of Sirhind the whole of this rich tract fell into 
the hands of the Phnlkians and their Maniha allies. The present 
Samrala Tahsil and a small portion of the east of Ludhiana were 
partitioned between the latter, each chief and confederacy seizing as 
many Tillages as they could. The eastern boundaiy of the territoiy 
of the Rais had in the few years preceding the capture of Sirhind 
been quietly advanced eastwEirds from Badowal, Dhandra, &c., so as 
to include the town of Ludhiana and the whole of the villages in the 
uplands south and east of it to within a few miles of Machhiwara. 
Their northern boundaiy was the river Sutlej. The lowlands 
opposite them were held by the Kakar Sirdars and Diw.in Mohkam 
Chand to the south of Ludhiana and to the north by Tara Singh 
Ghaiba (also a Kakar). There was then no Bet on tHs side. The 
‘ Malaudh Sirdars had already established themselves in the south of 
I Ludhiana Tahsil (the Jangal villages and the country about Malaudh); 
I and Sudha Singh, Gil, an adventurer from Loharu in the Ferozepore 
I District, secured a few villages about Sanahwal. With these two 
I exceptions the whole of the present uplands of Jagraon and Ludhiana 
Tahsils with a considerable part of the Moga and Zira Tahsils of 
I Ferozepore, in all 1,360 villages, it is said, belonged to the Rais. 
1 Samrala Tahsil was divided as follows ; Sudha Singh, Bajwa, seized 

■; Machhiwara and the eastern portions of the XJtManparg'ana, and the 
Ij western halE fell into the hands of the Ladhran Sirdars. In pargana 
I Khanna some villages were held by a servant of Tara Singh Ghaiba 
I who subsequently set up for himself at Khanna ; and the rest was 
I divided between the Kheri, Bhari, Ajner, and Jabu Mazra Sirdars 
and members of the Sontiwala and Nishanwala confederacies. Jassa 
Singh, Ahluwalia, of Kapurthala got 30 or 40 villages round Isru. 
f Under the Rais the Garewals of Raipur and Gujarwal had some sort 
of local authority in the surrounding villages ; but they were only 
“ mMguzars ” or contractors for the revenue. 

I Twelve years after the fall of Sirhind, about 1/86 A. D. 

; occurred a great change in the course of the Sutlej, the whole of 
; what is now the B^t, a tract over 50 miles in length and 5 or 6 in 
width coming to this side. It was at the time in the possession of 
1 the Kakars, Tara Singh Ghaiba, whose head-quarters were at Rahon, 
having the upper and his brethren the lower portion, now the 
i Niirpur pargana ; and these chiefs retained their hold except where 
„ Sudha Singh of Sanahwal seized some uninhabited portions in front 
1' of his upland villages, about Matewarah. There was then very little 
i cultivation in the tract, the villages being few and far between. 

Most of the present ones owe their foundation to these chiefs, and 
W date from within the last 120 years. 

I The Rais had a number of forts at different places and each 

I Sikh chief erected one or two according to the size of his possessions. 

i 
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This partition of the country appears to have been recognized by the 
various parties to it ; and during the last forty years of the 18th 
century they do not seem to have attempted any encroachment on 
each other’s territories but to have gone on very amicably. 

The condition of the country during that period -vvas one of 
considerable prosperity. The rule of the Rais is still spoken of as 
very mild, and it is said that they fixed only one-fourth of the 
produce as their due. The peasantry were probably very glad to 
see the long struggle finally ended ; and the petty chiefs appear 
to have done their best to encourage cultivation. They took a full 
revenue in kind and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny ; but 
one does not hear much of exactions in the early years of their 
rule, and they had scarcely time to engage in petty quaiTels amongst 
themselves before the aivival of Ranjit Singh. One hears of but 
few instances of proprietary bodies being driven to desert their 
land by the oppression of the rulers, and the condition of the 
people was very much better at this time than it was subsequently 
under the followers of Ranjit Singh. 

The peace which the country enjoyed after the fall of Sirhind 
was interrupted by Bedi Sahib Singh of Una. This fanatic 
crossed the Sutlej in 1794 A. D , with an army of Sikhs from the 
Jullundur Doab, proclaiming a religious Avar against the Pathans of 
Maler Kotla. From this he was turned aside by the Patiala chief, 
but in 1798 again crossed and made a similar attack on the 
Rais of Raikot. Rai Alias was a minor ; but his agent Roshan, 
Gujar, made a good stand against the Sikhs at Jodh, ten miles 
south-west of Ludhiana. He was however killed and the Rai’s 
army dispersed ; but the Phulkifo chiefs, who had always been on 
good terms with their Muhammadan neighbours of Kotla and 
Raikot, and who had no intention of allowing the Bedi to establish 
himself in their midst, now came to the assistance of the Rai, and 
drove the invaders out of most of the villages seized by them. The 
Bedi thereon invested the fort of Ludhiana ; and the Rai called in 
the adventurer George Thomas from Hsinsi. On Thomas’ approach 
the Bedi retired across the river, and ceased to trouble the country. 

The capture of Delhi in 1803 brought the English into direct 
contact with the Cis-Sutlej chiefs from the south, and about the 
same time Ranjit Singh, having extended his dominions to the north 
bank of the Sutlej, liegan to think of coniiuest beyond it. The dis- 
putes betAveen the States of Patiala, Kal-ha and Jmd afforded him 
the desired opportunity, and in . I uly 1806 he crossed the Sutlei. 
The last of the Rais (Alias) had been killed Avhile hunting in 1802 • 
and the family Avas I’epresented by his AAudoAV, Bhag Bhari, and his 
mother, Nur-ul-Nisa. No opposition Avas offered to Ranjit Singh 
who took possession of the town and fort of Ludhiana, and made 
them over with the adjacent villages to his nephew Raja Bhag Singh 
of J ind, He proceeded to Patiala on pretence of settling the ^putes 
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between the three chiefs, and returned to the Punjab ru'd Umballa CHAP. I. B- 
andThanesar. In the following year (1807) he was again called History. 


in ; and, crossing at the Hariki ford (Sobraon), he proceeded to Maharaja 
Patiala, and thence into UmbaUa District where he besieged and RanjitSmgh’s 
took Naraingarh. In these two expeditions Ban jit Singh, besides anne^tionB^ 
stripping the Rais of all their territory save two or three villages extinction of 
given them for maintenance, also annexed the possessions on this side 
of the river held by his -widow. Rani Lachmi of Sudha Singh (Sanahwal division of 
as well as those of Tara Singh Ghaiba, also held by a widow, and the ‘•"® 

Kakar villages). The spoliation of the Ghaiba fttmily was perhaps 
the most shameless of all these transactions, as Tara Singh had died in 


that very year whde accompanying the Mahanija on his expedition. 
These conquests were divided by the Maharaja between himself and 
his adherents. Ibija Bhag Singh of Ji'nd got about 100 villages 
round Ludhiana and in the Bassian ildqa ; Sirdar Patteh Singh, 


Ahluwalia (ancestor of the present Kapurthala chief), nearly the 
whole of the Jagraon Tahsil and the Dakha pargana ; Sirdar Gurdit 
Singh of Ladwa a number of villages about Badowdl ; Bhai Lai 
Singh of Kaithal, 16 villages about Gujarwsil ; the Nabha chief, some 
villages in Pakhowal ; while men of less note, such as the Sodhis of 
Nandpur, got jdg'irs. Diwan Mohkam Chand was put in charge of 
the coun-try reserved by Ranjlt Singh for himself. 


By this time the British Government had made up its mind interferenc# 
that further aggressions by Ranjlt Singh on our side of the Sutlej Gotern^e'nt’l 
should be stopped and the chiefs taken under our protection. Mr. treaty of 
Metcalfe was despatched to conclude a treaty with Ranjlt Singh and i t ; s h 
joined his camp at Kasiir in September 1808. Immediately after this Cantonment 
Ranjlt Singh crossed the Sutlej on his third invasion and attacked 
Farldkot and Maler Kotla, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of our envoy. After accomplishing his objects he returned to 
Amritsar, and there Mr. Metcalfe communicated to him the decision 
at which the Government had arrived — that all conquests made in 
his first two expeditions might be retained, but that for the future 
the country between the Sutlej and Jumna was to be considered 
under our protection, and all territory seized during the last expedi- 
tion restored. To support this demand a force under Colonel 
Ochterlony was moved towards the frontier, and on February 18th, 

1809, the troops reached Ludhiana and took up a position there. It 
is matter of Rstory how Ranjlt Singh finally yielded to all our 
demands and entered into the treaty of 25th April 1 809, by which 
he and his depondents were allowed to retain all territory on our 
side of the Sutlej acquired in 1806 and 1807. The occupation of 
Ludhiana as a military outpost was intended to be temporary only ; 
but the troops were never withdrawn. We had by the treaty taken 
under our protection all the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, except those who had 
been brought into the country by Ranjit Singh ; and the manage- 
ment of our concerns with them required the presence of a Political 
Agent and a force at this point. 
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CHAP- 1, B- General Ocliterlony held political charge at Ludhiana from 1809 
History, to 1816, and was succeeded by Captain Murray, after whom came 
Hi*to of Claude Wade. (1823-38) Sir D. Ochterlony and Sir C. Wade had 
the * ooMtry the fuU powers of agents, but otherwise the post was held by an 
i 835 -onrfir*t ^^sistant. It was General Ochterlony who gave the fort its present 
acquisition of form and Ranjit Singh set up that of Phillour to face it after the 
territory. conclusion of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 Raja Sangat Singh of 
Jmd died, and Avith him the direct line of the house failed. The 
escheat of the Jind territory, or at least of all that Ranjit Singh 
bad bestowed on Raja Bhag Singh, was claimed by the former ; but it 
was finally decided that Sariip Singh, a collateral of the late Raja, 
should succeed to the ancient possessions held by Raja Gajpat Singh 
and that aU subsequent acquisitions should escheat to the British 
Government unless they had been granted by the Maharaja after 
the treaty of 1809 (“ Punjab Rajas,” p. 34, et eeq). By this decision 
we acquired upwards of 80 villages round Ludhiana and Bassian, 
with a revenue of about Rs. 1,00,000 ; and these formed the nucleus 
of the present District, the administration being carried on for the 
next ten years by the Assistant Political Agents at Ludhiana, a list 
of whom win be found at p. 306 of the Punjab Rajas, and also in 
para. 35 of the Settlement Report by Mr. Davidson. 


Ciroumetan- 
c«l laading to 
th« Brat Sikh 
war (1835— 
X846). 


The Sutlej 
Campaign. 


Ranjit Singh died in 1839, and his death was followed by six 
years of isorder. It would be out of place here to give a detailed 
account of the circumstances which led to the outbreak of the first 
Sikh war ; but a short notice of our position south of the Sutlej is 
necessary, as the neighbourhood of Ludhiana was the scene of part of 
the struggle between us and the Khalsa army, and the position was 
throughout of the first importance. Up to 1838 Ludhiana was our only 
outpost on the Punjab frontier ; but in that year a large force was 
assembled at Ferozepore for the invasion of Afghanistan, and that 
place threw Ludhiana into the shade, being within easier reach of 
Lahore. Ferozepore and the territory round it had lapsed to us on 
the death of Rani Lachman Kaur in 1835, and about 1838 Sir George 
Clerk, the Governor-General’s Agent at IJmballa, built the residency 
at Bassian, a point from which communications could readily be 
maintained and control exercised over the Phulkian chiefs. On the 
withdrawal of the army from Afghanistan in 1842 our position 
in the Cis-Sutlej territory west of Umballa was this— We had 
two patches of territory on the Sutlej in the neighbourhood of 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore, which wei’e completely isolated, and 
surrounded by the possessions of the Lahore Darbar and its 
feudatoi;es. Map No. IV accomp<mying the Revised Settlement 
Report shows the division of the country at the time between the 
various States and petty chiefs. 

In December 1845 the Khalsa army crossed the Sutlej, and 
the first Sikh war commenced. The chief interest centres round 
Ferozepore, which was the main point of the Sikh attack ; and there 
the bulk of our force collected, the troops for the most part marching 
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direct via Bassian, while Ludhiana was left with a mere garrison. CHAP. 1,B. 
But the position was not one likely to be neglected, as it covered History, 
the communications in our rear, and its importance was probably 
appreciated by the Sikhs, for in Januaiy 1846 their general. Ran- campaign, 
jodh Singh Majithia, created a diversion by appearing with an army 
at Phillour and crossing the Sutlej. His force consisted of 10,000 
infantry, with 60 guns and some cavalry. His presence on this side 
of the Sutlej was fraught with the greatest danger to us, as in a 
struggle with the Lahore Sikhs we could at most expect little better 
than neutrality from their co-religionists on this side. The position 
of such chiefs as had territories on both sides of the Sutlej scarcely 
left them a choice. Nihal Singh, Ahluwaha, tried to play a double 
game. His troops fought against us about Ferozepore, and a con- 
siderable body of them joined Ranjodh Singh near Ludhiana while 
their master was professing friendship to us, and saying that bo 
had no power over them. The Ladwa chief, whose head-quarters 
were at Badowal, and who had everything to lose by such conduct, 
openly went over to Ranjodh Singh while he was still on the Jullundur 
side of the river. Such was the weakness of the Ludhiana 
garrison that he was able before crossing to burn a portion of the 
cantonments, and no attempt was made to bar the passage of Ran- 
jodh Singh’s army which had our communications at its mercy. 

Such a state of affairs was not likely to last long ; and Sir Harry 

Smith was soon despatched from Ferozepore Avith a force of about Action at 

4,000 men to keep open the road to Ludhiana. On January 20th he Badowal. 

reached Jagraon, while Ranjodh Singh occupied Badowal.^ Sir Harry 

Smith’s object was to effect a junction with the Ludhiana garrison 

without coming into colhsion with the enemy, and he accordingly 

attempted to pass to the south of their position. But his flank was 

attacked on January 2ist by the Sikhs with great violence near 

Badowal, and our troops, wearied with a long march, were for some 

time in considerable danger. They were extricated from the position 

and brought into Ludhiana with a loss of 200 men and nearly the 

whole of the baggage. This action was most damaging to our prestige ; 

but its effects had scarcely time to be felt before they were effaced by 

a complete success. On the 22nd January, Ranjodh Singh moved 

to Bhundri on the Sutlej where he was joined by some regular troops 

of the Lahore army, his strength being thus raised to 15,000 ; and 

here he remained quietly for a week, having, as he hoped, a clear 

line of retreat, commanding the road along the Sutlej between 

Ferozepore and Ludhiana. General Smith was also reinforced, and 

on the 27th January marched against the Sikhs. He found them 

posted in the low land close to the Sutlej, with their right resting 

on the village of Bhundri, on the high bank, and their left on 

Aliwal, close to the river. Bast of Bhundri the ridge, which separates oi 

the valley of the Sutlej from the uplands, sweeps inwards in a semi- AUwii. 

circle crowned with villages at intervals for five or six miles, and 

leaves a wide open plain between it and the river. Across this plain 

the British army on riie morning of January 28th moved to the 
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attack, the capture of Aliwal, the key of the Sikh position being their 
first object. The Sikh guns were as usual well served ; but Ahwal 
^ was held by inferior troops who made a spiritless resistance. By 
the capture of Aliwal the Sikh left was turned, but round the village 
of Bhundri their right, composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa 
troops (Avitabile’s regiments) made a most determined stand, and 
the battle is still called by natives “ the fight of Bhundri.” The 
most gallant part of the action was the charge by the 16th Lancers 
of the unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in squares. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they at once reformed on each 
occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength of our rtrmy was 
brought to bear that they were at length compelled to turn. The 
Sikh troops were either driven across the river, in which many were 
drowned, or dispersed over the uplands. Our loss was considerable, 
amounting to 400 men killed and wounded. A taU monument, 
erected in the centre of the plain to the memory of those who feU, 
marks the scene of the action. 

The battle of Aliwal cleared the upper Sutlej of our enemies, 
rendered our communications sure, and enabled Sir Hany Smith 
to join the army of the lower Sutlej with his victorious force. On 
the 11th of Februaiy the crowning victory of Sobiuon was won, and 
the first Sikh war ended. The abrogation of the treaty of 1809, 
and the annexation of all Lahore territory on this side of the river, 
were its natural results ; and it remained to settle accounts with the 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs who had either been in active opposition to us, or 
had withheld their assistance when it was most needed. The Ladwa 
chief forfeited aU his possessions, and the Ahluwalia chief all those 
on this side, while the Kabha Kaja lost one quarter of his territory 
(for a detailed account of these transactions see “ Punjab Eajas”). 
Those of the minor chiefs, who had not openly joined the enemy were 
maintained in their possessions as jagirdfirs, independent power 
being given only to the Phulkian Eajas and the Maler Kotla 
Nawabs. Where the chief had gone against us, his villages were 
confiscated. From these acquisitions was formed in 1847 the present 
Ludhiana District, after a trial of Badni as head-quarters for a short 
period. Trifling changes have since occurred ; and the map above 
referred to shows whence the various parts of the District, as it is 
now constituted, were acquired. A full account of the treatment of 
the petty chiefs whose territories were not confiscated will be found 
at pages 186-200 of the “ Punjab Eajas.” Police powers and the right 
to levy transit duties were taken away from them at once ; and, when 
the whole Punjab became ours in 1849, they lost all civil, criminal 
and fiscal jurisdiction, a cash demand being at the same time substitut- 
ed for their right to an undefined share of the produce. Thereafter 
they were" considered as no more than ordinary subjects of the British 
Government, in possession of certain exceptional privileges.” A cash 
commutation was also fixed in place of the levies which they were 
bound to furnish to the paramount power. ^ 
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■ > To the work of conquest succeeded that of settling our new CHAP. I. B. 
possessions. In passing ive may mention the calamity which fli^ry. 
:'bccnrred to the 50th British Regiment shortly after its return to 
; cantonments. It had suffered severely in the* battles about Feroze- fslc^to jssr 
.^ore and by sickness during the campaign, and was enjoying a 
. well-earned rest, when in a dust storm one of the principal barrack 
buildings fell, crushing to death 210 men, women and children. 

Wken in 1849 the Punjab was annexed, Ludhiana ceased to be of 
importance as a military station. The cantonments were finally 
abandoned in 18-54, and the fort is now only garrisoned by half a 
company of Native Infantry. Duiing the ten years succeeding the 
Sutlej campaign Ludliiana is to be jn'onounced happy as having no 
annals. The work of administration progressed and the resources of 
the country developed rapidly under the secinity given by onr rule. A 
summary assessment in 1840-47 of the new acquisitions was followed 
in 1849-53 by a Reg-ulai Settlement of the whole District. Cultiva- 
tion increased and trade began to flourish in consequence of the re- 
moval of the transit duties, and the improvement of commnnicntions, 

• 1 ^ The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the The Mutiny 
Punjab Mutiny Report. Mr. Ricketts had a most difficult part to 
play, and ably did he acquit himself. The town of Ludhiiina command- 
ed the high road from Delhi to the Punjab. It stood on the bank 
3 of the Sutlej at the head of the bridgc-of -boats connecting Hindustan 
with the Punjab Proper. It was filled ivith a dissolute, lawless 
J mixed population of Kabul pensioners, Kashmiri shawl-workers, 

§ Gujars, Baurias and other predatoiy races. Ihei’e was a fort with- 
f out Europeans to guard it, a city without i-egular troops to restrain 
I it, a district traversed liy I'oads in every direction, joining the seven 
; commercifd towns which form the emporia of its trade, and situated on 
; a river which for months in the year is a mere network of fordable 
creeks which could only be guarded by a coidon of regular troops. 

Mr. Ricketts had for his Jail and treasmy -guard a company of 
enemies in the shape of a detachment of the ord Native Infantry, 
and on the breaking out of the mutiny received another companv of 
, the same regiment. As there was no dependence to be placed upon 
* these men he summoned the feudal chiefs and the independent States 
to send him troops. The chiefs of X.ibha and iMiiler Kotla sent in 
their men, to whom the safety of the station was entrusted. De- 
tachments of these ti'cops ivei o likewise charged with the protection 
of the eight high roads that intersect the District, of the feii’ies, 
the fords and the ghats, The undisciplined .Naliha troops unfortu- 
nately failed Mr. Hicketts in his hour of need. They would not 
foUowthe Jullundur mutineers ; but this is not to he ascribed to any 
lukewarmness of their master. He was a staunch ally to us through- 
out. Other natives who materially aided the Deputy Commis- 
sioner were Mith Singh, Basant Singh, the Sultan chaudhris ; and 
of the Kabul pensioneis the folloiving, riz., Ilassan Khan, Abdul 
Rahman, Saleh Mahomed, Shahpur and Shahziida Sikandar, 
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On. May lotli Mr. Eicketts sent liis treasure to Phillour fort. 
It was placed under the charge of Mr. Thornton, Assistant Com- 
missioner, whose labour in connection Avith it was greatly increased 
by the necessity of having to go to and fro a distance of seven miles 
across the swollen liver on sudden and constant calls for money. 
At the same time Mr. Eicketts concentrated his police from the 
District at the station, adding by this movement 80 men to the force 
at his disposal for overaAving the city. As a specimen of the vast 
amount of miscellaneous Avork entailed upon District ^ Officers 
generally during the mutiny, an extract from iMr. Eicketts’ report 
may be given shoAving Avhat he was obliged to do ; — 

“ Supervision began to be exercised over the post office ; every post 
without exception, till October, was opened and sorted by my assistants or 
myself, and great and endless Avere the irregularities : extra ammunition 
was distributed thiougliout the District police ; supplies were accumulated 
at the different encamping-grounds and halting-places ; the prisoners Avere 
looked to and re-ironed ; materials were collected for the bridge-of-boats, 
and the repair of its approaches; a staff of artizans and labourers, and an 
increased guard of picked Sikhs, were posted there. Parties of Jdglrdari 
or contingent horse Avere posted at all the talisils and thanas, and along 
all the roads. Proclamations of reAvard for the apprehension of deserters 
were promulgated, arms for the irregulars Avere escorted to Ferozepore 
throucrh the deserting sepoys ; ladies and children were sent cut of the 
station and across the Sutlej to Phillour, Avhere they had the advantage 
of a place of refuge in the fort garrisoned by Europeans; carriage for 
the transpoit of all kinds of army stores Avas collected ; the bullock train 
arrangements were taken in hand ; and the commissariat for European 
detachments passing through the executive in both the.se depaitments 
devolved, under existing circumstances, on the District Officer, until at a 
subsequent date the tmnsport service Avas separately organized; also 
supervision was instituted over all dealers in sulphur and lend and vendors 
of caps ; a system of passports for all travellers was instituted. Hii clustanis 
supposed to be tainted were weeded out of all departments. 'J'he fort, 
after it Avas kindly vacated by the mutineers, was emptied of all its 
munitions of Avar, AA'hich Avere sent to Delhi; it was provisioned incase 
its defence became essential, which Avas fortunately unnecessary, as its well 
supplies no drinkahle water; and it was placed in some sort of repair. A 
legiment of 8ikhs Avas raised, in Avbich all furlough men belonging to the 
district and on leave from their regiments were incorporated. Horses 
were collected for service at Delhi; 200 men Avere laised for Hodson’s 
Horse, 50 old Sikh gobnulazes (or artillerymen) survivors from Sobvaon, 
were enlisted for serv ce before Delhi ; 500 or 600 Sikhs niul Mazbis were 
enrolled as pioneer.*; 2-50 (I think) dooly-bearers Avere engaged and sent 
to Delhi for the tramsporc seivice; 200 men were raised for the North- 
Western Piovinces Police battalion. The men on furlough from the 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana Sikh regiments Avore formed, to the number of 
140 or (thereabouts), into one body, were armed and sent down to the 
Muzaffarnagar Disirict, Avhere they are .still watching the Rohiiknnd 
rebels. Estimates were formed of the amount of cattle available for 
provisions for the vast inert ase of European tioops; and, lastly, the 
manufacturing classes in the town were set to Avnrk at sand-bag.* for Di Ihi 
at tent-cloth (of Avhich 300,000 yards were made for tents for European 
troops), and on saddles for horse aitillery ; arti/ans Avere fuinislied 
for the magazines at Ferozepore and Phillour, and masons and carp?n- 
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ters for the new European barracks in course of construction in the 
hill stations; and so on, in various ways which have escaped my notes 
and my memoryn The internal resources of the district wei-e brought into 
play to meet the demands of the times, whilst the spirit of the people was 
taken advantage of to commit them to the quarrel against the common 
enemy, and the various subordinate official departments were roused by 
rewards freely given, and by punishments, sharp and severe, to lend their 
co-operation/’ 

Mr. Ricketts, Lieutenant Yorke, and Captains Cox (Her 
Majesty’s 53rd) and Campbell nightly patrolled the streets of the 
city at any time between 10 i'.m. and 2 A.ii. Captain Xicolls, 
Assistant Commissioner, was entrusted with the duty of foi'ming a 
Sikh reg-iment wkicli the Chief Commissioner ordered to bo raised. 

But the event which must call into prominent notice tho Irad 
qualities of Ludhiana and the excelleuce of its ofticei's was tho 
transit of the Jullnndur mutineers on the 8th June. A short time 
previous to the firrival of the mutineers, Mr. Ricketts had received 
information that all the armourei'S and furbishers of the city wei’e 
plying a most profitable trade. IRis could be for no good purpose. 
He resolved to disarm tire city on tire first opportunity. One pre- 
sented itself wlreu ]\Itijor Coke’s corps, tho 1st Punjab Infantry, 
reached Ludhiana on its way to Delhi. At duAvn on the 20tli June, on 
tlie inliabitants issuing from their homes, they found themselves con- 
fronted at every street-crossing, at every market place, by bands of 
these fei'ocious avariior's, nrrd sent back to their homes. Bodies of police 
under' European officers entei’ed each house and took the arms conceal- 
ed therein. Eleven cartloads of ar'ins avere thus discovered and seized. 
The inhabitants had shoAvn the animus Avliich had prompted them, 
in accumulating these 'arms by joining the Jrrllundnv mutineers on 
their passage through a few days previous, by burning tho church 
and the mission, by pillag-ing the missiotr-houses, by uidirrg the 
mutineers to mount heavy ordrrarree on the ford Avhich the mutinous 
3rd had delivered up, by supplying them with food and Avater, and 
by pointing out the residences of CoA^ernment officers for plurader 
and destruction. This pillage could irot bo prevented by the civil 
authorities. XeAVS of the Jullundur mutiny did not I'eacli them till 
11 hour's after it took place, AAffion the mutineer’s Avere already cross- 
ing the river', arid had joined the ord XatiA’o lufarrtry at Phillour. 
Mr. Ricketts })romptly Avent out to eucourAter the mutineers, search- 
ed for them all d-ay, and c-ame upon them after nightfall. His 
auxiharies fled ; his sole supporters AAmre a detachmerrt of Captain 
Rothney’s corps, the 4tli Bikhs, under Lieuterrant AYilliams, Avho 
Avas severely Avounded ; he had to Avoi’k a gun Avith his OAVn hands 
until his ammunition ran out, and then Avas obliged reluctarrtly to 
retreat. At Jullundur and Ludhiana, as in very many other places, 
the rebels had outAvitted themselves. In their eager hurry to escape 
from Jullundur', they took blank cartr’idges and left the balled car- 
tridges behind. They ai'i'Xed at Ludhiana, and irr the height of 
heir triumph at occupying the fort found, to their dismay, that it 
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CHAP. I, B. contained vast stores of gnns and powder, but no shot. They had 
History, none with them, iiot etum musket Ijalls. To remain was useless. 

They evacuated Ludbiana. and reached Delhi m safety, owing to the 
( 1857 ).’'^“““^ weakness of the pursuit which w.is made by the military from 
Jullundur. However Ludhiana was saved. The grcind trunk road 
remained in our power. None suffered eventually from the riot 
except the rioteis themselves and the city which harboured them. 
Twenty-two of the plunderei’s wei'e hanged the next day, and the 
city was fined Ks. 55,294. 

Of this measure Sir R. Montgomery wrote : 

“ Tiie proposal to levy this fine emauafed from Mr. Ricketts himself. 
]t met my cordial approval, and has been sancdoned by the Chief Com- 
missioner. 1 consider it one of the inest masterly strokes of policy of the 
whole Punjab. The principle is well understood by the people, that when 
any members of a community lii-grace themselves by violent encroach- 
ments on tlia rights of others, the whole community to which tliey belong 
atones for their guilt by pecuniary compensation to the sufferers, and by 
a hne to Goveininent for its outraged authority. In this case it produced 
the most strikingly beneficial effects. It quieted not only Ludhiana, but 
all the six market towns of the Distiicf. It inspiied a salutary dread of 
Government, which was so manifestly inclined to hold its own and care fur 
neither prince, peasant nor mutineer. Compensation was made to all the 
sufferers to the full extent of them losses, leaving a small balance which will 
nearly cover the loss to Government property," 

After the display of such -au auimus by the rubble of Ludhiana 
tind its neighbourhood, it w.;s necessary to put it out of their power 
ever to display it again. To this eud, tJl native houses within 300 
yards of the fort were levelled, and the Gdjai' population turned out 
to the loAvlands beyond the city. The Giijars of the whole district 
were disarmed, ljut not the Jats, as their sul^secpieut co-operation 
with the British Govermueiit was reasonably to be exjjocted from the 
good feeling they had rdready shown. The Giijars were also deprived 
of their boats, and inflated skins (foi’ crossing the livei') Avei'e made 
contraband amongst them. The low Hindnstanf population swarming 
in the old cantonment was dispersed and sent home. 

Particulai' instances of sedition cccurred besides the great 
ebullition on June 8th. A fanatical Giijar Maulvi, after preaching 
sedition for some time, went off to Delhi. One or two of the Kabid 
pensioners (descendants of 8hah 8hiija) followed his example. The 
3i’d Aative Infantry, before they left, were also known to be 
firebrands, but nothing could te proved agamst them. The Hindu 
cliawh'i-'i were, as a ])ody, timid and lukeivarm in our cause. On the 
other hand, instances of good feeling were also manifested. Ram 
Singh, one of these Hindu chandris (or headmen), was an honourable 
exception to his class. He was ever active in laying in supplies, 
and at a very critical time advanced neaily Rs. 3,000 for the public 
service. The Jats of the Raikot f liana when informed of the 
mutinies at Ferozepore and JnUundur, sot themselves to watch all 
the roads and wells with the aim of seizing stragglers. It were an 
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endless task to enumerate all tke instances of good and bad feeling CHAP- 1, B 
among the people of this district. The outline here furnished will History, 
show the difficulties that the district officer's had to battle with, and 
the energy with which they met them. The Muhammadan Giijars 
of the Bet are the only people who appear to liaye shown any 
disaffection, but it is in the nature of this tribe to be discontented. 

The Hindu Jats, rvho form the mass of the population, could hare 
nothing in common with the mutineers, and were steadfastly loyal 
to us. hiot a single instance of disturbance in any part of the 
district, saye in the town of Ludhiana, is recorded. 

The only event left to chrciiicle is the “ mad attempt ” by the The K^ka 
Kukas in 1872. An account of the rise of this sect will be found in 
the next chapter. The proceedings of Ram Singh’s followers had 
caused anxiety to Government for many years, and special pr'ecautions 
were from time to time taken to prevent large gatherings of thenr. 

Small disturbances occuri'ed at the r-eligious fairs here and there ; 
and in 1870 “butcher” murders were committed in one or two 
places, the rage of the Ivukas being directed against the killers of 
Idne. ' On the 13th January 1872 there was a meeting of Kiikas 
at Bhaini, and a gang of about 150 of these, after working themselves 
up into a state of religious frenzy, started off under the leadership 
of two Jats of Saki'aundi in Patiala territory. Ram Singh 
informed the police of their intention to do some mischief, saying 
that he had no control over them, but it was considered sufficient to 
see them out of orrr territory. They were armed with axes, sticks, 

&c., only, and are said to have declared that the town of Maler Kotla 
would be the object of their attack. They went to Pael in Patiala 
territory without causing any disturbance, and re-appeared next day 
near to Malaudh, the seat of Sirdar Badan Singh, on which they 
made a sudden onset with the idea, probably, of getting arms and 
money. They are said to have wanted the Sirdar to lead them. In 
this attack two men were killed on each si'de and a few wounded, 
and the gang succeeded in securing three horses, one gun and one 
sword. No one joined them anywhere on their march, and they 
never numbei'ed more than 150 men at the outside. They next 
proceeded to Kotla, which is nine miles distant from Malaudh, and 
on the morning of the 15th made a sudden attack on the palace and 
treasury of the"Xawab; but were driven off when the Kotla ^ards 
had recovered from their surprise, and pursued to Run- in the 
Patiala territory, where to the number of 68 they surrendered to the 
Patiala authorities. At Malaudh and Kotla they had killed 10 men 
and wounded 17, while their onn loss had been 9 killed and 08 
wounded. On getting news of the attacks on Malaudh and Kctla, 

Mr. Cowan, the'^Heputy Commissioner of Luiffiiana, started for the 
latter place, and telegraphed for tioops, which arnved soon after. 

Mr. Cowan executed by blowing from guns at Kotla 49 of the 
captured men, and the others were tried by the Commissioner 
(Mr. Forsyth) and executed on the following day. Thus ended the 
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Kuka outbreak of 1872. If the Kukas ever bad any plans for a 
rising they must have been completely upset by these insane 
proceedings of a small body of fanatics, rushing about the country 
armed ivith sticks and axes. The people of the villages through 
which they passed appear to have been scared by them, and the 
inhabitants of Eurr, where they were captured, deserted their 
houses in a body on the approach of the band. Of course Ram 
Singh and his doctrines were responsible for what happened ; and he 
had become a danger to the State, as similar disturbances might be 
created at any time by his followers. Ram Singh was at once 
deported to Rangoon and remained a State prisoner till his death 
in 1885. 

The Foil at Ludhiana which was the last relic of the old 
cantonment was garrisoned until 1903 by a company of iSlative 
Infantry, under the command first of a British and latterly of a 
Native Officer. In 1903, however, it was evacuated by the troops 
and handed over to the Civil authorities.'^' 
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One month. 
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31st March 
1869. 

17th Octr. 

1869. 

16th July 

1870. 

Two months. 

Jany. 1872. 
A few days. 

2ncl March 
1872. 

28th Octr. 
1872. 
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One month. 
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1877. 
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1881. 
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1) See etter No. 1436 M. W., dated 19th of May 1903. from Under Secretary to Gorem- 
mentof India Military Department, to the Lieut. -General Commanding th. Forces PonK^. 
and letter So 2017 G. dated 6th of Jun. 1W3, from Secretary to GoverLent, FunUb piwic 
Works Department, to the Supennt.ndingEngin.er, 3rd Circle. rubim 
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Name. 



From 

To 

Mr. G. C. Walker 



22nd Feby. 1887 

8th Novr. 1887. 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Varber 



8th Novr. 1887 

6rh Juno 1889. 

Mr. H. C. Cookson 



(jth June 1889 .. 

lOth Septr. 1889. 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Parker 



10th Septr. 1889 

22nd Feby. 1890. 

Mr. G. Hngha 



22nd Feby. 1890 

12th Deer. 1890. 

„ W. Chewis 



12th Deer. 1890 

16th Septr. 1891. 

„ J. C. Brown ... 



16th Septr. 1891... 

28th March 1892. 

„ J. G. M. Eennie 



28th March 1892 

8th Deer. 1892. 

„ C. P. Egerton 



8th Deer. 1892 ... 

16th Jany. 1893. 

Maj. F. W. Egerton 



16th Jany. 1893 ... 

IGth July 1894. 

Mr. H. A. Bose ... 



I6th July 1894 

30th Augt. 1894. 

Maj. F. W. Egerton 


... 

30th Augt. 1894 

24th Novr. 1894. 

Mr. T. J. Kennedy 



24th Novr. 1894 ... 

22nd Feby. 1895. 

„ H. A. Rose 


... 

22nd Feby. 1895 

Gth May 1896. 

,, C. H Atkins ... 


... 

6th May 1896 

5th Augt. 1696. 

,, H. A. Rose ... 



5th Augt. 1896 ... 

.i4th Augt. 1897. 

,, C. H. Atkina 



24th Augt. 1897 ... 

28th Septr. 1897. 

„ H. A. Rose 


... 

28th Septr. 1897 

1st April 1898. 

„ W. A. LeRossignol ... 



1st April 1808 ... 

Ttli June 1899. 

Cept. B. 0. Roe 



7th June 1899 

6th Septr. 1899, 

Mr. W. A. LeRossignol ... 



6th Septr. 1899 ... 

1st June 1900. 

„ S. VVilberforce 



1st June 1900 

25th June 1900. 

„ W. A. LeRossignol ... 



25th June 1900 ... 

10th April 1901. 

Diwan Tek Chand 



loth April 1901 ... 

10th Octr. 1901. 

Mr. W. A. LeRossignol ... 



lOth Octr. 1901 ... 

2Gth March 1902. 

., -T. G. Silcock 

• »» 


2Gth March 1902 

15tb July 1902. 

,, C. F. Usborne 

• «« 


loth July 1902 .. 

17th Septr. 1902. 


CHAP I, B. 

History. 

Dlatrict 

Officers. 


The District practically assumed its present dimensions in 18-50. FotmaUon 
The first portion consisted of the estates belonging to .Jfnd which changes 
lapsed in 1835, on the death of Raja Sangat Singh. Tliese estates of boundary, 
included Ludhiana itself and 84 villages, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 98,229. 


On the termination of the Sutlej campaign the whole of the 
Lahore and Kapurthala tenitories on this side of the river were 
confiscated, together with one-quarter of the possessions of the 
Nabha Rtija, and the whole of those of the Ladwa chief. In 
1849, on the annexation of the Punjab, the territories of the petty 
sirdars and confederacies, who had been under our protection since 
1808, but had enjoyed a sort of independence, were incorporated 
in the Ludhiana District as Jd<jirs. 


Prom the time of the constitution of the District up to 1866, it 
was divided into four tahsiU. Tahsils Samrala (called at one time 
Sarai Lashkari Khiinb Ludhiana, Pakhowal and Jagraon ; but in 
1866 the Pakhowal Tabsil was broken up, and a few villages added 
to Jagraon, while most of them were attached to Ludhiana. There 
are now three tahsils, wdth head-quarters at Ludhiana, Samrala 
and Jagraon. 

Ludhiana tahsil has a larger revenue than nearly half of the 
Districts in the Province, and from a glance at the map it would 
appear as if the grouping of the villages was very awkward, those 
of the Jangal lying much nearer to Jagraon than to Ludhiana. 
But the whole of the Malaudhp(/ryrt??rt which includes the villages 
about Malaudh and also the detached ones referred to above, is, with 
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the exception of two or three villages Assigned to other jdgxrddis 
held in jdgir by the Malaudh family. 

The four old tahsils comprised the ioAo-wmgparganas : — 


Tshfei'l. 

P.irgana. 

Tahsil. 

Pargana 


rUmedpur. 




1 Bhartgarh. 


r Utalan. 

Bahlolpur. 

C Khanna. 

Ludhiana 

J Dakha. 

1 Sinahwil. 

Samrala 


1 Ludbiina. 
t Nurpur. 


( Bhundri. 


( Akalsfarh. 


1 Jagraon. 


1 Baspiaa- 

Jagraon 

Sidhw«D, 

Pakhowal 

.{ Pakhowal. 
j Gnngrana. 
(Malaudh. 

1 Siwaddi. . 
(_Hatnr. 



i 



On the abolition of Pakhowtil tahsil, the parganas of Pakhowal, 
Gnngrana and Malaudh were added to Ludhiana, and those of 
Akalgarh and Bassian to Jagraon. 

At annexation the country was found to be divided into ildkas, 
or groups of villages each held by a chief ; and at the Regular 
Settlement these were doubled up in some places, and in others 
preserved as separate po/Y/anas, with a A^ery unequal result. Thus 
Khanna pargaua- contains 118 villages, and has a revenue of 
Rs. 1,79,909; while Umedpurhas 12 villages, and pays Rs. 14,414 
revenue. These rvere retained in the last Settlement. 

The District has few monuments of antiquity. The notice of 
the Hindu period at the commencement of this chapter contains such 
information as is available about the mound of Sunet and the ruins 
of Machhiivara, the only trvo ascertained relics of early Hindu times. 
There are also mounds at several other places ; but they generally 
mark the site of a parent village from which those about hare taken 
their origin. Thus between Gujarwal and Phallewal the mound of 
Isauibad marks the first settlement of the Garewals. There are a 
number of mosques and other Muhammadan monuments, none of 
any great importance. The oldest and most interesting is a build- 
ing resembling a mosque rtvo miles east of Sohiina. It is said to have 
been built by Muhammad of Ghor in 1191 A. D, as he encamped on 
this spot after taking Bhatinda and was told in a dream to build it. 
It is called Bhir after fi faqir who lived there in the middle of the 
eighteen century. The mosque of Mihr Ali Shah in Machhiwara 
was built by the lady Fateh Malik in the reign of Sikandar Lodi 
(1517 A.D.), and the Ganj-i-Shahidan or place of martyrs west of 
the same town is a disused graveyard where it is probable that those 
who fell in the battle of Machhiwara (1555 A. D.) Ayere buried. 

Of the five tombs at Ludhiana mentioned in Chapter IV that 
of Sayyid Ali Sarmast contains a mosque dated 1570 A. D. and 
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t two tombs, one of which was probalily built in the time of the 
Tughlaqs ; and the Khangah of Shiih Kutb west of the Phillaur 
I’oad is known to have been standing for the last 600 years. The 
Idgah and the Maqbara of Eai Pii’oz at Hatiir are said to date 
from the time of Hnmayun, and the iVIaqbaras of Husain Khan in 
Bahlolpur and of his son Xawab Bahadur Khan, the mosque of 
Barkhurdar Khan at Hatiir, and the Maqbara of Shah Diwau at 
Tihara are all said to be of Akbar’stime; the Maqbara of Shah Ishq 
also at Tihara is not dated. Under .Jahangir and Shah Jahan the high 
road from Delhi to Lahore was laid out with mindrs at every two 
lios ; of these there are still standing one about a mile east of 
Ludhiana, and another some two mile.s further east : one near 
Sahnewal, one near the of La.shkarf KKin and one near Riij- 
piitan : they are all in good pi-eservation. 

Of the royal sands which were established every sixth or 
seventh Jcos, that at Ludhiana has long since disappeared, that at 
Doraha is in Patiala territory, while that of Lashkari Khiin, about seven 
, miles on this side of Khannn, is a magnificent building in very good 
preservation. The inscription tells us that it was built by Lashkari 
i, Khan in the reign of Aurangzeb. It is now seldom used by travel- 
I lers since the Kailway was opened. The saeai at Khanna is noiv 
I part ol the town ; but the walls are entii'e. There are a large num- 
I ber of mosques and tombs of Shah .Jahan’s time, especially at Bahlolpur 
I where there are no less than five, of which, the Ma(|bara of ALiAval 
; Khan Stlbadar of the Dekkhan, and the bungalmv of Aamdai' Khan 
I are the most interesting. Also belonging to Shah Jahan’s 3’cign ai’o 
I the mosque of Azmat Khan at Hatiir, and that of Kahson. Tho 
' Lashkari sarai above mentioned, and the ShaikhonAViili mosque at 
Ludhiana, belong to the time of Aurangzeb. Among the later or 
undated Muhammadan monuments may lie noticed the shrine of 
Sulaiman Shah Chishti at Ludhiana. 

There are feAV Hindu temples of interest. The oldest is the 
math of Nikka Mai at Hatiir Avhich Avas in existence in the reign of 
Humayiin ; there is a temple of Mtai Guga at Chhapar, built at the 
. beginning of the nineteenth century, where a great fair is held 
annually. 

There are the remains of Sikh forts at Lalton, 7 miles south- 
east of Ludhiana, and at Ganjnina, 15 miles south of Ludhiana. 
There is a Sikh temple at Machhiwiira, the Gui’udwiira of the Guru 
Sahib, built by Sodhi Karm Singh to commemorate a visit of Guru 
Govind Singh ; the palace of the Sodhis at Machhiwiira is now 
quite a ruin. The ruined hduli at Kanech, Avhich is said to har^e 
■ possessed several underground rooms {talikhdna), is also a relic 
of the Sikhs. Another building commemorative of a visit of 
Govind Singh is the Gurudwara at Lamma. 
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Section C-— Population. 

Owing to the absence of hills or large areas of unculturable 
waste Ludhiana stands high among the Districts of the Punjab 
in respect of density of total population on total area, there being 
46:3 souls to the square mile, and this figure is only exceeded by 
five Districts. But in its density on the cultii ated area Ludhiana 
only stands 12th, with 560 persons to the square mile of 
cultivation, among the Punjab Districts. Excluding the population 
of the towns, the pressure of the rural population also is not 
high, and it stands 14th in the list with only 488 persons to the 
square mile of cultivation and 458 to the square mile of culturable 
area. 


Density by 
Tabsils. 


The population and density 


TahUl. 

[ Population 

1 1901. 

1 

1 Density. 

1 

Samrala 

■ i 

151,005 

[ 532 G 

Ludhiina 

. 1 333,337 

488- 

Jagraon 

. ! 181,765 

‘ 443 1 


of a decrease of fourteen persons 


of each Tahsil is shown in the 
margin, the density being that 
of the total population on the 
total area. It will be s een that 
Samrala is far more densely 
populated than the rest of the 
District, and it is one of the 
twenty most densely populated 
Tahsils in the Province, in spite 
to the square mile since 1891, 


In tliis connection the following remarks of the Settlement 
Collector written in 1883 are still of interest : — 


Density. “ The number of persons per square mile is 450 on total area 

Walker 543 011 Cultivation (PI acres of cultivation a head), these 

5 41 .*"^’ ' ’’ averages being worked out on the area as surveyed in 1879-80 and 
the Census of 1881. But the bare figures give us no information 
on the point which is of greatest importance, the pressure of popula- 
tion on the land ; and we are driven to consider that constantly 
recurring problem of the classification, with a view to determine 
what proportion actually depends on agriculture. I have set down 
the urban population at 83,052 ; but in the case of each of the towns 
there is a large area attached and belonging to residents. Thus 
the area of Kaikot is larger than that of any village in the District 
except one ; and it would have, if there were no toivn, a village 
population of 4,000 to 5,000. So, too, Ludhiana and Jagraon have 
a number of separate village areas attached to them, the agricul- 
tural population living inside the towns. I calculate that the town 
population proper does certainly not exceed 60,000. We are then 
left with a rural population of 558,835 ; but this does not put us 
far on our way. Combination of occupations is the rule amongst 
the non-proprietary population, and the recent Census could 
scarcely have been expected to give us a classification that could be 
relied on to show how much of this rural population should be set 
down as depending on agriculture, and how much on trade and 
manufacture. Indeed, such an arrangement is not possible with a 
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society so constituted as that we have to deal with here. The CHAP. I, C- 
whole rural population may be said in a sense to be supported by popu^tion. 
the land, each \ullage being for most purposes a separate community. ^ . 

All the implements of agriculture, the materials and furniture 
of the houses, with most of the ordinary clothing, are produced in 
the village ; and only a few articles of luxury, such as brass-dishes, 
wedding clothes, &c., are purchased in the towns. The occupa- 
tions of the various classes in the villages hang together, so that 
they cannot well be separated. Thus the menial classes {tarllidn, 
lohdr, chnmdr) are really the servants of the cultivator, helping him 
in his work by making and repairing his implements, and receiving 
as their wages a share of the produce. Tliey do little work for 
outsiders ; and they very often combine with their hereditary 
occupation that of agriculture. Even the shop-keepers, who are 
not a numerous class in most villages, and occupy a very infei'ior 
position, being mostly of the lihi td hrdind class (sellers of salt and 
oil), are only assistants to the cultivators, supplying them with 
salt and such necessaries as they cannot grow or make for them- 
selves. We might say that the whole population, after deducting 
that properly belonging to the towns ami subsisting by manufactures 
and industries quite separate from agriculture, depends on the soil ; 
and I think that any attempt to determine what proportion of it is 
supported solely by agriculture must be mere conjecture. The 
density of the rural population calculated in this manner is 490 
per square mile of cultivation, or 1‘3 acres cultivated per head. 

It varies greatly, as was to be expected, according to the agricul- 
ture of the District. Thus in the rich 8amr<ila Bet, where the soil 


is very fertile and much of it yields two crops in the yea’’, the in- 
cidence is 600 ; and in the Upper Dlwia Circle of the same tahsil, 
where 40 percent, of the cultivation is irrigated, it is 660; while 


Assessment Circle. 

PerFOiis per s<[«are 

1 mile cultivated. 

Bet Sfinirala 

GOO 

Upper Dhaia Samrala 

600 

Pawadh Ludhiana 

. : 630 


of the District are shown in the 


in the sandy Lower Dhaia tract, 
just over the Bet, it is only 
467 ; and in the Jangal Circle 
of Ludhiana, with a rainfall of 
17 inches and no irrigation, it 
is 318. The details of the three 
most thickly populated tracts 
fgin. 


“ These proportions are as high as in most of the highly culti- 
vated tracts of the Pro\dnce, although they are much below those 
of some parts of Hoshiarpur and Jullundur. There can be no 
doubt that in places there is to some extent a pressure of popula- 
tion, especially in the tracts named and in the easteim parts of 
Ludhiana Tahsil Bet and uplands. This nressure is not universal, 
but shows itself in the older and larger villages where the process 
of subdivision of land has been going on longest. It is just in 
these very tracts where the cultivation is most elaborate, that the 
people are most tied down to their villages. Very few men of 
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Walker, S.E., 
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Village gates. 


the Samrala Tahsil -will be found in service. From his birth the 
agriculturist is bound to the land, which requires his every hour ; 
and the last thing he thinks of is seeking employment of any 
other sort. There is no emigration to speak of, and the direction 
in which the excess tries to find an outlet is better cultivation 
and the spread of irrigation. But for the latter of these capital 
is required, and this is what the cultivator does not possess. 

“ As for distribution by houses and families, the custom in 
the Aullages is for each family to have a separate house, and it is 
very seldom that a house contains more than one family. An 
agriculturist, when he marries almost invariably sets up a separate 
house, and this is the practice amongst most non-agriculturists 
resident in villages. The town returns show two families to each 
house, at all events in the city of Ludhiana. This is probably due 
to various causes, e.o., a whole serai being counted as one house. 
The poorer classes in cities are also in the habit of Imng several 
families together in one house.” 

The District contains 5 towns and 864 villages, and the 

population of the former is given in the 
margin. At the Census of 1901 all the 
towns showed an increa.se of population, 
except Khanna which had a nominal 
decrease of 39, on the figures of 1891. 
Even the unhealthy town of Machhiwara 
had an increase of 248 souls. Only 18 
per cent, of the population live in the 
towns. 

The average population of the village in this District is large, 
being 678 souls. The villages are generally built of sun-dried 
bricks, but in most v ill be found one or two houses of masonry. 
In the ordinary Jat village.s the houses are huddled together and 
open into narrow bye lanes, which after a dirty and tortuous course 
join the main thoronghfares. The lanes are seldom more than 
four or five feet wide. The only entrance to the village is by one 
or more gates whose number depends on the size of the village. 
All the people live inside except the rhamdrs or other outcastes, 
Avho are admitted, and have their houses at a little distance apart 
or round the site, facing outwards. 

The gates are the jiroperty either of the whole village or of 
a subdivision of it {fxifti or fhuhi), each subdivision having in this 
case its own. The form is the same in all cases. On each side of the 
roadway to a distance of twenty or thiity feet a mud platform, four 
or five feet in height is raised, and on these are verandahs closed on 
three sides, but open with pillars towards the road. The whole is 
rooted in (the verandahs and the roadway between them) and a 
very comfortable place of shelter formed, in which travellers rest 
and the people meet in the evening. There is sometimes very great 


1 

Town. j 

Population 

1901. 

Ludhiana ... i 

48,0+9 

Jaer^ou 

i 18.700 

Eaikot 

16,131 

Machhiwara 

5,588 

Khanna 

1 3,838 
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elaboration in these gates, and the different jjatfis will vie with 
each other in architectural display. The style of gate is very 
often a safe test of the condition of a Aollage, but there are few 
now that have not towards the outside an arch of masonry work, 
covered with some sort of ornamental design. In a great many 
villages the gate is a most commodious structure of solid masonry, 
which would cost in many cases a single j^jofti as much as 
B.S. 1,000 ; but everything, including labour, is generally subscribed, 
wood for beams, cowdung for burning lime, etc., and the only 
actual expenditure is on the pay of masons. It is on tin se gates 
principally that the architectural genius of the villages shows 
itself. The Settlement Officer says lie has often found shelter from 
a storm in a vdlage gate amidst a crowd of natives, villagers and 
travellers, collected with the stime object. 

The interior of a village is, as a rule, fairly clean ; it is outside 
that the filth collects. In the eastern parts the cultivated fields 
come to within a few yards of the houses, leaAung very little vacant 
space. Round the site is the usual road, and outside of this are 
generally small hedged enclosures {irdrii or (johru) in which the 
manure heaps are kept, and the women make the cowdung fuel. 
These enclosures may lie together in a piece of the (jon-a or waste 
land adjoining the site, or they may be between the fields and 
the road. Somecimes a proprietor is reluctantly compelled to 
devote a few square yards to this purpose The village ponds 
{toba) are the excavations from which the clay for building the 
village have been dug out. They are used for purposes of 
ablution and for watering the cattle. The drinking wells are 
generally inside the village. If a few trees about the pond 
be added, we have a complete statement of the surroundings of an 
ordinary village of the uplands in Hamrala and eastern Ludhiana. 
These eastern villages are, as a rule, of average size ; but the west 
and especially in the Jagraon Tahsil along the Ferozepore border, 
and in the Jangal, the villages are much larger, and the houses 
more spread out, land not being so valuable. Enclosures for 
cattle and cowdung fuel are thrown out all round, the lanes are 
much wider, and there is generally plenty of room round the site. 
The Muhammadan villages of the Bet are generally smaller than 
those of the Dhaia, and the sites are more open and straggling. 
There are no gates, and entrance is possible at almost any point. 
The tahin takes the place of the gate in the Dhaia. This is situat- 
ed outside the village, generally under the shade of a pill:liun tree 
and consists of a couple of rooms, built on one side of a mud 
platform three or four feet high. Travellers rest here ; and above 
all the huMa is kept going. 'I’lie fokia is in charge of a fiqii- 
whose principal duty is to guard the hukka and keep it alight. 
A rude mosque is often attached to the fukin ; and, if there is not 
one, the people pray in the t'lkia itself. There is generally plenty 
of room round a Bet village, the land adjoining the site being 
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The population of the last four censuses is given in the margin. 

From 1881 — 1891 the increase was 29,887 or 
::: ;;; 4-8percent. From 1 891—1901 it was 24,375 

1891 648,722 qc 3*8 per cent., and in the twenty years 

673,097 ^ggj — 1901, 54,262 or 8*7 per cent. Taking 

the last decade it is noticeable that the increase is chiefly in the 
rural areas which claim 20,457 of the additional population, when 
we consider the increase by Tahsils we find a striking contrast 
between Jagraon and Samrala. The former increased by 17,119 
persons, while Samrala decreased by 3,984. Ludhiana Tahsil shows 
an increase of 7,322. These figures are explained in the case of 
Jagraon by the increase in canal irrigation, and in Samrala partly 
by the emigration which its absence has produced, but still more 
by the epidemics of fever which have ravaged the population of its 
malarious riverain tract. 


The marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population of 

each Tahsil 
since 1881. 
In 1901 the 
figures of 
L u d h i a na 
Tahsil ex- 
cluding the 
town of 
L u d h i ana 
only showed 
an increase 
of 2*6 per 
cent., there 


Tahsil. 

Total Population. j 

J 

1 Percentage ok 
[ Increase. 

1881. 

! 

1891. 

1 

1901. ’ 

1891 

on 

1881 

1901 

on 

i 1891 

1 

Total for the District ... 

018,835 

648,722, 

673,097: 

+ 4-8 

+ 3-8 

Ludhiana ... ... . . , 

307,559 

323,700! 

333,337 

-t-5-2 

+ 2-9 

Jagraon 

158,7t57 

166,252 

184,765 

+ 4-7 

+ U-1 

Samrala ... 

152,509 

158, 770' 

1 

151,995' 

j + 4’1 

—2-4 


having been a decrease in the Bet, where the soil is hard and has 
deteriorated since Settlement, though the falling off is far less 
marked and general than in the Samrala Bet wdiich is notoriously 
unhealthy, the falling off in population becoming more and more 
marked as one approaches its eastern extremity. The result is that 
in spite of a shght increase in the urban population, Tahsil Samrala 
showed a decrease of 2*4 per cent, in the population of 1891. In 
Jagraon the increase of over 11 per cent, in 1901 was virtually 
confined to the rural population. 


Growfh of 
popalation, 
Gordon 
Walker, S, B., 
§ 40. 


The increase of population in 1881 was thus discussed by 
Mr. Gordon Walker : — 

“ Taking the Census figures as correct, we fiml that there has been a 
steady increase, which amounted to 11 per cent, in the first thirteen years 
and. to half that proportion in the next thirteen, the rate of increase having 
been the same in the towns as in the rural population. No safe conclu- 
sions can of course be drawn from the figures alone without consideration 
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of the circumstances of the district at the various periods, and these I will 
proceed to notice. When we annexed the country after the Sutlej 
campaign of 1845 we found it very fairly cultivated ; for our predecessors, 
the Sikhs, had done their best to increase their revenues by encouraging 
agriculture ; and all the States atid chiefs were under our own piotection 
or that of Lahore. Petty feuds were unconnmon, and there was general 
peace. But the Sikh revenue system was what we should call oppressive ; 
and the rule of some of the chiefs was a mixture of tyranny and rapacity. 
Property in land was considered a burden, which often under a bad ruler 
became too heavy to be borne ; and society must have been in an unsettled 
state owing to the frequent changes of rulers. In the same way there was 
a certain amount of trade ; but it was checked by the transit duties levied 
at short distances by each independent chief, and by the general lawless- 
ness. With our rule came perfect security to the husbandman and to the 
trader; and an immediate development of the resources of the country by 
the protection afforded to life and property and the opening out of com- 
munications. The increase in cultivation must have been very great in 
the few years that followed the Summary Settlement of 1847 ; but there 
are no details to show what it was. When the survey for the Regular 
Settlement was made in 1 850-52 it was found that there was a proportion 
of 84 acres cultivated in each 100 acres of arable area ; and a great part of 
what remained was brought under the plough within a short time after. 
Perhaps the best proof of the development of agriculture is the immense 
fall in prices between 1850 and 1860. The ruler had before that left the 
peasant just enough to live on, and had taken most of his dues in kind; 
while the latter knew that the more he cultivated the more he would have 
to pay, and he had probably as much laud under the plough as he could 
manage. The effects on the population of the development of resources 
that followed the introduction of our rule would take some time to show 
themselves, and would naturally appear between 1855 and 1868. There 
was not room for immigration on a large scale, the whole land being 
owned by the villages ; and there was no tendency for settlers to come 
from any neighbouring district, for the whole country was in much the 
same condition. The increase of population was all inside the district. 
The margin of extension has long ago been filled up, the proportion of 
culturable to cultivated being now one in ten ; and the prudential cheek 
on population has to some extent come into effect. There has been every- 
where a subdivision of holdings, and in most parts of the district the 
scarcity of land has made itself felt. At all events amongst the Jats and 
Bdjputs every man does not now marry as a matter of course, really I 
believe on account of the immediate expense ; and in most families will be 
found one or two men who have remained single. It is undoubtedly the 
case that a state of things equivalent to polyandry prevails amongst the 
Jats, though it is not recognised as an institution : and the result is a 
distinct check on population. The Sirhind Canal has just been opened, 
and the productive power of a large part of the district will thereby be 
increased. The portions affected by it are those in which the population 
is now least dense ; and it will be necessary for the present cultivators to 
call in others to their aid. But the whole of the land here also belongs to 
villages, and is mostly cultivated : and it is hard to say what the process 
of immigration will be, and whence the settlers will come. I doubt if the 
result will be to relieve the more thickly populated parts of this district of 
their surplus population. Except for this opening I should be inclined to 
say that the population of the district had arrived at the stationary stage, 
and that the rate of increase in the future would be at all events much 
smaller than in the past.” 


CEA^I, e 
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CHAP. I, C. The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
Popni^ion population of the Ludhiana District according to the Census of 

■ 1901 :— 

Migration. 


Tables S and — 
9 of Part B, 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 


Immigrants. 




I. 

From Tvitliin the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province. 

100, S72 

35,979 

73,893 

II. 

From the rest of India .. 


2,574 

1,610 

III. 

From the rest of Asia ... ... ... ... ... 

170 

114 

56 

IV. 

From other countries 

460 

435 

25 


Total immigrants 

114,686 

39,102 

75,584 


Emigrants. 




I. 

To within tho Punjab and North-West Frontier 

127,788 

53,430 

74,358 


Province. 

II. 

To the rest of India 

3,423 j 

2,527 

896 


Total emigrants 

131,211 

55,957 

7oj254 

Excess + and defect — of immigrants over emigrants 

-16,525 

—16,855 

+330 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
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Eissar 

1,331 

476 

1 Patiala ' 40,428 263 

Ambala 

8,688 

333 

1 Ndhha 10,772 237 

Hoshiarpur 

5,963 

536 

iR+piUcina with Ajmer- 1,224 561 

Jallundur 

14,479 

444 

Merwara, 

Mfj.ler Kotla ... 

8,327 

253 

United Provinces of 2,358 646 

Ferozepore ... 

12,605 

332 

Agra and Oudh. 


vinces in In- 
dia noted in 
the margin. 
There is also 
a consi d e r- 
able volume 
of immigra- 
tion from 
the coun- 
tries outside 
India. 


The emigration is mainly to the Districts and States noted in 

the margin. 



Males. 

! 

• !l 

os 1 

® >\ 

cS it 

Ci ll 

! 

QQ 

O 

C9 

Females. 

Ambala 

2,585 

4,985, XdbJia. 

3,407 

6,297 

Hoshiarpur 

921 

2,209: Lahore 

1,241 

830 

Jullundur 

3,440 

8,349 . Amritsar 

748 

738 

Kapurthala ... 

534 

l,i04| Cheuab Colony 

11,500 

0,307 

Mdler Kotla 

Ferozepore ... 

1,950 •i,3I7i;Rajputana with Ajmer 
8,438| 14,ICS’| Merwara. 

220 

86 

Faridkot 

Patiala 

i, 2 ls| 1,062 ; United Provinces of 
10,059, 21,136 1 Agra and Ondli. 

i 1 

1,206 

589 
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The District thus loses 16,525 souls by migration, and its net 

interchanges 

Net gain from + or loss to — 


Net gain from + or loss to- 


of population 
with the 
Districts, 
States and 
Provinces in 
India which 
mainly affect 
its popula- 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Ludhiana lost 

by intra-Provincial migra- 
tion alone 17,916 souls 
in 1901, or 13,343 more 
than in 1891. 


Hissar 

... + 

5,S7 

Nahha ... ... ... 

+ 

978 

Ambala 

... -i- 

1,118 

Lahore ... 

— 

1,642 

Hoshiarpnr ... 

... + 

2,833 

Chenab Colony 

— 

17,795 

Jnllnndnr 

... + 

2,690 




KapHrlhala 

... — 

793 

Peshawar 

— 

726 

Mdler Kotla 

... + 

2,051 

Rajputaoa with Ajmer- 

+ 

918 

Ferozepore 

... — 

10,001 

Merwara. 



Faridkot 

... — 

1,503 

United Provincoa of 


563 

Patiala 

... + 

9,233 

Agra and Oudh. 



tion are noted 

in tbe margin. 




Gain or loss by intra-Pro- 
vincial migration. 

1901. 

1891. 

Total 

-17.916 

-4,573 

Chenab Colony 

-17,807 

... 

Patiala ,. 

-1-9,233 

+5,127 

Mdler Kotla 

+2,051 

+2,982 

Ferozepore 

-10,001 

-9,160 


CHA^^I. C. 
Fopnlation. 

Migration. 


Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, i.e., those 

for migration in India both 
within the Punjab and to or 
from other Provinces in India, 
we have the marginal data. 


These figures may be summed up by saying that the main 
trend of emigration is to Ferozepore, while the chief source of 
immigration is Patiala — the net result to the District by intra- 
imperial migration being a loss of 17,155 persons. 

The following remarks on the migi'ation to and from the 
District are taken from the Census Report of 1881 : 

“Ludhiana, with its extensive riverain, occupies an intermediate 
position between the thickly peopled submontane districts in the north 
and the irrigated plains to the south. From over-crowded ^ Ambdla, 
Jullundar and Hoshidrpur, it receives surplus population, while it attracts 
immigrants from the central t'tates which lie to its south. On the other 
hand, the rapid extension of canal irrigation in Lahore, Amritsar and 
Ferozepore has attracted a large emigration to those districts. Much of 
the emigration in the case of Ferozepore, Ambala and Jullundur, and 
almost all the emigration to Hoshidrpur, is of the reciprocal type, while m 
the case of the Native States no less than seven-tenths of the migrants are 
women. The Kashmir colony in the town of Ludhiana does^ not appear to 
have been recruited to any considerable extent during the lifetime of the 
present generation.” 


Loss by intra-imperial 

1901. 

migration. 

Total 

-17,155 
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To a large extent these remarks hold good after 20 years. 
Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, and Amhala ■ still send large contingents, 
but they are dwarfed by the 40,000 immigrants returned from 
Patiala. The increase of canal cultivation in this as in other Dis- 
tricts is the dominant factor in determining the movements of the 
population, while in this District recruiting for the native army, 
and especially the loth (Ludhiana) Sikhs, draws off a large number 
of superfluous men. It is Avorth noting that the immigration of 
Kashmiris to this District has entirely ceased. In fact those of them 
who are left in Ludhiana are iu such straits for employment that 
they are practically dependent on the charity of two or three 
wealthy Kashmiris in the torvn. 

The value of age statistics in India is discounted by their 
uncertainty and their value rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt 
with become smallei'. The follorving figures show the distribution 
by age of every 10,000 of the population according to the Census of 
1901 



Age period. 

02 

c 

Females. 

Persons. 

^ Age period. 

1 

CO* 

O 

a 

s 

03* 

O' 

3 

b 

Persons. 

Infants under 1 

170 

145 

315 

1 

'■ 25 and under 30 

429 

379 

808 

1 

and under 2 

04 

78 

172 

30 

•1 35 ,,, 

399 

3.58 

757 

2 

» „ 3 

. 128 

99 

227 

I 85 

„ 10 ... 

297 

270 

567 

3 


. 127 ' 

105 

232 

; 40 

,. 15 

363 

320 

602 

4 

,1 Jl ^ 

13fi 

110 

240 

45 

„ >. 50 

220 

176 

390 

5 

>, 10 

. - 709 

565 

1,274 

1 50 

„ ,, oT) 

268 

242 

510 

10 

„ 13 

. 1 076 

500 

1,176 

55 

CO ... 

123 

51 

205 

15 

„ 20 

. 527 

380 

907 

! 60 

„ over 

872 

312 

684 

30 

V )) 

440 . 

385 

831 

1 






In the uplands the conditions are very favourable to longevity, 
the climate good and the habits of the people (Hindu Jats mostly) 
very temperate, lliere is a little fever every year in the autumn, 
but the effects of this generally pass a.way at once. In the loAvlands 
the climate is bad and fever almost universal for trvo or three months 
every year. Iliese different conditions result in longevity in the 
uplands, rvhile in the Bet the constitutions of mo.st people are under- 
mined by annual attacks of fet'er, and they seldom live to a great 
age. I do not think that religion or the habits of the people do much 
to produce this result ; Imt, as already observed, nearly the whole 
population of the Bet is Muhammadan and of the uplands Hindu. 
Comparing Sikhs and Muhammadans tve find — 



Upwards of 00, 

Total. 

Hindus ... 

18.042 

269,076 

Sikhg ... 

12,907 

104,919 

Muhammadans... 

14,955 

235,937 
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Kate per tmlle. 


Years. 

lIl.VLl’S. 

Muhamma. 

DANS. 

All religions. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

02 

rt 

Females, 

X- 

O) 

s 

m 

a> 

a 

S 

-.1 o 

1898 ... 

227 

20 3 

21-5 

20-3 

22 3 

20-3 

42i> 

IS'iy 

26- J, 

2J:'8 

27-5 

23-8 

20 7 
23-3 

25-0 

51'8 

1900 ... 

237 

211 

21-5 

23-3 

2-1 

45 + 

1901 ... 

18-8 

17 8 

10 5 

lo-S 

18 1 

17 1 

35 2 

1002 ... 

19-2 

IS'l 

18'3 

17‘5 

18-9 

17'9 

30 7 

Quinquen- 
nial aver- 
age. 

21‘4 

1 

1 

20-4 

21-9 , 

19'9 

21-3 

20-0 

4r3 


Vital statia- 
tics. 

Tables U— 13 
of Part B. 

Averafje 

birth-rates. 


SO that tlie proportion of persons living more than GO year.s is CHAP. I, C. 
greater among.st the former than amongst the latter. These Pnti^inTi 
remarks apply to the villages. 

Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the Distinct are normal. 

The last quincpiennial 
average rvas 27,815 
births, or 41-.3 
■laillcoi the population. 

The highest number 
recorded was in 1899, 
vh., 33,584, and the 
loAvest in 1901, ciz., 

23,072. The marginal 
table shows the 
figures by religion 
and sex. The ijuin- 
(piennial average fur 
1898 — 1902 was thus 
41 ’3 for both sexes, 
but the male bii’th- 


rate was 21 '3 as against 20 per milh- for females. 

The death-rates for the pa.st five years are given in the margin. 

The high rate in 1900 
and 1901 was duo to 
malarial fevers ; that 
of 1902 to bubonic 
plague. The mortal- 
ity of the latter year 
was notorious, 09,915 
people, or more than 
ten per cent, of the 
total population hav- 
ing died. The quin- 
quennial average of 


Years. 

Hinchis. 

lluhani- 

madans. 

All religions. 

stales. 

Females. 

Botli 

se.\es. 

1898 

32-5 

31-9 

29-2 

300 

32 3 

1899 

31-8 

28-1 

28-4 

35-5 

310 

1900 

5S'2 

(il-O 

54-7 

C7 3 

00-4 

1901 

52- 

52 8 

47-9 

57’5 

52-2 

1902 

1017 

108-2 

90-4 

120-3 

103-9 

Quinquennial 






average... 

54-G 

o0'4 

49-2 

02-4 

55*2 


Average 

death-rates. 


deaths for the past five years was 37,141 or 55'2 per milh- (49-2 


AveragQ of deaths} ate in the o-year 
jjeriorf, 1898- 1002, 


Age-p criod. 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

1 

0-1 

10-9 

14-9 

1 — 5 

9-9 

10-1 

5-10 ... 1 

2-8 

3’G 

All ages ... j 

43-2 

C2’4 

i 


for males and G2'4 for females) of the 
population. This excessive female moi’- 
tality is a very marked feature of the 
earlier age-periods as the margintd 
figures show. The average excess of 
births over deaths in the District between 
1891 and 1901 was 5,019 persons, giving 
a total of 50,191 for the decade. The 
difference between this figure and the 
actual increase shorvii by the Census 
of 1901 was 25,810, which represents 
the net loss to the District by migration. 
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CHAP. I, C. 

Fopolation. 

Average 

death-rates. 


The birth-rate of the District is slightly above that of the 
Province. The figures per mille for the five years ending 1900 are 
given beloTV : — 



1 

1896. 1 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Province 

43-0 

42-6 

410 

48'4 

411 

Lndbiana 

45*3 1 

1 

46*6 

42-6 

51-8 

45-4 


The death-rate is also higher than the Provincial ; the figures 
are : — 


! 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

! 

Province 

31-53 

3105 

3105 

29-57 

47-69 

Ludhiana 

341 

34-7 

32-3 

31-0 

60-4 


The Bet is very malarious and from August to November 
fever is very prevalent. In a bad year one can scarcely find in 
October an able-bodied man who is not suffering from it: 1892 
and 1900 were exceptionally bad years. In 1900 there were 
26,861 deaths from fever and in 1892, 20,653. The annual average 
for the decade 1891 — 1900 was 14,810 deaths from fever alone. 
Malarial cachexia is also found but is not common. The severity 
of the attacks of fever varies largely, but the general result is a 
weakening of the constitution which makes the people less able 
to resist other ailments. The civil station is malarious in the autumn 
months, but even a few miles’ journey inland seems to give com- 
parative immunity. The most healthy part of the District is the 
south-west comer about Bassian and the Jangal village where the 
climate is always dry and the water much purer. 


Small-pox. Small-pox breaks out from time to time. In 1896 it occurred 
in epidemic form and 2,383 deaths from it are recorded in that 
year. Small-pox is generally i-esponsible for 100 to 300 deaths 
annually. It has decreased considerably since the introduction of 
vaccination. 


Cholera. Cholera did not visit the District between 1872 and 1891, but 

in 1891 it carried off 1,000 persons, in 1892, 1,843, and in 
1900, 437. 

OtherdiBeases Other diseases of the bowels and of the spleen, largely caused 
by malarious conditions, are common. Pneumonia too claims its 
toll in the winter. 

Plague first appeared in the District in 1900-01 when there 
were 34 cases and 28 deaths. In the following year plague spread 


Plague. 
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tremendously owing to the withdrawal of the cordon. Ludhiana CHA^I, C- 
returned 65,364 cases and 48,016 deaths. In 1 902-03, however, population, 
the numbers dropped again as suddenly and the figures were 8,048 
cases and 4,930 deaths. 1903-04 saw a general reduction in 
the Punjab plague figures. Ludhiana, however, had more cases 
than any other District. An inoculating staff was at work during 
1902-03 and 16,040 inoculations were performed. 

On the subject of plague the Civil Surgeon writing in 1904 
said : — 


“The attitude of the people towards plague precautions is one of 
indifference on the whole. Inoculation is absolutely refused. Chemical 
disinfection is seldom asked for, but I have frequent applications for 
desiccation by stoves, which appeals to the people mainly, I think, because 
it can be carried out with little inconvenience to the occupants of infected 
houses and without any wholesale removal of property. The most astonish- 
ing feature to my mind is the indifference with which non-infected villages 
and towns permit people flying from infected areas to enter their borders. 
I must add, however, that a great deal depends upon the personal influence 
of leaders of communities and in certain cases lately zaildiirs of enlighten- 
ment and influence have been instrumental in getting villages to evacuate 
and carry out desiccation on a large scale. I have noticed also that 
certain villages infected in former years have, partially or completely, 
evacuated of their own accord on the reappearance of the disease this season 
and doubtless in time, the people will find from experience that their 
only safety lies in this measure. It seems to me that the difiSculty in towns 
is due to a want of cohesion between leading men. Individually members 
of communities and influential persons will be most desirous of adopting 
suitable measures, but each one is afraid to take the initiative lest he 
should get into disfavour or his action be deliberately misconstrued by his 
enemies and any organized attempt to cope with the matter is doomed 
to fail, so that one feels much in the same position as a potter trying to 
mould a vessel with dry clay.” 

The following statement shows the effect of plague on the 
population of the District : — 


Population on March 1st, 1901 


Add ■— 


Births in 1901 (March 1st to end of year) 


» 


J) 


1902 

1903 


Deduct 


Total 


Deaths in 1901 


ii 


ii 


1002 

1903 


(March 1st to end of year) 


19,656 

24,714 

28,752 


73,122 


31,323 

69,915 

36,972 


673,097 


73,122 

746,219 


138,210 138,210 

Population on January 1st, 1904 ... 608,009 

It will be seen that since the Census was taken the population 
has decreased by 65,088 souls and this is nearly all due to bubonic 
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plague, thougli the recorded deaths from plague t\"ere only 56,897, 
since it broke out in the District, 

The Ci-vil Surgeon writes: “quack” methods of treatment are 
common among the villagers. As soon as a man falls sick the 
nearest quack is sent for. For fever he will generally first prescribe 
a strong purgatAe, with strong directions for abstinence from food. 
The treatment of fever for a strong or a weak man is the same. 
Purgative medicines are obtained from the nearest Attar, i.e., the 
native druggist’s shop. They consist mostly of a mixture of senna, 
cassia pods, fennel, rose leaves, figs, tamarind and sugar, all boiled 
in water and strained through muslin. A glassful is given as a 
dose. Constitutional diseases are generally treated by drastic pur- 
gatives, croton, the seeds of which are made into pills. The 
common medicine for diandioea and dysentery is opium. For coughs, 
liquorice root is given. Honey with p'tpal rubbed into ct paste is 
also a very popular remedy. Contusions are , treated by local 
application of iialiii and hot fomentations. Contused and lacerated 
wounds are treated by stopping them with burnt silk. 

All eye-diseases from simple conjunctivitis and pan-ophthalmi- 
tis are treated alike, A common paint for the eyes is a paste made 
of a mixture of opium, alum, and rasaut, im., an impure Avatery 
extract of berberis. Another remedy is metallic zinc winch is oxidized 
and rubbed with a small piece of p'lpal, pulverised and apphed to the 
lids as surino. Alum is also used for coujunctivitis. Buboes, large 
boils, w'hitloAV, local iufiainmation, &c., are cauterized. The milky 
juice of the ak {calatropm iuJini] is obtained by breaking twigs and 
leaves, and collected in a small cup of Avheaten dough. This is 
applied over the part to be cauterized and bandaged on. For tooth- 
ache the common remedy is^okarharti (ijrhliton root) Avhich ivhen 
chewed relieves the pain. Bad teeth are extracted by the barber. 
For ear-ache some opium is robbed up Aidth oil and dropped into 
the patient s eai‘. hen a man suffers fi'oni delirium or mania or 
a Avoman from hysteria it is thought that the person so affected is 
possessed by a demon or evil spirit and charms and magic are 
resorted to. Certain men are supposed to practise exorcism and 
these are sent for. A very common method is to burn red chillies 
and allow the smoke to lie inhaled by the person possessed. This 
in many hysterical cases has a beneficial effect. Bone-setters are 
common in toAvns and large villages. For dislocation and simple 
fractures people generally go to them first. It is not uncommon 
to come across cases Avhere from tight bandaging actual o-ano-rene 
has set in, frequently resulting in the death of the patient? 

The ceremonies observed on the birth of a child by the Hindu 
portion of the agricultural population are as folloAvs When the 
midwdfe is called in, she ties a branch of the siris tree, and an iron 
ring over the door to notify the birth, and also to keep away evil 
spirits. If a son is born, the father goes at once and inforrns the 
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pddha or priest, and inquires wliether the time is auspicious or not. CHAP. I, C. 
If it is not, the father must make oiferings to the Brahmans. In population, 
cases of the worst coinlhnation of star.s, called iicnirl nn'd, the child „ ^ 

, p . , ’ . , 1 T 1 i_i i_ Customs con- 

m former times Avas throAVii out to perish, as it ivas iielievea that nectedw jth 
something \YOuld happen to the p irents if they kept it. *^‘HtdiasaD(i 

mother is kept close in the liouse for 13 days after the Itirth, when sikhs. 
the pddtm is called and gives a name to the child, on which occa- 
sion he receives Re.-l, and the piinihit and otliers something. 

Brahmans, dnjih’.'; and the neighhours are also fed, and sweetmeats 
distributed, considerable expense being incurred. This is in token 
of the purification, that the mituh or impurity is removed from the 
house, For a further period up to 40 days the mother does not 
mix with the rest of the people, only with her relations. Xone of 
these ceremonials ai'e observed by the Jats in the case of a girl, 
except that shtajr is kept. A Hindu child has no further ceremony 
by way of baptism, &c., to go through. A !^ikh generally takes 
the pahid when he has arrived at years of discretion. The whole 
of these ceremonies are not strictly olrserved by the agricultural 
portion of the community. The name i.s given to a son in the case 
of a Sikh by opening the Granth Sahib and taking the first letter 
of the page. Other Hindu Jats do not, as a rule, ask the Brahman 
pddha for a name, but give one themselves or ask the tdiardi. 

The period of 40 days’ seclusion (called rhilJti) is not kept unless 
for some special reason. 

Amongst the Muhammadans when a son is born the gd?:i or (DMuhamma- 
^nuIldJi (priest) comes on the first to the third day and recites the 
hdng or creed in the child’s ear, and it receives a name from the 
priest or from some respectable relative. 

There is little that is peculiar in the birth ceremonies observed 
by Muhammadans in this District. A woman generally goes to 
her father’s house for her first confinement and on the birth of the 
child messao-es, congi atulatory or otherwise according as the child 
is a boy or girl, pass between her parents and her husband’s 
parents. The messengers and the midwife are rewarded on a cus- 
tomary scale. T’he young' mother remains for o or 0 months in 
her father’s house. After confinement the woman is secluded for 
three days only. On the evening of the third day she goes towards 
the door, where she can see the sky* and the stars, accompanied by a 
boy of the family who has a gjhdid over his shoulders and a Avhip 
in his hand. The termination of the period of impurity is marked 
by a fast miniiiit, or a*ows made Avitli me object of obtaining 

Divine protection for the child are frequent and diverse. A child 
is made to wear a silver of two or three tolas’ iveight, changing 
the hash every'" yenr up to the age of 12. Then all the haslis aie 
sold and the money* used in feeding the poor. Ihis is called hadhdica. 

Another method is to sliave half the head one AA*eek and the other 

(1) Materials for this note were supplied by Ghnlarn Mohi-ud-din, Honorary Magistrate, 
liUdhiina. 
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CHAP. I, C. half the next. Another is to make the boy work as messenger to 
PopnJ^ion. 3“ imdm during the first ten days of moJmrram. For this purpose 
Muhamma "w^ears a Special dress of black and green mushn, and feathers in 
dans. tis turban. These customs are more common in cities than in 

villages. In Jagraon and the Jangal tracts the forms of minnat 
observed by Muhammadans approximate rather to those of Sikhs 
and Hindus. 


Circumcision {sunnat or suntdn) is a ceremony of equal impor- 
tance with marriage. It is performed at any time before the age of 
12 in the presence of the harddari. A child who is bom circumcised 
is called rasulia. 


Sex. 

Table 16 0 / 
Part B. 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below : — 


Census. 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 

1868 

... 



5,476 

1881 

«•* 

5,492 

6,459 

5,488 

1891 


5,478 

5,380 

6,463 

1901 


5,500 

6,885 

6,485 

( Hindus 


5,571 

5,560 

5,570 

Census of 1901 1 Sikhs ... 


5,527 

6,849 

6,533 

( Muhammadans 


5,309 

6,267 

6,346 


Females per 1,000 males by the Cenbdb 1901. 


The proportions of the sexes at birth have already been noticed 

under Vital Statistics. In spite 
of the preponderance of male 
births the female inf ant mortal- 
ity is so heavy that the number 
under 5 is less than nine-tenths 
of the number of boys, as the 
marginal table shows; and 
among Sikhs the proportion is 
only three-fourths. Indeed these 
data rather over-estimate the 
number of girls among the 
Sikhs, many boys in Sikh 
families having been returned as Hindus because they had not taken 
'pahiil, while all the girls were returned as a matter of course as 
Sikhs. 


Year of 
life. 

All reli- 
^iona. 

Hindfis. 

Sikhs. 

Mabam* 

madanSs 

0—1 

856 

872 

766 

898 

1—2 

837 

844 

761 

890 

2-3 

773 

745 

704 

859 

3—4 

826 

819 

737 

894 

4—5 

803 

784 

765 

852 

Total 0-5 

820 

814 

747 

879 

All ages. 

823 

795 

807 

870 


In later life the proportion of females to males is higher 
among the Sikhs, but lower in the case of the other two main 
religions. This is almost undoubtedly due to the excess of the 
female over the male death-rate already noticed. The result is that 
there are according to the Census returns of 1881, 1891 and 1901, 
only 45 females to 55 males in the District. As elsewhere the ratio 
of females to males is somewhat higher in the villages than it is in 
the towns, but the difierence is very shght. 
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The proportions of the sexes vary in the different religions, hnt 

= — — iNInhaniinadans liave a fairly 

high ratio at .'.11 ages, as com- 
pared Avith Hindus or Sikhs. 
The latter have a very Ioav pro- 
poi-tion (less than 75 per cent.) 
of female children under 5, 
and in each religion the ratio 
i.s Avorse in that than in the 
0 — 1 age-period. Indeed the 
Hindus and Muhammadans 
])roportion of female.s as ages 



Females per 1,000 males. 


Infants Children 
under 1. 'under 5. 

! 

All ages. 

Hindlis 

872 814 

70.1 

Sikhs ,..* 

7GG 1 747 

807 

Muhammadans 

898 870 1 

b70 

All religions 

8,7G 820 

' 

823 


m 


the 


shoAV a steady decrease 

increase, and the Sikhs probably only imi)rovc their ratio became 
Hindu Avomen are married into their families. 



Jat females per 1,000 males. 


0*5, 

5- 12. xVll ages. 

Hindus ... 

745 

G7ri , 727 

Sikhs 

730 1 

7^0 820 


Among the Jats the 
figures a re still more curious. 
Here the ratio of femr les 
to males is at its loAA'est 
in the 5 — 12 age-period, 
especially among the Hindu 
Jats. "When the figures 
for any Jat tribes are taken the deficiency becc.raes even more marked 

in certrdn cases, as the 
marginal instances shoAv. 
In the GareAViil A'illages of 
‘ Darbiiri ’ status, viz., 
Piaipur and GnjarAval, the 
ratios are still Avorse. 
XaiangAviil is also bad, and 
so is the Gil 
Gil. 



FE.MALES PER 1,0C0 

MALES. 

Age 0 — 5. 

Tribe. 


Garewal. | Oil. 

DlbTriwal. 

Hindus ... 

1 

6S7 ; 724 

021 

Sikhs 

540 j 621 

078 


Aullage of 


After the ceremonies Avhich folloAv birth the next ceremony in 
a child’s life is its betrothal. There are n-AV amongst the Hindu 
Jats tA\'0 forms of betioth il — Avhere money is taken by the girl’s 
people, and AA'here it is not (/"'a). The latter is the only pure 
form. The girl’s parents generally make in([Uirics beforehand and 
fix on some family At ith Avhoni they should like an alliance, and in 
AA'hich there is a boy suitable, the only restriction being that the 
family does not belong to four gntr, Avith_Avhich the parents are 
alreadA^ connected The X:ii or Brahman of the family il'iiji) is sent 
to the house selected and makes the projto.^al. If it is accepted, he 
returns in a fcAV duA'S Avith money and sugar mhich he has recemed 
from the other family. The father of the boy calls the neighliours, 
and the Idgi is seated on a high place Avith the others all round 
him by Avay of doing him lutiionr. The jinn 'hit or jidiJha of the 
family makes the boy .■' ■ ■■ ''"n • prayers, and then the Idgi puts a 
mark on the broA\' of tb ’ k a,nd gHes him the monem and 

sugar into his lap. This completes the betrothal. It is said that 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Sex. 


Civil cond.- 
tion. 

Table 14 0 / 
Part B. 

Betrothal 
among 
H indna. 

Gordon 
Waller, S. R. 

§ 77 . 



CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

Betrothal 

among 

Hindus. 


Marriage 

among 

Hindus. 

Q (! r d 0 n 
Walker, S. R. 
§ 78 . 


Hindti cere 
monies at 
marriage. 
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before annexation, taking a consideration for girls was unknown, 
because tlie rulers would not permit it; and it is still forbidden in 
tlie ^Xablia State. But now tlie custom is almost universal, althougli 
tlie transaction is still kept secret, and is never admitted ; and only 
a few of tlie better families abstain from it. Indeed a Jat con- 
sideis tlie birtli of a daugliter a piece of luck, for the ordinary 
price has in recent years run up very high No wonder that 
marriage is now considered a luxury, and one wife enough for a 
whole family. It is almost certain that polyandry is common in 
practice, and the manner in which the brother claims Icareiva on 
the decease of the nominal husband supports this. The girl is 
considered as purchased by the family, who can seldom afford to 
pay so large a sum as her price twice over. In the case of a 
betrothal, for consideration the parents of the child accompany the 
Idiji and a liargain is struck. Part of the price is paid, and the 
Idiji perfoi’iiis the usual ceremonies. Betrothals among the common 
Jats take place iiow-a-days when the girl is 10, 12 or even older, 
for the longer she is kept the higher price she will fetch. Boys 
are kept till 1 8 or 20, because their parents cannot collect enough 
money to pay foi- a girl. 

Marriage under tlie circumstances generally follows soon after 
betrothal. If the betrothal is gyun, the girl is married at about 9 
years of age : otherwise when the money agreed on has been paid. 
The jjdrJhas of both parties are consulted and a date fixed. The 
bi’idegroom and a few relations go as a marriage party (bardt) to 
the liride’s house and the marriage ceremony is performed. 

I'he ceremonies attending marriage are as follows : — A place is 
marked off (called hedi) Avith four upright stakes joined with 
cross-pieces of wood at the top, and inside of this the pair are 
seated rvith the Biahman Avho celebrates the marriage ; and a small 
fire is lit and kept up rvith ghi. The Brahman marks off on the 
ground AAntli flour Avhat is called a chiah, a square divided into 
compartments, each representing some deity, and worships this in 
the name of the liride and ])ridegroom. "When the prayers have 
been said, the marriage i/iaidur or chaim is repeated; and the pair 
Avalk round the Are and rhank (ceremony called jihera) four times, 
the Avomen of the spectators singing, and the Brahman repeating 
his manta rs. This completes the ceremony ; and the bride and 
bridegroom return to the ht mo of the latter. The bride spends a 
feAV days there, and then goes back to her parents, Avith whom she 
resides till she is finally made over to her husband tAVO or three 
years after (>«»/, Ticv/). There is almost no expense over an ordi- 
nary Avedding ; Ijut Avhere the parents are very well-to-do there 
is a lai'ge marriage party, and all the people are entertained at 
the bride’s hou.se, a good deal of money being spent on dancing 
gills, fii'eAvorks, &c., besides. It is also the custom in good families 
to give Avith the daughtei' a dower of cash, jewelry, &c., and as it 
is coming to be considered a sign of social rank to be able to do so 
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instead of taking money for lier, it is likely tliat tlio custom will CHAP. I, C- 
spread. Population. 


All the clans of Jats practice harnca or widow-marriage. The iuntiu cere- 
proceedings on this occasion are very simple. The neighljour.s are 
called, including the hi mint nix r.<, or respectable members of the 
village community as witnesses of the ceremony. The Brahman j-nrctm 
says a few mantars making a chaiik as in a tirst marriage, and riages. 
ties the clothes of the parties together, d'he man tlien puts a sheet 
over the woman’s head and she becomes his wife. There is no ithmn 
or walking round. It is certain that there is an increasing amount 
pi laxity in the matter of these second maia-iages, and people live 
together as man and wife without going through any ceremony. 

Such conduct is punished by a heavy fine under native I'ule. 


Amongst Muhammadans it i.s the cin^tom for tlie parents of tho Betrothal 
boy to go to the house of the girl selected and make the proposal. 

If it is accepted, Ee. 1 and 1 1 seers {hach.-hn) of sugar, and some hammadane. 
clothes are given to the girl, and also ornaments. The priest 
(wB/Zof/t) is called, and the girl’s father declares the betrothal. Tho § 79 .’^’^’ 
boy’s father is given in return a [miji-i and hhes, and is well fed 
and sent away. The marriage may take place at any time, except 
in the months of Eamzan, Muharram, iShahban. Tho uui of the 
girl is sent with some clothes to the boy’s house and announces the 
date. The boy and his friends go on the appointed day to tho 
girl’s house in a marriage party, and the ceremony is performed by 
the miilWi ; and the dotver is fixed at the time of the ceremony. 

The jaliez or marriage portion given with the girl b}’ her parents 
varies according to their means, and consists of clothes, joAvelry, kc., 
sometimes cattle. As with the Hindus, the girl spends a day or 
two in her husband’s house, and then I’eturns to hei' parents till 
she is finally made over (mukldim) to her husband. 

The Settlement Officer Avrote as follows in his Census Eeport 
for the District in 1881 : — 

“ Although polygamy is rare, except in the case of very rich men, or 
of a second wife being taken by kareica, the number of single male.s is 
nearly double that of single females. The principal reason given for 
this is that- one family will not give a daughter in marriage to another 
without either money or an exchange, by which they get a daughter 
in marriage to a son of theirs. The Jats mostly take money, and the 
price of a girl is now very high, so that many men have to remain 
single. But the real causes are that males are in excess of females, 
and that they marry at a later age. Moreover, a state of things Avhich 
is practically equivalent to polyandry prevails among the Jats though 
Bot openly recognized as an institution.” 

Brabmans, Kliatris, Banias and Suds generally obtain wives from 
other Districts, especially Jullundur, Ferozepore, and Amritsar and 
the Native States of Patiala and A^abba. Mubammadans generally 
marry in tbeir own clans and very seldom outside the District. 

No regular trade in women is known to exist, but -wives are as a rule 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Fopnlation. 


Infanticide 
and treat- 
■ment of fe- 
male children 


purchased £i om their parents and as the criminal records show, some- 
times from professional or non-professiomd abductors. Amongst 
Jats males aie married at about 15, and females at about 12 
rears of ago. Auiougst Kliatrfs, Suds and other Hindu tribes, &c., 
early maiilages are common. Muhammadans generally marry at 
about the same age as Hindxis. 

IVi'iting in 1^81 the Settlement Officer said : — “Infanticide 
is unknown, and female cliildreu aie treated with great care by 
most classes (the exception, perhaps, being the Rajputs). They are 
regarded as a vahialde commodity by most Jats, Kliatrfs, Siids and 
the lower tribes.” But enquiiy showed that it certainly existed 
as late as 1874 in Piaipur and the other Jat villages in which the’ 
Garewals considered that they formed a superior class, and the 
statistics given above under ‘ Sex ’ are not at all re- assuring. They 
indicate that oven if deliberate female infanticide has ceased to 
be openly practiced, girl children are treated with so much less 
care than boys that the mortality amongst female children largely 
exceeds, in some cases, that amongst males of corresponding age. 


Langaage. 


; 

liopornon per 

Languaeo. ■ 

10 OUO of popu- 
lation 

Fanjaiii. 

0.500. 

JMjastliani, 

11. 

Wo8fc-in Uiudi. 

44. 

Kashtm'ri. 

18. 

i’ashto. 

2. 

Persian. 

0. 


L.VNGUAGE, 

Talilo X of Part II of the census report of 1901 gives detailed 

information as to the language 
spoken in the District. The 
figures in the margin give the 
distribution of every 10,000 of 
the population by language, 
omitting small figures. The 
language of the District is Pan'- 
jabi, as spoken in the Malwa, 
in a veiy pure form. There 
are few peculiarities of gi’ammar, but many of pronunciations and 
the names of many things are as usual peculiar to this part of the 
country. The glossary and illustrative songs and sayings, etc., 
ap^ieiided to hlr. Gordon lYalkorV Settlement report give some idea 
of the everyday language of the people. 

Tfiuirs, Castes and Leadixli Families. 

Out of a total of 879 villages, 5o2 belong to Hindu and Sikh 
Jats ; 7(3 to Muhammadan Jats, 98 to Muhammadan Rajputs, 87 to 
Giijars, and 12 to Araiiis. The statistics of the more important qots 
are as follon s : among Hindu and Sikh .lats— Gil 97 villages, DhffifvM 
95, Sandhii 82, G.n'owal, 55, Punaich -11, L^pal 22. Among the 
Muhammadan^ .Jats — Kiirsa 27 villages, Tiir 10, Molival 9. 
Among the Rajputs — Manj 52 villages, Ghorewiiha 13. Among the 
Aiahis -Karu 22 villages, Rahfl 12, Xarii 10. These constitute 
the agricultural population. 

arfSd'is- and castes as classified by Mr.- IFalker 

tribotion of ai’c gls'en lielow, witli their numbers according to the Census of 

tribes and IQOl ' ^ 

castes. 


Journal of 
the Asiatic 
Society of 
Ben^ral, A’ ol 
XXXVIII, 
Part I. 
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1 


Per cent, on 

Class. 

Tribe. 

i 

Total 

whole 

population. 

Priestly and religions ... 

L’1,,A51 

Id.hO.S 

4 

•>^ 


* Khatri 


2 

Traders and shop-keepers ... ■ 

Bania 
' Snnar 

1 l.L’Iii 

2 

1 

( 

Suil 

2 icii; 





2 ;! i.:'.v.> 



Rajput 

211.17:; 

4 

Agriculturists ... ... ... 

i Gujar 


o 


; A rain 

;!2._'2o 

o 


. 1 A-\vaii 

4,. 'on 

i 


Chatnar 

(;2,h73 

D 


Chuhra 

2 i,r>.v) 

B 


Julalia .. . . 

l'j,7:i0 



T.irkh:iit ... 

20,'.)!U 

B 

Menials and artizans ... ... ■ 

.Ibinwar 
' Nai 

!,S 2'.i:i 

B 

2 


Lohar 

8,727 

1 


Kumhar .. 

0.074 

1 


j Moohi 

0 28:i 

1 


Chhimbu ... . . 

8 824 

1 


This leaves 11 per cent, of the whole population unclassified. 

The table given below shows the distribution of villages among 
the chief agricultural tribes. 


LIST OF VILLAGES INilAUITED. 


1 


4 5 

32 - 

5 = 5 

•- ^ 

'j 

i 

O 

7 I 8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

Name of Talisil. 

^ 5 ’ 

S ^ 1 

i 

I ; 1 

V- ic 

0 

< a 

1' 

4 

1 

•fl 

Total ut in- 
habited viU 
lagcH. 

rs 

J i 

1-3 

H 

,3 

Samrala 

' 1 

i 157: 40 

8^ 26 

8' 2 ! ... 

i 


10 

261 

14 

275 

Ludhiana 

. . 1 248' 17' 

52 

1 

57 

17' 1 

10 

14 

425 

27 

452 

Jagraon 

... : 110 1 

1 

1 : 13 

14 

loj ... 

1 


0 

109 

G 

175 

Total of District 

... 524 G7^ 

1 ] 

4 yi 

70 

34 ' 4 

1 

16 

80 

855 

47 

902 


The Brahmans arc scattered all over the District. They 
Seldom eng'age m tr.adej and for the mo^t pait live on the dats of 
the itplands, ferv villages being Avithout two or three families : 
but their services are also required by the Hindus of the large 
towns. They are of the usual subdivisions of Sarsut Brahmans, 
and no detailed account of them is necessary. The Hindu (Suita iii) 
Jats perhaps pay them more attention than the Sikhs, but even the 
Muhammadan Rajputs make use of their services on occasions. 


CHAP. I, C 

Population. 

Statistics 
and local dis- 
tribution 0 f 

tribes and 
castes. 


Distrilmtion 
of land 
a m o Ti 
agricultural 
tribes. 


Priestly 
aod religioua 
classes : 
Brahmans. 
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TJddsis, etc., 


CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

other reli- 
gions classes : 
Bharils. 


Udasls. 


Bairigis, 
Sani&sfi, &c. 


Sayyids, 


The principal ascetic class are the Bharais (6,258). The 
Hindu Jats of the eastern parts are almost all Sultanis by religion ; 
and outside each village there is a small PW Klidna or shrine erected 
in honour of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan. This is in charge of a Bharm or 
guardian, who is a Muhammadan, and is not a celibate. These men 
are said to be Shaikhs, because they belong to no other tribe. Every 
Thursday they go to the shrine in the evening, bghta lamp and beat 
a drum at it. The people make small offerings of cash, grain, &c., 
(rharhdica), which the Bharais take. They also receive small 
presents at other times and accompany the pilgrims who go to visit 
the tomb of the Saint Sultan in the Dera Ghazi Khan District. There 
is generally a small plot of land, half an acre or so, attached to the 
village shrine, of which the Bliarai gets the produce. 

The Udasis are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded by the eldest 
son of Guru Xauak (Srichand). The Census of 1881 found 2,366 of 
them in this District while that of 1901 returns only 1,949. They 
are mostly Jats by origin, the chela or disciple and successor being 
usually chosen from this tribe, and are to be found in possession of 
the dharmadlas in Hindu villages, where they distribute food to such 
as come for it, and read the Granth both of Baba Nanak and of 
Guru Govind Singh, although they do not attach much importance to 
the latter. The head of the college is called mahant, and the 
disciples chelas. They live in Sikh as well as in Hindu villages, and 
it is probably on this account that they do not quite neglect Guru 
Govind Singh, They rarely many ; and, if they do so, generally 
lose all influence, for the dharmsala very soon becomes a private 
residence, closed to strangers. But in some few families, such as 
that of Jaspiil Bangar, which keeps up a very large or 

alms-house it has always been the custom to marry, the endow- 
ments being large enough to support the family and maintain the 
institution ; but the eldest son does not in this case succeed as a 
matter of course. A chela is chosen by the mahant or by the 
family. If a mahant whose predecessors have not married should 
do so, he would lose aU weight with the people. The policy of 
Government with regard to the grants for dharmsdlas and langars is 
to encourage this class to throw off their religious character by 
converting them into mei’e landed proprietors. 

^ ^e Bairagis (914) are to be found in charge of the thdhar- 
dwdrds or temples of Thakar, and the Saniasis, who are very few in 
number, of the devidwdrds or temples of Devi. There are a very 
few Nirmilas and Xihangs to be found in some villages, where they 
occupy the dharmsdlds, and also some jogi faqirs. These do not 
require a detailed account. There are one or two deras of Suthra 
Shahi faqirs. 

The Sayyids have not been included in the religious classes as 
they are really agriculturists. There are a few Muhammadan fam'rs 
belongmg mainly to the Madari and Jalali sects. 


Trading castes. 
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■ Here, as to the west of the Sutlej, the Khatns, 15,727, are the 
great commercial class. Their principal gots are Chirfmunj, Isande, 
Khullar, Jerath at Lmdhiana itself; Bahl, Kapur, ]\Iahre, Seth, Beri, 
Senchar, ^\nd Dhir at Jagraon ; Batte, Sohndi and Karir at Machhi- 
wara, and Bahlolpur ; Sahgal and Thapar at Raikot ; Had and Cham 
at Khanna. But the gots of Khatris are innumerable. 


There are a great many Banias of the gots Gar, Goyal, Sital, Mital, 
Bran, Dheran, Basal, and Kasai. Banias, though found everywhere 
are less numerous than Khatris. In the Jangal villages they ai’e the 
only shopkeeping class. They number 11,210. 

The Sunars, 6,888, are found all over the District, and are en- 
gaged in their trade of gold and silver-smiths. 


The Suds, 2,336, deserve mention here, l)ecause the Ludhiana 
District is considered the head-quarters of the tiibe. It appears 
from the Census Report that there are more than 20,000 of them 
in the Province, and that more than a quarter of these are in the 
Kangra District and about three-fourths in the Jullundur Division. 
These people are distinct from aU other Hindits but their origin is a 
mystery, all explanation by the people themselves having the object 
of giving a meaning to the name which will reflect honour on the 
tribe. They say that they are really the same as the Raikwals of 
Agra, Delhi, &c., and they have the same gots, but do not intermarry 
with them. They have become a separate tribe like the Kaiaths, 
whom they resemble in the laxity of their religious observances, 
and in their liking for wine and flesh. Geographically they are 
divided into the hill (Uchdndia) and the plain {Neivdndia) ; and 
socially, into pure [khara) and inferior {goto, cfiechdr). The Siids 
of the hills are said to belong to the latter class, who have 
degenerated at some period by widow mariiage. The line is now 
drawn hard and fast ; and the two classes do not mix, although 
the gola Suds do not now marry widows. The Siids are engaged in 
money-lending principally, and are to be found in Ludhiana and 
a few villages round, and in the town of IMachliiwara. They are 
fond of service as munsMs, and half the patwarisof the District and 
most of the kanungos belonged at one time to the tribe. Though 
of a good physique, they do not like active service. They are most 
intelligent, especially in their own interests ; and there are many 
sayings in proof of this, e.g., Sud par, guthn luur : ‘if a Slid is on 
the other side of the river, leave your bundle on this side.’ 


The Jats make up more than one-third of the whole population, 


Total 

1 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Muhammadan, 

234,739 

76,886 

131,963 

25,890 

100 

33 1 

1 

56 

11 


and own 62 per cent, of the 
land. They are distributed by 
religion as shown m the mar- 
gin. 

It is worthy of note that 
Sikhism which in 1881 was the 


CHAP. I. C. 
Population. 

Commercial 

classes; 

Khatris. 


Banias. 


Sunars. 


The Suds. 
Gordon 
Wallcer^ 8, B. 
§ 45. 


Eeligions of 
the Jats. 
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CHAP. I, C. religion of 46 per cent, of the Jats in this District is now professed 
Population, by 56 per cent., the percentage of Hindus having fallen in cor- 
responding ratio from 43 to 33. 

The Miihammadtin Jats appear to have been converted to 
Walker's R Aurangzeb. They are to be found in the 

§ 47. ' ' ' Samrala and the upper part of the Ludhiana Bets, or just over 
them. The other Jats are either Sultiinfs (Hindus) or Gurii Sikhs 
(including Iviikas). The Jats adhere to their aots or clans through 
all religions ; and their belonging to one faith rather than to 
another is geneially a mere matter of locality, ’ Thus we find of 
the Garewal not iduhammadan villages in the Samrala Bet ; and in 
the uplands, Hindu or Sikh. The iMuhanrmadans are perhaps 
rather bigoted ; but with the others religion ^vill be found to have 
at present a secondary place. 


quaSl.f Hindu Jat of this District deserves all the good things 

the Jats as that have Ijeen written of the tribe. If the Jats are the bestpeasant- 
^7 ^^lay say that the IMalwa Jat possesses in a greater 

TFaUer. 6'. R . degree than any other branch of the tiilie the qualities which 

^ have earned for it this distinction. In the Halwa country is usu- 
ally included at least the whole of this and the Ferozepore 

District, together with the greater part of the protected States 

to the south of them. In physique the Malwa Jat is not sur- 

passed by any race in India, if indeed he is not to be put at the 
top of the ti'ee in this respect. Xo regiment in the Indian 
Army can show such fine stalwart soldiers as those recruited 
from this part of the country ; and although detractors are wont 
to say that he has a small heart in a huge person, the Malwai 
has given ample proof that this is mere libel. 'Ihe Malwa Jat 


appeal’s to surpass his bi'other of the Munjha m prudence and 
thiift , and he a better cultnator, more capable of managing 
his faim. A.s ci ideiice of tins, rve may point to the manner 
111 "which the foiuier has succeeded in the strug’gle going on 
under our rule between the ; griciiltural and the money-lending 
class. With the M;ilwa Jat as a rule, the class whose business 
is ordinarily m= .ncy-lending has really very little chance, for the 
foimer turns his hand to this as easily as to anythin o’ else. W^hen 
a Jat has spare money, he will not squander it ; but, if ho gets a 
chance, will lend it on the security of land. Where Kliatris or 
Siids have established themselves in the early years of rule, it is 
very hard foi- the people to shake them off ; but in the Dhaia vil- 
lages most mortgages of land are to Jats, some of whom have 
establrshed a very extensive money-lending business. The Muham- 
madan Jat, though much superior to the Ibijput or Guiar, is not 

equal to his Hindu fellow tribesman. He is to'bo found alono- the 
rver, principally in the Samnila Tah.sil, and although excelirne’ as 
a cultivator, he is often reckless and extravagant— a result thatmav 
be due either to his religion or to his surroimdings, soil, &c. 
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There are two types of the Hindu Jat to be found in this 
District, the difference being entirely the effect of locality. The 
Jat of the Pawadh, or highly cultivated and irrigated eastern 
tract, is a slave to his land. tlTth him it has been all work and 
no play for generations, and this has told on his physique and 
intellect. The cultivation of his holding is a constant round of 
toil, especially where there is a large area under sugarcane ; and 
he is lucky if able to knock off and give himself and his cattle a 
few days’ rest during the i-ains. He has no thoughts beyond his 
village ; and never dreams of seivice. But withal he is thrifty to 
niggardliness, and industrious beyond comparison ; and it is sheer 
bad luck if he gets his head under water. When he has a little 
money to spare, he at once lends it on the security of some less 
lucky sharers’ land. For the Jat of the Jangal the labour of culti- 
vation is of the lightest description, and he appears incapable of re- 
maining idle for long. He turns his hands most readily to carrying : 
but also goes in largely for cattle trade, service, anything in fact 
^ that will enable him to turn an honest ]>enny, for he is seldom a 
rogue. His favourite method of spending the time between sowing 
and reaping, when he and bis cattle would otherwise be absolutely 
!, idle, is to start with a cart in the direction of Ludhiana, sell his own 
grain, and whatever more he can collect, and return Avith a load of 
gnr or anything else that he thinks he AA’ill be able to dispose of 
1 i at a profit. The cart is probably at first the ordinary rude one 
i used in field At'ork, and the cattle are those that Avork in the plough; 
I but after a few successful journeys he buys a better cart and 
, I probably better cattle, thus extending the field of his operations. 

* I This difference of life has produced in him mental and physical 
f 1 qualities, much superior to those of the PaAvadh Jat, although the 
/ j latter is far ahead of other tribes in both respects ; and one can 
I * fefi difference at a glance. The Jat of the Jangal is undoubtedly 
i 1 at present the finest stamp of peasantry in India, What he will 

• 'Ibe when irrigation from the Sir hind Canal is fully developed 

remains to be seen. The PaAAuidh Jat has but one string to his bow, 
while his brother of the Jangal has at present many. Hard cash 
i;. finds its Avay into Jagraon and loAA'er Pakhowal villages through 
4 half a dozen channels. Under former rulers, whose system was to 
take as much from the cultivators as they could get, the Jat was 
usually kept down ; but since annexation his genius has had full 
play, and he is waxing fat. I do not know of any class that ought 
to be so gratef id to us. On occasion he can be extravagant, and 
very large sums are sometimes spent on celebrations, especially in 
Jagraon Tahsil. This generally means that a man has more money 
than he knows Avhat to do with. Besides excelling as an agricul- 
turist, the Hindu Jat is a good subject and a most re.'^jiectable 
member of society. He has, as a rule, no Auces ; and, although I 
"y Avould not assert that a lively sense of gratitude to us as his rulers 
1 is ever present in his thoughts, he knows that our Government 
I gives him greater security than any preceding one did, and he is 
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quietly contented. His chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which has 
Population, now developed into litigiousness. 

Gofs or Bub- District, and especial ly in the Samrala Tahsil, 

divisions of the multitude of gots amongst the Hindu Jats is a very remarkahle 
^'‘^^oTr'd 0 « feature. iSiot only do adjoining villages belong to different gots, 
Waller, 8. R. but inside each village will generally be found two or three pattis 
^ of distinct origin. This is accounted foi’ by the ni-mner in which 

the country was colonized. In the history of each village it wiU 
be seen that the foundei’s came in comparatively recent times from 
different parts of the countiy, and belonged to different gots; and 
that they united merely for their own convenience, the common 
tie of belonging to the same tribe lieing sufficient To the south 
and west, on the other hand, we do find that the Jats in some 
instances came in bodies, and villages belonging to the same got lie 
either in groups or within short distances of each other. Thus the 
Sidhu and Gil Jats appear to have come eastward in large parties, 
and to have settled down in adjoining or alternate villages in the 
western part of J*agraon. But the rule throughout the District is 
variety of gots, and the few groups of villages that there are, each 
lielonging to one got, are the exception. The reason for this 
apparently is that in the eastern parts, in the neighbourhood of 
Sirhind and Ludhiana, the Imperial authority was always strong 
enough to protect its suliject'-, who settled down in small ffillages 
as they came ; while in the we.st it tvas less felt, and people of one 
tribe had to collect in large villages for protection. In Samrala no 
attempt was made at settlement to return the land as distributed 
amongst the various subdivisions ; but in the other Tahsils it was 
possible to do tins roughly, as there were a few gots owning villages 
and groups of villages. And the details of area held by the leading 
gots in these two Tahsils, as ascertained by the Settlement Officer, 
are showm below, in percentages of the total area of each Tahsil ; — 


Tah-il. 

Total 

Jats. 

jo-irewalj Gil. 

! i 

, Sulim. 

DhiJon. SekhonJ 

lihan- 
1 flKer. 

Ludbiina ... 

58 

8^3 

5 

13 1 1 

i 

i 

Jagraon 

OS 

1 5 

9 

i •'>1 2 

1 1 1 

I 

! 

1 


Garew6i First in rank are the Garewal Jats. Tliis got holds about fifty 

■ta. large villages near Ludhiana in a group, and members of it are also 

to be found scattered over the Di.-trict; they number 17,471. 
They trace their descent to a Riijpvit, Ihija Rikh, who came 
from the south and settled in Kahhir in the hills. Bairsi, son 
of Rikh, left Kahliir and settled at Naiebad ttteh to the south of 
Ludhiana, and contiacted a maniage wih a Jatni, called Riipkaur, 
and had to start a got for himself, as his biothers would have noth- 
ing further to do wnth him. His son was Gare, whence the name of 
the got ; but another fanciful origin is Kareivdl from hareioo. The 
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; d(?scendants of Bairsi gradually spread over the country to the south- CHAP. I, C. 

*. west of Ludhiana. The Garewals are admitted by the other rjots to Popuiation. 
be superior, and are called sdlm luy, i.e., superior. As amongst the ^ 

Rajputs, their women are secluded, and do not take part in field- 
j work. Their girls are sought in marriage by the best families of 
' Sardars, and even by Rajas. The Garewj'd families of Raipur, 

Giijarwiil and iSarangwal had a sort of local authority at the close 
of the last century, and are called by pre-eminence .sd/of loy. 'I'he 
; GareAVcils are in consequence of all this the proudest of the Jats, and 
somewhat inferior as cidtivators. They are also very extravagant 
and quarrelsome ; but they take to service Itetter than any other got 
as they hold it honorable, and in all of their villages will be found 
men who aiu either serving in our army or in receipt of pensions. 

A great deal of money thus finds its way into their hands. When 
they trust to cultivation alone, they ai-e not so successful. A Avidow 
can marry her ihtcar (husband’s younger biothei’) or jeth (hus- 
band’s elder brother) only. This is also the rule among the Gils 
and Bidhus. Among the endogamous subdmsion (.f the Xaibs, widow 
remarriage is not aUoAved. Among the remaining sections of the 
Jats a widow is expected to marry her etc war or jefh, but varying 
degrees of laxity obtain in the observance of the custom. 

The Gils (10,289) own about forty villages, mostly in Jagraon Gils. 
'I’ahsfl. They are next in rank to the Garervals, and their tvomen 
are secluded, d’hej' are also fond of our service. They here 
claim descent from Siirajbansi Rajputs, their ancestor being a king 
of GharwelK in the south, avIioso son, Akaura, took to agriculture. 

The son of Akaura, Gil, founded the got which moved northwards 
by degrees. They came to this Di.strict from Kusla in the Jangal 
ildgo about 250 to oOO years ago, in the reign of Shah Jahan it 
is said. The Gils are first rate agriculturists ; but their habits are 
generally exti'avagant. 

The Sidhus (12,415) have a good many villages in Jagraon Sidhus. 
Tahsil, Avhere there are tavo or three “ Sidhavans.” They are a 
Avell-known got throughout the Lahore and Amritsar Divisions, and 
miich has been Avritten of them. Those of the Ludhiana District 
are of the Bardr subdivision ; and came from the south-Avest, from 
Faridkot it is said, in the time of tlie Rais AA'ithin the last 200 to 
300 years. 

The DhiiriAVals (12,361) have a good many A'illages lying about ohariwiis. 
PakhoAval and are found in the Jagraon Tahsil mostly Their 
ancestor Avas, as usual, Rajpiit, avIio came from Jaisalmir and 
settled in Kangar in Xiibha territory, becoming a Jat. From 
Kangar his descendants came into this District under the Rais and 
their Sikh successors. The DhariAA tvls are accounted one of the 
superior goh of Jats, but do not differ much in their customs from 
the others. 

The Bhandhers are the descendants of Bhandher, Avho Avas the Bbandhers. 
offspring of the union of a Rajput and a Avoman of inferior caste, 
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CHAP. I, C. He settled in Bhatinda first, and tlience his descendants migrated 
Pop^ion. ^ ^^0 Siana in the Malaudh ildqa, where the tribe now holds ten 
or twelve villages. 

Sekhons. The Sekhons had a similar origin to the Bhandhers, and came 

to this District from some place in Patiala territory, Bhadaur it is 
said. Their villages are scattered all over the District. 

Dhilions. The Dhillons (6,394) say that they came fi-om the Manjha in 

the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

Minor gots of the Jats are — 

Miln ... ... ... ... ... 4,868 

Sindhu ... ... ... ... ... 5,338 

jMdngat ... ... ... ... ... 3,547 

Chima ... ... ... ... ... 3,583 

It would take up too much space to detail the tradition as to 
■ the origin of each of these. They are to be found scattered over 
the District, holding single Tillages or subdivisions of villages. 

TheEajpfits! Rajpiits are undoubtedly the oldest of the agricultural 

their charao- tribes that now liuld the District. Mr. Walker Avrites : “It 
divi.ionT*’'of perhaps be taken as good evidence of the demoralizing 

the tribe. effect of the Muliammadaii religion that the Hindu Rajput is very 
Wa/iJ,s.‘’E. little inferior to the .Jat as a cultivator. In the Bet of Samrala 
§ 51. ’ ■ the most prosperous Aullage belongs to them, the proprietors beino- 

free of debt and largely engaged in trade. The Muhammadan 
Rajput of this District possesses at least all the bad qualities gene- 
rally ascribed to his tribe. He has a good physique, but this is 
about all that can be said in his favour. As a cultivator he is 
useless, being indolent and apathetic to a degree. He Avill never 
do an honest day’s Avork if he can help it, and spends every penny 
he can borroAv. His village is genorally a picture of slovenly 
cultivation ; and he will tell one that this is because it is not his 
proper business to follow the plough, and because his women are 
secluded. If possible he Avill rent his land to some one else, and 
nCA'er fails to try to spend more than his neighliour on a marriage 
celebration, regardless of the fact that it is certain ruin to him. 
His AA'omen are said to be quite incapable of managing their house- 
hold affairs, and the Hindu shopkeepei' in a Rajput Aullage makes 
a fortune m a very short time, at first, it is said, by cheating 
the women, and then by getting the men into his books. 
If a Rajput does take to service, it is only in a half-hearted 
way ; and he Avill on the slightest excuse throAV it up and 
return to his village. In fact the Muhammadan Rajpiit of 
this District has, as far as I knoAv, no redeeming points in his 
character, and is a perfectly useless member of society. I may 
mention that at the Regular Settlement the Muhammadan Rajput 
villages A\'ere treated A^ery leniently, and in many cases pay half 
or one-third less than their neighbours ; but this moderation 
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appears to have had no other effect than to encourage further 
extravagance. The great feature in a Eajpiit’s character is, I 
think, a complete want of anything that could be so designated. 
He is the most vain and foolish of mortals, and can seldom give a 
reason for anything that he does. He is, as a matter of course, 
discontented ; but it would require a peculiar state of society to 
suit him. These I'emaiks apply to the trilie as a Aidiole ; but thei'e 
is a daily increasing number of members of it in whose favour an 
exception should be made.” The Rajputs in this District are 
mainly Muhammadans, at the Census of 1901 they numbered 
29,473 of whom 1,331 were Hindus, and 344 Sikhs. The Hindu 
Rajputs inhabit two or three villages in the Samrala Tahsil. The 
most important subdivision of the tribe are Manj Bhatti, Ghose- 
waha. Pun war, Aai-u, Tawar, and Warya. Of these the Manj ai'e 
the most numerous (5,990). They are all Muhammadans and are 
found chiefly in the Jagraon Tahsil. They profess to be Bhatti 
Rajputs. The Manj Rajputs own a good many villages in Jagraon 
Bet and uplands. They come from the south-west, their ancestor 
Chachu leaving Faridkot and settling at Hattir. From Hatdr the 
descendants of Chachu founded sevei’al large villages, Andlu, 
Halwarah, &c., in this District, and also crossed the Sutlej. The 
family of the Rais of Raikot is looked upon as the head of the gut 
on this side of the river. These Rais at one time held a great part 
of the District under their sway, and a deta led accoun t of the 
family will be given elsewhei'e. 

The chliat system prevails among the Manj Rjijputs.*’^ The two 
ancient clihats of Hatdr and Talwandi Rai in this District date from 
the time of Babar, while tivo more, Raikot and Hatwara, have since 
been added as Manj Rajputs have settled in them. The Rais of 
Talwandi and Raikot pay a ehliat of Rs. 20. Them are two tnakdvs 
in the District ; Raisar and Andlu. The custom apjiears to be losing 
vogue. 

The Ghorewahas are another numerous section (4,562), live 
rather to the east of the District in the Samrala Tahsil, owning a 
large number of villages along the Sutlej both in this District and 
in Jullundur. They founded the town of Rahon in the Jullundur 
District. They are Surajbansis and trace their descent from 
Hawaha, brother of Kachwalui, who came into the country in the 
time of Shahab-ud-din Ghoi’i (1,150 A.D.) and was allowed a grant 
of as much land as he could ride round in a day. Others say he 
presented a aazar of a horse and got the tract which his descend- 
ants now hold. 

The Bhattis rank highest in the tribe. They usually marry 
among themselves, but sometimes give their daughters to other 
Rajputs of good family. Their ance.stor, Sheikh Chachu, was granted 
the state of Hatiir, on his conversion to Islam, which had formerly 
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CHAP. I, c. belonged to the Timwar Rajputs. The Tunwars, Punwars, :NArus 
Pollution Wayas all seem to have come to this part of the country in the 
^ days of Prithvi Raj. The Narus founded Phillaur in the Jullundur 

District. 

The Gujars of this District are unable to give any distinct 
Gordon accouiit of who they are or vdience they came, but it appears 
^o^fcer, s. R. certain that they are a nomad race (Gfnf-r7u«r=Gujar) who 

moved from towards the hills in search of pasture, and gradually 
settled down along the river for the sake of the grazing. They 
now hold a number of villages in the Bet or low-lands, mostly in 
Ludhiana Tahsil. About 100 years ago Sardar Sudha Singh and 
the Kakars, who held the Bet lands under Ludhiana, located them 
in villages ; and they have only since then taken to agriculture. 
The Gujars of this District are all Muhammadans. They are of 
good physique, tall and well made, but are said to be lacking in 
courage. Intellectually they are not strong; and they are, as a 
rule, much too easy going and careless to get on in these times. 
As cultivators, they are not of the first class, though superior to 
the Rajputs. They have a hereditary liking for cattle, especially 
that of other people; and most of the Giijar \ullages contain men 
recognized by the police as criminals. They are, as a tribe turbu- 
lent, discontented and lawless ; and gave a great deal of trouble in 
the Mutiny. Gujar women help their husbands in the fields. The 
principal subdivisions are Gorsi and Chechi, also Kalas and 
Paswal. 

ArsiuB. The Arams of the District 32,220 appear to liaveAvorked their 

'^ik’"^°R fi'om the direction of Multan. They are also 

^ 3 , said to be Kambohs converted to Muhammadanism. It is very 
probable that they did come up the Sutlej, for they can be traced 
along its banks in the low-lands of Laliore and Ferozepore and 
half-Avay up this District ; but they are not to be found higher 
than the town of Ludhiana. They are probably a mixed race, 
gardeners by profession, Avho in some locality or other have formed 
themsehms into a separate tribe and spread over the countiy. 
The Arains are all Muhammadans. They are generally small, Aviry 
men, capable of a great deal of labour. An culth^ators, they rival 
the Hindu Jats, but are inferior to the latter in intellect. Intensive 
cultivation is their strong point as extensiAm cultivation is the 
Jat’s. An Arain will support himself and his family on a very minute 
area of irrigated land, on which no one else could possibly exist ; 
but, as the owner of a large holding, he is less successful than the 
Jat, and does not seem to have the power of managing a large farm. 
All the members of his family assist the Aram in his cultivation ; 
and the Avomen sell the vegetables or exchange them for grain! 
The Arain is a very quiet and inoffensive member of society, and 
does not appear to trouble himself about politics. The principal 
subdivisions in this District are Ghalar, Ghalan, Jatali. 
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The Awans, 4,580, are said to be a race of foreigners, who 
came with the first Muhammadan invaders from beyond the Indus. 
The tribe holds some ten or twelve large villages round about 
Ludhiana situated in the low-lands and in the Dhaia, Their number 
is imderstated in the census, some having perhaps been returned as 
Shaikhs. The Awans are all Muhammadans. They are a very fine, 
powerful race of men, and are inferior only to the Hindu Jats in 
intellect and enterprise. They are very fair cultivators, but do not 
depend entirely on agriculture, and are always ready to turn their 
hands to anything. They are fond of service in the army, police, 
&c. ; and most of their villages can turn out a number of carts 
which are worked for hire. In tbe last Kabul war they made a 
great deal of money by carrying lietween Jhelum and Peshawar, 
and some of the villages depend much more on their carts than on 
their fields. They are an extravagant race, and spend at least as 
much as they earn. The Awans are very strict Muhammadans, and 
say their prayers regvdarly. Very many of them have received 
a religious education and arc Maulvis. Their women are secluded. 
Their chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which has, as in the case of 
the Jats, developed under us into a love for litigation. 

There are a feiv Dogars in the Bet, 2,411. They resemble 
the Gujars, being of good physique, but wanting in intellect. As 
cultivators, they rank with the Giijars, and run them very close as 
thieves. Their women ivork in the fields. There are one or two 
whole Sayyid villages; and the tribe holds shares in others scattered 
over the District. Those of Taraf Saiadan, one of the subdivisions of 
Ludhiana, are respectable and well-to-do ; but, as a rule, the Sayyids 
are poor cultivators, being much too lazy. There are a few Sainis 
and Kambohs, the latter being Muhammadans. 

The following Pathan tribes are represented in this District : 
— Balozai, Tarbau, Barakzai, Daudzai, Ghilz ti, Gore, Taman Khel, 
Yusafzai, Jangzai. Besides their own ivomen, they will marry 
among the Chohans, Mujis and Behues, but will give their daughters 
in marriage to them. Pathans number 3,939. They are mostly 
refugees from Kabul living in Ludhiana town but an ancient colony 
of them hold lands in Bahlolpur. 

The Kalals might almost have been classed as agriculturist 
for they are all either land-owners or in service, generally both. 
A proposal to include them among the agricultural tribes has been 
submitted to Government. 

The Kiipurthala Chief held a very large portion of this District 
under Maharaja Ran jit Ringh ; and this has given the tribe a step 
in the social scale. They call themselves Ahluwalia or Xeb, never 
Kalal, and are Sikhs. Some of them hold small Jdij'irs and they 
generally distinguish themselves in seinnce. 

Rawats own one village near Ludhiana, and numbei' 2,298. 
They have certainly nothing in common with Rajputs, being the 
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mildest of men, and first-rate agriculturists. The criminal classes 
of Harnis, Bauriahs and Sansis, are also land-owners. The Harnis 
were settled down in three or four villages in the east of the District 
by the Sikh chiefs who overthrew the Eais of Raikot ; and the others 
own each of them a village. These men all call themselves Rajputs. 
An account of them will be found elsewhere in this volume. 

Banjaras (1,099) and Lobanas (1,004) live solely in the Bet. 
They appear to have the same origin (said to be a Rajput one, as a 
matter of course) ; but they are now quite distinct. The Banjaras 
are a somewhat superior tribe, but it is said that in this District 
the two tribes intermarry. They are both Hindus or Sikhs by 
religion ; and, besides agriculture, are engaged in carrying grain, 
&c., on bullocks : and the Lobanas in making ropes, brushes, &c., 
from 'iiiunj. 

The name of Lobana is applied in this Distiict to two entirely 
distinct communities called in the Census Report “ ilusla Lobanas ” 
and “ Ludhiana Lobanas,” respectively. The Mnsla Lobanas are so 
called liy the other gvoup to emphasise the fact that the two groups 
are distinct. They are akin to Gujriit Lobanas and give their gots as 
Pilye, Garhe, Laldize and Datles. Only two of these correspond with 
the r/of.s' of the Gujrat Lobanas They live in the villages of Salijo 
Mazra, Burj Kacha, Pawat, Fattehgarh, Hambomal and Tanda 
Kalia. Their customs are partly Muhammadan and partly Hindu, 
for instance they observe the ceremony of jjhirn^, but a widow is 
remarried by nikah. This eclecticism is reflected' in their names. 

The Ludhiana Lobanas are all Sikhs, They live entirely in Bet, 
OAvning the villages of Balbgarh, jMangli Tanda, Dholanwal, Sasrali, 
Rur, Tanda Kishan Singh and Gopalpur. They are also found in the 
villages of Garhi Fazal, Jassowal, and Lubangarh. They are said 
to be a branch of the Chauband Rajpiit. They have the following 
gots : — Dagnarvat, Udiana, Sukiana, Majrarvat, Bartia, Balthia, and 
Barnawat. They are distinguished by having a fixed bride-price. 
Rs. 120 being paid if the bridegroom is a child and Rs. 140 if an 
adult, to the girl’s father. On the Holi festival these Lobanas have a 
curious custom. After burying a pice and a betel-nut they heap up 
cow-dung cakes over the spot and make a large fire. When the fiiu 
has burned out, they gather in large numbers round the ashes and 
proceed to hunt for the pice and the betel-nut. Whoever finds 
them is very hreky, and it is believed that he who finds one must 
find the other. The custom is referred by them to a variant of 
the Praladh legend. They practice kareica and worship Guga Pir. 

Next in point of numbers to the Jats are the Chamars (62,875) 
who are returned as nearly one-tenth of the whole population of the 
District. These people are the most degraded of all classes excent 
the Chuhras ; and their position in the village very nearly approaches 
to that of servitude. They are known as began and are four ' 
attached to every jvillage in the District, for the zamindars cannot g 
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on without them. They eat the dead cattle, and are considered so 
*' unclean that a separate place is as.^ie-ned for their residence. 

They are bound to perform certain tasks {hoijxr) for the 
zamindar, and receiA-e certain alloAvances of oi-ain and all 

carcases of cattle. They cannot chan^v their ])laco of abode, foi' a 
Chamar of one Aullaoe AA Ould not be allowed to settle doAvn in 
I another. Further details a< to their due-; and >crvic(*s Avill be found 

I elscAAdiere. They ai“o all leather- woi-ltcc-;. taainiac’ the skies of the 

dead animals that are tlicni. and makino- l)uckets for the 

^ Avells, bhistis’ /aa-s/ents (water-ba^’sh shoc', Ac. 'ITu'v arc paid for 
all new goods supplied, but repairs am included in their task. 

• They haA’O mn.-^and^, but not Chaniarwa Brahnians, in this 

District, i.p., a ceihain section of tlu‘ c:mte ]>crfornis piiestly dutio.s. 
Tliey consider themselves supei lor to the otiicr Chamai's, and do 
not marry outside iheir own circle. Th.' C’hamars bury their dead. 

Chuhras (21,550) are found mostly in the towns and in some 
tillages Avhere they are servants of the highei’ cla>ses of .Jats and 
of the Rajputs, or are village servants (/.-.i . 5. •. for the pui'posc of 
i summoning people {Imlxri). 

1 Tarkhans (20,994) or carpenters have taken to agriculture, and 
own .shares in several villages. T’hosi- wliO folloAv theii’ hereditary 
occupation are to be found in nearly eveiy village, for they are a 
necessary element in the agricultural cr'inmunity. The Tai’khan, 
though classed as a village menial tmore properly an artizan). is a 
man of very superior intellect, and occupies a good social jiosition. 
He can consequently znake his own terms with the zamiTidiir, and 
moA'es about as he likes. He doe- all s'U-t' <5' cHr;)enter's work, 
I’eceiving a iixed allowance at harvest time for ;dl rej»air.s and the 
price of all new zvork. Thei-e is a large colony "f 'I’ai’klmns work- 
ing as carpezitei’s in Ludhiana. Thest' make (.'c.rt'. all soi’ts of 
furniture, I'.oxes. A'c. : and >ome of them have amassed great 
AA'ealth. Avhich theA' iiiA'cst in land avIicu they can. Many of them 
ai-e also in sei’A'ice ; and it is a ]>iV'of of theii’ good social position 
that Ram Singh, the Guru of the Kiika-. Itelong to the tribe. 

The Loluirs (8,727) are also village servant.-. avIzo do all the 
irozi-woz’k of the agricultuz-ists. oi- they am s- ttled doAvzi in the 
larger tOAvns and folloAV their trade thci'e. 

The JhiTzAvar is zzot necessazw in most A'idages. for the Jat 
AA'oznezz usually fetch tlu' Avater for domestic u.se themselves. He 
is to be found izz the towns or in the R'ijpiit azid higher class Jat 
A'illages, Avhez-e the women az’e sechtdeil. His .services az-e retpzired 
eA'ez'y where in ziiaz'riage and other celeiu'ations. The sy.stem of 
caste /<e/e7/e//u/.s is still in e.xistPuce anicnig the JhiiiAvaz’s, but is 
said to be losing its hold on the cr-te. They number I8,29d. 

The ^az is found tweiywlzui'e. cizni .s a A'ery imroitMit village 
serAmnt. He is the baiher, and is always employed in az-i-anging 
betrothals, beizzg sezit as a higi or go-betAveen. They nuznber 12,;J8!k 
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Chuhras. 


Tarkhans. 
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Jhinwara. 


Nais, 
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CHAP. I, C The Julalias (16,7o6) or weavers are scattered over the villages, 
Population, where they weave the cotton thread of the za.nuiulars into cloth 
^ (woollen Ijlankets are woven l>v Chamars or Chiihras who have taken 

' ’ to the profession). There is a large colony of these people in 

Ludhiana. 


Kiimhars, 

AIocliis, 

ChhiQibas. 


The Ktnnhars, 9,674, (hrick-ntakers) , Mochfs, 9,233, (leather- 
w'orkers), and Chhhnha.s, 8,824, (washermen and cloth-stampers), 
reside mo.stly in the towns. The agricnltnrists generally make 
their own hricks for the Avells, but go to the Knmhars for tvater 
jars {rl/iifti) and other utensils; and have an agreement by the 
liarvcst about tlie.'^e. Tlie dlirasfs (5,900) are found all over the 
District, princi]ia]ly in the Rajpiit villages. They live by alms. 


Tlic Kashmiris are .settled in Ludliuina town. They are a 
dv. iiidliiig communitj' (4,766 in 1901 as against 5,421 in 1891) and 
ai'c in sore straits noAV that their hereditary occupation has gone 
(see Section L. of Chapter II). 

The following have been declared agricultural tribes for this 
District under tiie Land Alienation Act (Xotification Xo. 21 S., 
dated the 22nd of IMay 1901) : — 


Jats. 

Hiijputs. 

Awdn.s. 

Sayads. 

Pathan.s. 


Gijjars. 

Dogai’ 5 . 

Arains. 

Kambohs. 

Sainfs. 


Leadtn’o Families. 


1. Phulkiau 
Families : 

(a) Bhadaur 
family. 

Q n r d 0 n 
Walter, S. K. 
§ 88 . 


At pages 253 to 279 Griffin’s Pnnjah Rdjdfi tvill be found an 
account of the Bhadanr chiefship, and of the manner in which 
the Patiilla claims over it tvere rejected on their merits in 1855. 
The estate was a portion of this and of the Ferozepore Districts, 
the Ludhiiina villages being in the Pakkhotval Tahsfl (since abol- 
ished) till the year 1858, Atdien the Avhole jdgir was transferred 
to Patiala, the supremacy being alloAved by favour of the British 
GoA'ernment and not by right. It is not necessary under the cir- 
cumstances to do more than mention the family. Sirdar Sir Afar 
Singli, K.C.I.E., resided ]U’incipally at Ludhiiina, where he had built 
a magnificent luawc and liad opened a public library. His serAices 
in the cause of learning are too avcII known to reqviire to be noticed 
here. He bad acquired a great amount of local influence in 
Taidhiiiiia. He died on lOtb .June 1896, leaAung two sons, Sirdar 
BliagAvaiit Singli and Siidiir Bahvant Singh. 


Ill pursuanci' of the Avill of the late Sirdiir Sir Atar Singh, 
K.C.I.E., the Libi ary Avith all almirahs, chairs, &c., was sent to the 
Pnnjali Public Library. 

Sirdab- Balwant Singh, the younger son, died recently at 
Bhadaur leaAung a minor son. The estate is under the manao-e- 
mciit of the (’oiirt of Ward.s, 15uiiila State. ^ 
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Bhagwant Singh inheriterl the house at Lurlhiana Tvhere he 
usuall}' resides, he takes no interest in local niuuicipal affairs, 
and is of no use to the adminisn-ation. 


The leading family of the District is that ufMalaudh, a hraneh 
of the Phulkiau stock, of whom mention will l)e found at pages 
278 — 276 of the “ Rajas.” It may be well to re[)eat the pedigree 
here, bringing it up to date. 


I’ll Cl. 


Kama. 

I 

liakfita. 

J, 

Mftii Sincfli. 


r — 

Dalel Singh. 


'1 


— TL 

Bha" Singh. 


i 

Hazira Singh 
(0. S. P.), 


Fateh Sajan Singh Jlit Singh. 

Singh. (0. S. P.). f 

I ! Kaiiiit Singli 

T (O. S. P.'. 


Uftam Singh 
(0. S. P.). 


, 1 

Ilakikaf Siiigii, 
I 

(.h'li II ns i.j . 


Badan Singh 
(bora 1840). 

I 

r ! — : 1. 

llaruam Singh Mahtab Singh Dal Singli 
(O. S. P.). (O. S. 1’.). I 

Sant Singh 
(born 1SS4). 


Sanil.ir Singh 
(born 1.S43). 


Bhagtvant Singh. 


Narinjaii 

Singh. 


1 ‘I - - ■ - ^ 

KAlinchir Siii^h. Ki&haii (uiKhr >iiit:Ii. 

The sons of Enina who founded familie.s were in order of 
seniority — 


ratia. 


r !“■' ^ 

Duna Raja Ala Singli 

(ancestor of Bbadaur family). (Patiala). 


n.ikhta 

(M.ihuuilii. 


AM Singh and Bakhta left Bhadiiiir (whieh had been founded 
by Rama) to Duna as the eldest brother, and went to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere about the year M2-. Bakhta settled a few 
families east of Bhadaur in the village of Dliiptili vrlmre he had 
connections, till he was called in by a .Jat of the name of Lalinti, 
who had attempted to found the village which still bears his 
name, but was pressed by tbe neigliboni'ing villages. 


Bakhta built a rude fort which was called Kot Bakhta and 
made this his head-quarter; but the name of >sahna has stuck to 
the village which still has a large fort belonging to the family. 
Man Singh, the son of Bakhta, conquered tlie Malaudh ild'/" 
from the Maler Kotla Afghans about the year 1750. dhi.'' tv, is 
the period of the activity of the cis-Sutlej Sikhs .-tgainst tlie 
Muliammadaus which culminated in the fall of Siibiud in I SGO, 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population 

(b) Malautlh 

family. 


Man Sino’h died leaving- an extensive estate to liis two sons, 
Dalel Sing-h and Bliag tiingh, wlio quarrelled about the division 
of this. The disimte was rcddi.^ .i .Sii‘dar Chhhar Singh of 
Bhadanr, and the decision then given had established the rule of 
succession in the family. The elder sou got two-thirds and the 
younger one-tliii‘d; and it is according to these proportions that 
all snbsequent distributions of the ff/ir have been made within the 
various branches. There lias never as yet been more than two 
sons to succeed in any branch. The Malaudh family maintained 
a position of independence, tiie relationship to the Patiala Rajas 
giving it iinmuii ty I'l-fau the attacks cf its neighbours. It came 
under oui- jn’otection with the other cis-Sntlej chiefs at the begin- 
ning of the century. Adieu the Ludhiana District Avas formed out 
of the territories annexed in 1.-46 the M alaudh estates Avere includ- 
ed in it, but the /A/rr Avas maintained in its entirety as the family 
had not been compromised in the struggle of 1845. The Jay 
were alloAvcd to continue ci.Ilcctions from the cultwators till in 
1850, Avhen a cash asses-.-meiit Avas fixed for the Aullages of the 
Jdf/i'. The femily, like all otlier cis-Sutlej chiefs, except the 
six treated as independent, a-. cs deprived of all powers, and its 
local influence may be sm'd to have almost ceased, for the Jats, 
Avho make iqi the population of the villages, have little respect 
for anyone who cannot display authority over them. In 1860 the 
representatives of the three main blanches Avere invested Avith 
magisterial poAvers, to lie exei cised Avithin the local limits of their 
and this measure has done much to resuscitate the influence of 
the family, and has jilaced it in a much bettei- position Avith regard 
to the people, who up to lb46 were as much its subjects as the 
village.s of the Patiiila State hoac are of the Maharaja. The A'altte 
of the jdy 'n-, as recently as.sessed, is Ks. 80,455, and it is thus dis- 
tributed between the three members of the family ; — 


Rs. 


il). 

Sirda'- Racial; Sino-ii 

... 45,910 

(^)- 

yii’dar t^ui clar 

... 22,037 

(•3i. 

Sirdar Rrlnart Siiio’li 

O 

18,508 


The family, besides enjoying these revenues, also OAvns a good 
deal of /hr, or land reseiA'ctl by the chiefs for grazing, fircAvood, 
hunting, Ac., as well as all holdings of such as absconded on the 
introduction of a cash assessment or .sub.sequently. Some of the 
h'n-s are of considerable extent and are still coA'ered Avith a growth 
t>f Avuod. The A'illages of the /A/ir Averc distributed between the 
other Sirdars before annexation; and in 1878 betAveen Sirdars 
Badan Singh and Sundar Singh. Sirdiir Uttam Singh, the head of 
the family lived in Ramgarh (near Malaudh) where thci'c is a laro-e 
fort built by his father Sirdar Fateh Singh. He had also the fine 
old fort at Salma, liuilt by Chaudhri Bakhta ; but this he seldom 
Ausited. The Sirdar had the poAvers of a Magistrate of the 2nd 
class and civil poAvers in cases up to Rs. 500 in A’alue. These powers 
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were afterwards withdrawn, as Government was displeased with 
him on account of his dispute with his wife Sirdarni Ind Ivaur. 
He was also a Provincial Darbari. He died in October 1895 and 
his jdgir and property were divided between Sirdars Badan Singh 
and Sundar Singh in the ratio of two-thirds and one-third, respect- 
ively. His widow Sirdarni Ind Kaur was given a maintenance of 
Rs. 100 per mensem, to be paid in the shares they inherited the 
property of their father. 

Sirdar Mit Singh lent his best assistance in the ]\Iutiny, supplv- 
ing horsemen and footmen to the extent of his ability. For this 
he was rewarded by the perpetual remission of half of his commu- 
tation money ; and, while the other branches pay two annas in the 
rupee of their revenue, his descendants have to pay only one anna. 
Sirdar Badan Singh, who is now undoubtedly the leading member 
of the Sikh community in the District, resides at Malaudh. He 
exercised the same civil and criminal powers as his father until 
1903 when he was permittefl to voluntarily resign them to his son 
Sirdar Dal Singh. Sirdar Badan Singh was granted the title of 
C.S.I. on the occasion of the Coronation Darbfir of 1903. He is 
also Sub-Registrar for the villages held by the family in Jagir. 
His younger brother. Sirdar Sundar Singh, resides at Pakkhoke 
near Sahna and is a Provincial Darbari. He is totally blind and 
consequently entirely in the hands of unscrupulous retainers. 

Sirdar Hakikat Singh died in 1875 and the estate was taken 
under the management of the Court of Wards as his son Sirdar 
Balwant Singh was a minor. I'he latter was educated at the 
Wards’ School at Ambala. On attaining his majority he was in- 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate andMxmsif, 2nd class, sub- 
sequently reduced to those of 3rd class. He resides at his fort 
at Bir, and, with the assistance of his wife’s relations, is fast dis- 
sipating his property. 

Sirdars Badan Singh and Balwant Singh have accepted the 
rule of Primogeniture (succession by eldest son). 

The next ydpi'r in importance to Malaudh is that of Ladhran. 
The ancestor of this family, Jai Singh, Avas a Gurm -Jat of Karanke 
Dhirke near Atari in the Amritsar District. He was a member 
of the Mshauwala confederacy ; and in the scramble for territory 
which followed the cajhnre of Sirhind in 1763 A. D. seoured "a 
piece of territory lying betAveeu Ludhiana and Samrala Avitli 
27 villages, and 7 others in the Kharar Tahsil of Ambala District. 
Jai Singh ga^m his brother, Xahar Singh, one of the former villa o-es, 
Palmazra, Avhich the descendants of the latter still hold. Jai Sino-h 
hadtAvo sous, Charat Singh and Kharak Singh, the latter of AAdiom 
was a notorious robber and Avas alloAved by his brother one Aullage, 
RanAvan, Avhich still belongs to his descendants. The re.st of the 
territory Avent to Charat Singh, aa'Iio in 1 809 accepted British pi'o- 
tection. There Avas a dispute with Patiala as to the Kharar 
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villages, which ended in the Ladhran family getting four out of 
seven. The territory in Ludhiana was small, and the relations 
between the family and the Nabha State appear to have been 
rather doubtful. At pages 392 — 394 of the Punjab Rajas will be 
found an account of the claim to supremacy set up by Aiibha, and 
the decision of Government of India on it. Although the Ladhran 
Sirdars, like others of the Xishanwala group, ivere at times in 
actual opposition to Nabha, there can be no doubt that they 
gradually became to some extent dependent on that State. After 
the campaign of 1845-46 the Ladliran territory passed into our 
hands, and was included in the Ludhiana District, the jdgir lieiug 
maintained to the family. The descendants of Charat Singh are 
very numerous, and the jdpiV, which is worth Rs. 24,152 in all, is 
becoming more and more subdivided. 

. One or two of the family had taken to service. Sirdars Hari 
Singh and Albel Singh were Risaldars in the 12th and 13th Bengal 
Cavalry respectively. Sirdar Albel Singh was accidentally killed in 
December 1902 ; and Sirdar Hari Singh enjoys a pension as 
Risaldar. Sirdar Albel Singh’s son, Kartar Singh, is a Risaldar 
in the 12th Bengal Cavalry. Two more members of the family 
are employed as Sowars in the 13th Bengal Cavalry ; but most of 
them prefer to eat the bread of idleness. It is likely that 
in another generation or two the shares held by many members of 
the family will be insufficient for their maintenance. The rule of 
succession in the family is of Chimdairand, i.f'., the estate is 
partitioned according to the number of wives of the deceased, the 
children of each wife dividing a share between them equally. The 
family also owns landed property, one Avhole village and shares in 
several more and some very fine houses at Ladhran, where they 
all reside. 

The pedigree of the family is attached. Mahtab Singh, the 
head of the family, who was zaildar, died on the 22nd February 
1904. His debts are in course of liquidation from the jdgir 
under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. His son, Raghbfr 
Singh, is employed in Nabha State as Nazim. There is no other 
man of any importance in the family. 


JAl SINGH. 
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Population- 

Korla Badla. 
O G r d 0 n 
Walker, S. R. 
§ 90 (1). 


The founder of this family was Rai Singh, who came from 
the Amritsar District in Sambat 1916 ; and, on the fall of Sirhind, 
secured four villages, Badla, Kotla Badla, Bhari and Saidpur. 
The family, like others in this Tahsil, maintained their independ- 
ence in the midst of their more powerful neighbours ; but it is 
probable that all of them would eventually have been absorbed 
by the Phulkian chiefs or by Lahore, but for our interference, 
The villages came to us when the rest of the country was 
annexed in 184G. The pedigree of the family is given below : — 


RAM SI.VGH. 


K •! 5- r.i't.. Gurbakhsh Sinsrk. Ratan Singh. 

The descendants of Kar Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh hold 
Badla and Kotla Badla, but they are too numerous to mention. 
Ratan Singh’s descendants hold the villages of Bhari and 
Saidpur. The pedigree of Ratan Singh's descendants is given 
below ; — 


RATAX SINOK 


SarniukI'. Singb. 


Ciurmukh Singb, 


r ■ 


tiisbar. Singb 


Atal Sir,p('.. La', Singh. 


Kar-i-'; Singh. 


iiarnini Singb Nanning Sirgb, 

tlnri Sing; , 

H-irtioo Singb, li.iliieo S’ngl . 

! Gardiai Singii. (inrsinn Singi,. Nai'ind' n Singi , 

■ ' ' i 

H an am Singb Buln'anr Sii gl Bhagn ant Singi.. 

I 

J« ijiri'i'.r Singh 


Jodiah Singh Bakbshisb Singb. 

I 

Uhagv\a' S’l tjh 


Thakar Singi' 


Stijan Singh. 
Naranjan Sif’gh 


I 

Arjt’ Sinu:} . 


The whole jdgi)’ is wonh Rs. 7,612. La! Singh is dead and 
there is no other person of note hi tlie family. 
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Tlie founders of tlie Jabu Mazra family were Rii Singli and 
Rtim Singh, Jats {got Kang) from Amritsar. About I860 they 
secured 16 villages to tlie soutli-west of Klianna, but ivere exposed 
to constant attacks from Patiala and the Kapurthala chiefs, who 
finally annexed and divided the Avhole estate. The Sirdars com- 
plained to the Resident at Ambala and eight villages ivere restored 
to the family. These they now hold with a revenue of Rs. 10,755. 

The pedigree of the family is given beloiv : — 


r — 

Chet Singh. 

i 

Uttain Singh. 


RAI SIX6H. 
i 


Bam Singh. 


r“ 


Daya Sher Singh. Lahna Singh. 
Singh. 


Ganda 

Singh. 


r 

Gurbakhsh Singh. 

^ I 

Sampuran Singh. 


Gurdit Singh. 

I 

Chiihar Singh. 
I 

Gnrmakh Singh, 


Fateh Singh. 


Jaimal Singh. 

I 


1 


Ishar Singh. 


Kartar Singii. 


Karani Singh, 
Baghbir Singh. 


1 

Dalip Singh. 


I 


1 

Bagga Singh, 
alias 

Partap Singh 


Nihal Singli, 
alias 

Tara Singh. 


I , 

Biehan Singh. 


1 


I 

Kishan Singh. 


Hari Singh. 


Mehar Singh. 


Mnngal Singh. 

^ 


r — 

Natha Singh. 

I 

Autar Singh. 


Chanan Singh. 


Chatar Singh. 


Harnam Singh. 


There are two branches, one (Ram Singh’s) residing at 
, Jabu Mazra, and the other (Chet Singh’s) at Dhiru Mazra. There 
is little to distinguish these men from the Jats around them 
I except their extravagance, and not one of them is in service. 
I Ganda Singh is the head of the Riim Singh liranch ; Gurmukh 
’ Singh is the head of the Chet Singh branch, but is at present 
I undergoing 7 years’ imprisonment for dacoity in Patiala State. 

* He jdgirddr of Rs. 2,584-8, 

1 

f The Kotla Ajner family have a jdrjir of four villages acquired 
I by the ancestor of the present holder, a Miinjha Jat, subject of the 
I AJildwalia chief. The lands came to us by annexation with the 
I other Kapurthala territory in 184G ; and the jdijir was confirmed 
to the family, half to be held in perpetuity. The revenue is 
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§ 90 (2). 


Kotla Ajoer. 

G 0 r (i 0 n 
Wu/Ur, S. B. 
§ 90 ( 3 ). 
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Kakar family. 
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Rs. 42,922, half of wliicli is now received by the members of the 
family. The pedigree is : — 


KOCHAR SINGH. 


, r — 

Bhup Singh. 


Gulab Singh. 
1 


Dip Singh. 

I 

Kam Singh. 


Kehar Singh. 


Kish an Singh. 


Kahn Singh. 




Karm Siugb. 

i 

Sant Singh. 

, I 

Jawala Singh. 

I 

Gnrbakhsh Singh. 
1 

Gurbaohan Singh. 


The jdgir is worth R.s. 2,146 and the family is of no impor- 
tance at all and none of the members are in service. 


Gurbachan Singh, .son of Gnrbakhsh Singh, is a minor and his 
estate is under the management of Court of Wards. 


Other /cTf/fi'.it of less note are: — 

Xishan^v;ihl : — Holding four villages in shares with Govern- 
ment (Rupalon, &c). The revenue of the jdgir is Rs. 2,354, which 
is divided among six or seven families. 

Sontiwala : — Holding three villages in shares with Government 
and having an income of Rs. 5,077. 

Shanispur : — Two villages with income to the jdgirddrs of 
Rs. 2,001. 

Salaudi : — Three (Aullages) shared with an income to jdgirddrs 
of Rs. 1,485. 

Dhin ^ ]\Iulana : — Dhin Mulana ( Ambala) Sirdars have one 
village in jdgir, Rs. 2,221. 

Mention has been made in Chap. I, B. of the various minor 
chiefs who held the Tahsil at the time of annexation. Such of 
these as were driA’cn across the Sutlej and have no further interest 
for us here need not be noticed ; but there are one or two whose 
families lutA'e since become extinct, or who, though losing their 
possessions after the Sutlej campaign, maintained their local 
connection. The 8odhis of J\I:ich]uViira held two or three villages 
in the neighbourhood of that town, and a masonry fort in it, but 
the jdgir Avas confiscated for their conduct in 1845. Sodhi Sarmukh, 
a representative of the family, still resides m MachhiAvara and owns 
a little land but has no position. 

There were a good many branches of the Kakar family which 
came from the Jullundnr Doab. One branch took possession of 
several villages about Bahlolpur, but was spoiled by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, who, hoAvcvor, restored some of their possessions in 
jdgir. For the conduct of the family in the war of 1845 the 
greater part of the jdgir was confiscated and the rest lapsed by 
escheat shortly after. &ird& Jawala Singh, a member of this family 
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was a Eisaldar. His son Mangal Singli has recently retired as 
RisHdar-Major of the 3id Bengal Cavalry. He visited London at 
the Diamond Jubilee in 1897 and has the title of Birchir Bahadur. 
He is a man who will be increasingly nsefnl to District Officers as 
he is still active and fit for service. 

There was a large jdyir held at the time of annexation by 
Sirdarnl Daya Kanr of Khanna, the daughter of Dasanndha Singh, 
a Majitha Jat, who had established himself at the same time as the 
other jdrjxrddrs from across the Sutlej. He was the servant of 
Tara Singh Ghaiha, referred to in Chapter I. B. Daya Kanr was 
the widow of a son of the Raja of Jind and was continued by us in 
the possession of the idijir of her fathei‘’s villages till her death 
without issue in 1850, when the jd'j'tr lapsed. Bhe had a large 
fort at Khanna. The jdgir consisted of seventeen villages with a 
jama of Rs. 30,217. 

The ancestor of the Kheri Sirdars, Xand Singh, was a Jat who 
came from the IManjha to assist in the capture of Sirhind; and 
afterwards established his powers over a very fertile piece of 
country in the south-east corner of the Tahsil. This was then only 
partly settled by Muhammadans and others, many of whom deserted 
their lands ; and to Xand Singh is due the founding of most of the 
villages of the Klieri ildqa which is now one of the richest and most 
highly assessed portion of the District. The family maintained an 
independent position till they were absorbed by us in 184G. The 
jdgvr Avas continued to Sirdar Basant Singh, who was succeeded 
by his son Hart Singh. The latter died ivithout issue in 18GG and 
the jdgir then lapsed. Sirdarnl Xihal Kanr, Avidotv of Harl Singh, 
and two other female relatn^es, Ratan Ivaur and Sahib Ivaur, enjoyed 
considerable cash pensions, and Xihal Kanr had a life interest in 
the estate of Harl Singh tvliich rvas very large, consisting of shares 
in a great many villages, and considerable areas of bir land. The 
Sirdarnl is a sister of Sirdar Badan Singh of iMalaudh. 

Sirdarnl Xihal Kaur Avho was in receipt of a pension of Rs. 2,500 
per annum died on 1st March 1888, when her pension stopped. 
Mussammat Sahib Kaur, in receipt of a pension of Rs. 1,500 per 
annum, died on 15th March 1886, and her pension stopped from that 
date. Sirdarnl Ratan Kaur is alive and receives a pension of Rs. 1,800 
per annum, On her death the C|ue3tion of reAmrsion of her lands in 
AAffiich she has only a life interest Avill arise. 

Besides the Malaudh family, there are one or two others 
which hold smaller yjgiJ's in tlu' Ludhiana Tahsil. 


The Khosa family of Jats belongs I'eally to Bankandi in 
Ferozepore District. They hold three or four Aullages Avith a revenue 
of Rs. 3,362 in shares Avith the Malaudh family. 


CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

Kakar family. 


Kbauna 

jdyir. 


Kberi jdyirs. 


Minor jdijirs 
of Ludhiana 
Tabsil. 

(t 0 r d 0 n 
Walker, S R. 
§ 91 . 

Khosa jdgirf. 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Hans. 

Bavarian. 


There are two families of Kalal jdgirchrs at Butsihri and 
Hans, who hold the Aollages o-iven them by the Ahlmvalia chief. 
Their income is Es. 2,377. l)ayal Singh, a leading member of the 
family, is a peison of great local influence and is a zaildar. Some 
members of the family' have received land on the Chenab Canal. 

A mention of this family will be found on pages 245 — 250 of 
Massy’s Chiefs and Families of note in the Punjab. 

The' pedigree of the family is given below 


BHAI RUP SINGH. 

I 

Bhai Dfcfiram Siogh. 

i . 

Bhai Dayal Singh. 


r' 


I 


Bhii N«n»k Singh. Bhai Ugar Singh. Rli.ii Sukhau Si 


I 


I 

Bhai Godar Singh. 


I 1 Bhai Bfr Singh 

Bhai Tlainir Bhai Bir Singh (adopted). 

Singh. (adopted by Bhai | 

Godar Singh). Bhai Mohar Singh 
(adopted). 


Bhai Gurmukh 
Singh, 


Bhai Sangat 
Singh. 


Bhai Mohar 
Singh 

(adopted by Bhai 
Bir Singh). 


Bhai Jawahir Bhai Bahadur Singh 

Singh. (adopted by Bhai Mohar Singh). 


Bhai Bahadur Singh 
(adopted). 

I 

Bhai Sapuran Singh. 

I , 

Bhai Narain Singh. 

I 

Bhai Arjan Singh 
(adopted). 


. I, 

Bhai Uarnam Singh. 


I 

Bhii Jaraiat Singh. 


I 


Bhai Kishau Singh, 

Bhai Arjan Singh 
(adopted by Bhai Narain 
Singh). (Born in 1871.) 


Arduman Singh. 

(Born 20th September 1899). 


Arganjau Singh. 
(Born 14th February 1904). 


The family has one village (Bagarian) in jdgir (Rs. 3,800) 
and three villages (Kalahar, Dewala and Mehlan), aggregating 
Es. 2,085 in mudd for the upkeep of a Langar at Bagarian in this 
Di.strict. There are two villages in the Ferozepore District and one 
in Faridkot State, with an annual income of about Rs. 4,940 
assigned for the same purpo.se. Tdie family owns landed property 
carrying an annual income of about Rs. 8,000 per annum. 


On Bhai Aarain Singh’s death his adopted son Bhai Arjan 
Singh succeeded him, Init as he was a minor liis estate was put 
undt-r the management of the Court of AYtvrds- and Avas released 
on 1st October 1895 on his attaining majority'. 

He exercises the poAvers of a IMagistrate of the 3rd Class in 
the village of Bagarian. He Avas given a seat in the Coronation 
Darbar at Delhi. He Avas appointed a Provincial Darbari under 
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Chief Secretary to Punjab Government’s letter No. 277, dated 
21st April It 03. 

Bhai Ai-jan Singh was most liberal, like his forefathers, in 
feeding the poor in the Famine of 1899, especially Marwfes who 
were fed at the rate of 400 a day. 

Bhai of Arnauli, who has a jdgvr in Ambala, holds one village 
(revenue Es. 1,843) in this Tahsil. 

Of the Kakai’s who held the Ludhiana Bet at the end of the 
last century there is one representative, Parhip Singh, who resides 
in Barnihcira and is in leceipt of a pension of Es. oO per mensem, 
while Basant Singh, an adoptive grandson of Sudha Singh Gill, also 
gets an allowance if Es. LOO per annum and lives at Miingat. 

The children of Maulvi Eajab Alt, the well-known jVItrMunshi 
of the Lahore Board of Administration, reside in Jagnion, where 
they havm veiy fine houses, and they have two rnllages of this 
Tahsil with a revenue of Es. 3,179 \\\ jdgir. The founder of the 
family was JMuhummad Jafar, a Sayyid, who settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jagraon under the Emperor Mubamniad Shah, and 
got a grant of some villages round Talwandt Kala'n. His descend- 
ants lost their possessions when the Sikhs took the country from 
the Eais. Eajab Alt subsequently recovered the jdgu' of two 
villages. 

The pedigree is : — 


MUHAMMAD JAFAB. 

I 

Faqfr-ollah. 
Sultin MchammBd. 


All Bakhsh. 

I 

Maalvi Sayyid Eajab AU. 


Sharif Haasan. 

I 


3 

Sharif HasBain, 


r 

Abb&s Hussain. Ali Akbar. 


Muhammad 

Muhsan. 


Mustafa Ha.osan. 


M nifasa Hassan. 


Sharif Muhammad. 
(Born 1890). 


Abu Tarsb. 
(Born 1893). 


Zain-nl-AlxUn. 
(Born 1896). 


t 

Ahmad. 
(Born 1884). 




1 

Sharif Ali. 
(Born 1892). 


The tomb of Paqir Ullah still stands in Talwandi. Abbiis 
Hussain is Naib Tahsildar in tlio Punjab, Ali Akbar was zaildar of 
the Jagraon zall but has recently been dismissed for inca])acity. 
Sharif Hussain is a respectable old gentleman and his son ifustafa 
Hassan is unobjectionable, but the family is going down hill fast. 


CHAP. I,C. 
Population. 

Bigarian. 


Bhai of 
Arnauli. 


Ja gr a o n 
Tahsil. 

The family 
of Kajab Ali. 

Gordon 
Waller, S. R. 
§ 92. 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Other petty 
jdgtn. 

The Rais of 
Baikot. 

Gordon 
Walker, 8. R. 
§ 93 . 


There are Sodhi families in Mallah, Bhamipura and else-where, 
holding petty jdgirs which are gradually lapsing ; and Jat famihes 
in Eajoana and Tughal ; but these do not deserve mention. 

The Eais of Eaikot played such an important part in the 
history of this District that it will be well to give some of the 
details connected with the family. They belong to the Mauj got 
or subdivision of the Eajput tribe ; and the ancestor of the Eais, 
Eana Mokal, is said to have come from Bhatner (or Jesalmir) and 
to have settled in what is now Farldkot territory. Fourth in 
descendant from him Avas Tulsi Das, Avho became Muhammadan in 
the reign of the Emperor Ghias-ud-din Ghoii, the family chronicle 
says, that is about the middle of the 12th century (the same period 
as that to Avhich the Ghoreivaha Eajpiits of the east, ascribe their 
arrival in the part of the country now held by them), and was called 
Sheikh Chachti. His sons Bharu and Lapal came to Hatur, a large 
village in the Jagraon Tahsil, where they appear to have lived by 
plunder under the shade of an importunate Panwar Eajpiit, called 
Udho, the circumstance being recorded in the popular tradition 
“ Khaun piun Bhain Eai ; Pakara jana Udho Panwar,” which 
means that Bharu got the plunder, and Udho the blows. Finally 
Bhai'U made himself master of Hatur, Avhile Lapal settled in the 
adjoining village of Shahjehanpur, Avhich his descendants still hold. 
Seventh in descent from Bharu was Kalha I, who took service with 
a Delhi Emperor called Ala-ud-Din, perhaps the last of the Sayyid 
Dynasty, at all events in the beginning of the 1 5th century. Kalha 
founded Talwandi, to which place the family moved; and obtained 
an assignment of the mdlguzdd of Hllages in the neighbourhood, 
for Avhich he had to pay Es. 1,25,000 of revenue, and also the title 
of Eiii. The family maintained its position as a feudatory of the 
empire {zarnhuldr or mttsfdjir) under the Lodis and Moghuls for 
several generations, and one of the Eais is said by the family 
chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a daughter in 
marriage to the Emperor Akbar. On the decline of the Mughal 
empire from the beginning of the 1 8th century the Eais became 
inAmlved in disputes Avith the Governor of Sirhindj and Eai Kalha 
III, aaEo appears to haA-e been a ruler of very great ability, extended 
his poAver up to Ludhiana, which passed into his hands a few years 
before the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs in the manner described 
in Chapter I. B. Aftei' that event he established independent power 
over the Avhole of the Jagraon (the place of the Eais) and the 
greater part of Ludhiana Talisils, and also a largo portion of the 
Ferozepore District. The family was on at least eipial terms Avith 
the Pathaii rulers of ]\Ialei' Kotla and the Phulkian chiefs, with the 
latter of whom their relations Avere friendly on the AvEole. It was 
in the time of Ihii Ahmad, successor of Kalha HI, that Eaikot was 
built ; and many other toAvns and villages, amongst them Jagraon, 
owe their origin to the family, Avhose rule appears to have been 
\-ery mild. Etii Kalha III aa^s the ablest of the Eais; and under 
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him the family reached the height of its power. He was followed 
by his son Ahmad, who ruled only a short time. In 1779 Eai 
Alias, a minor, succeeded, and the affairs of the State were managed 
by two Gujars, called Koshan and Ahmad, the latter of whom 
asserted his independence of Jagraon, but was expelled. It was 
at this time that the Sikhs from across the Sutlej commenced their 
attacks under the Bedis ; Roshan was killed in an engagement with 
them. The Bedis got temporary possession of Ludhiana and some 
of the country about ; but Patiala and other cis-Sutlej powers took 
up the cause of Rais, and the Bedis were expelled. In 1802, Riii 
Alias was accidentally killed while hunting near Jagraon, and there 
were left of the family only two women, iS'iir-ul-Nisa, his mother, 
and Bhagbhari, his widow. 

In 1806 Ranjit Singh made his first expedition into this part 
of the country ; and without a struggle dispossessed the Ranis of 
all their possessions, save two or three villages, which he allowed 
for their maintenance. On annexation of the country by us, this 
jdglr was continued to Bhagbhari till her death in 1854, when it 
lapsed. The representatives of the family now left are Inayat Khan 
and Wall Muhammad Khan {cido Pedigree Table attached). Both 
have considerable possessions. The houses belonging to the family 
in Raikot and Talwandi are in the hands of these gentlemen, &c. > 
but with Hatur they have no connection. 

Eai Inayat Khan is a young man and is President of the Raikot 
Municipal Committee ; his father Rai Faiz Talab Khan was the 
President of the Municipal Committee before him, and was also an 
Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge exercising 2nd 
Class powers in the R:iikot Thana. On his death Rai Wali Muham- 
mad Khan was given the powers of a Magisti’ate of the ord Class 
(Honoraiy) and is also Honorary Civil J udge trying Civil ca ses up to 
Rs. 100 in value (Thana Raikot). He is also zaildar of the 
Talwandi zail. Both Rai tYali Muhammad Khan and Rai Inayat 
Khan have considerable local influence. 

Bahawal Khan, cousin of Rai Inayat Khan, has recently obtained 
a direct Commission in the Sth Bengal Lancers and taken a dozen 
Rajput recruits with him. This connection should be very bene- 
ficial to the family. 


CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

The Rail ot 
Raikot,. 

Gordon 
Walker, 8. R. 
§ 93 . 
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Beligions. 

Some mention should be made of the Political refugees and 
pensioners who followed us from Afghanistan in 1842 and had 
Ludhiana assigned to them as a place of residence. The family 
of Shah Shuja-ul-Mullc haye resided here since our withdrawal from 
Kabul in 1842. 

ShahzMa Muhammad Towahir is the leading representative 
of the family at Ludhiana. Shahzada Hamdam, son of Shahzada 
Nadir is a Tahsildar, and Wala Gauhar, a District Judge in the 
Punjab. Many of the descendants of the original refugees who 
have intermarried excessively are of miserable physique and few 
now are capable of earning their own living. 

This family after the execution of Nawab Abdul Rahman Khan 
was sent here after the Mutiny and have since resided here. None 
of the family is remarkable in any way. 

Saleh Muhammad Khan came with us from Kabul in 1842, and 
was in receipt of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. His son Yar Muhammad 
Khan succeeded to Rs. 500. There are only women left in the 
family who receive Rs. 120 a month. Muhammad Hassan Khan 
(Kabul pensioner) distinguished himself in the Mutiny. He 
had a pension of Rs. 800, and his family has now a pension of 
Rs. 200. 


The well-known Mohan Lai (Agha Sahib) Hindu, Christian and 
Muhammadan lived for many years here and has left some descend- 
ants of various religions. 


Religion. 

Tlie distribution of every 10,000 of the population by religions 

msTBiBUTiON BY BELiGiON. ascertained 

at the enumer- 
ations of 1901 
and 1881 is 
given in the 
margin. The 
increase o f 
Sikhs, and, to 
a less extent, 
of Muham- 
madans at the expense of Hindus in 1901 was inost marked. There 
K meWA Gbristinns in 1901 as compared with L9 in 1881. 

The distri- 



Total. 

Urban. 

j Rural. 

Religion. 

1 

1901. j 1881. 

1901. j 18S1. 



1901. 

1881. 

Hindia 

Sibba 

Jains ... ..• 

Mnhammadana ... 

1 

3,998 14,448 
2,450 1 2,055 
33 35 

8,505 j 3,467 

1 

3,334 1 3,305 
356 460 

195 ' 182 
6,060 ; 6,013 

4,096 

2,761 

9 

3,125 

i 

4,618 

2,292 

13 

3,077 


were 


Sect, 

1901, 

1881. 

Stinnia 

983 

991 

8 

Shiahs .. 

11 

Others and nnspesified 

6 



bution of every 
1,000 of the 
Muhammadan 
population over 
15 years of age 
by sect is shown 
in the margin. 
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Jan. 
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Tabl 0 16 of 
Part B. 
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Hiadiai and 
Sikhs in the 
agricaltn r a 1 
popnlation. 


Mahamma- 

dans. 


Sultinfs. 
Gordon 
Walker, S. R, 
§ 69 . 
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The agricultural population of the eastern part of the uplands 
is strong in the Hindu and weak in the Sikh element. Eeligion 
follows very closely the main division of the Jats, which is sketched 
above (page 53), and Sikhism has laid hold on those of the western 
parts and of the Jangal, while to the east the people are mostly 
Hindu. 

The Hindu population of the Jagraon Tahsil is made up of the 
mercantile, trading and miscellaneous classes inhabiting the towns 
and following their occupations in the villages ; and it may be said 
that the Jat population is entirely Sikh, the total of the Jat popula- 
tion in the Tahsil being about a quarter of that in the whole District. 
On the other hand, the proportion of Sikhs is very small in Samrala ; 
and in the Ludhiana Tahsil, to the east of the Maler Kotla road, 
most of the Jats are Hindus, while to the west of it and towards the 
J angal they are all Sikhs. Prom what has been said above of the two 
types of Jat it wiU be seen that the adoption of one religion or the 
other depends in some degi'ee on the mental qualities of the people, 
which again are the result of locality ; but the real cause of the 
spread of the Sikh rehgion in the western parts is that this tract 
was always beyond the power of the Muhammadan emperors, 
while in the villages round Sirhind it was easy to check it. 
The Jat of the east has little time for any religion, and we might 
expect the form adopted by him to be of a lower order, an.d more 
involved in superstition. He keeps his ancestors’ religion as he does 
their system of cultivation ; and wants no change, having few ideas 
beyond his fields. Accordingly there are few fairs, of any note, in 
Tahsil Samrala. On the other hand the Jat of the west is independ- 
ent in his religion as in everything else ; and Sikhism is just the 
sort of faith that would commend itself to his mind. 

The Muhammadan portion of the agricultural population is 
confined to the Bet and the country just over it, which they hold 
to the almost total exclusion of Hindus. They have also villages 
scattered over the uplands ; and the Muhammadan element is veiy 
strong in the town of Ludhiana. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed account of the 
various Hindu sects, but some mention may be made of the Sultanis, 
who make up the greater part of the Hindu Jat population. 
These are the followers of the Muhammadan saint, SaMii Sarwar 
Sultan, whose tomb is at Aigaha, in the Dera Ghazi Khan District. 
Mr. Ibbetson gives his date as of the 12th century. No one has 
yet been able to find out how and when the worship of the saint 
spread through this District ; but it is said that the Jats brought it 
^th them, and they may well have done so in the case of all 
immigrations within the last 300 or 400 years. It is probable that 
the belief spread eastwards in the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
that at the time of Guru Govind Singh most of the Jats held it 
the conversions to Sikhism being from it. The Sultanis are nominally 
ordinary Hindus, worshippers of Shiy or of Devi ; but it is charac*- 
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teristic of popular Hinduism that the saint and his shrine, being 
something more tangible than the deitj, have entirely excluded the 
latter, and that the saint should have been a Muhammadan. They 
are, as might be expected, very lax Hindus. An account of the 
Bharals, or guardians of the village shrines of Snltan {jpirlclidna) 
has been given under Castes (page 54). These jnrlchdnds have 
always the same shape — a square base with four small domes at the 
corners, and in the centre a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. There 
is a door in front of the shrine ; and, facing this, two or three niches 
for lamps. Otherwise it is empty, tiiero being nothing to represent 
the saint. The Thursday offerings at the shrine are not universal, 
and are generally made by the women. The Bhanii attends all that 
day. It is very common for a person wishing to attain some object 
{e.g., to succeed in a law suit) to make a vow to the shrine ; and 
offerings in this way also go to the Bhartii. Once a year, on a Friday, 
the ceremony of rot is performed in most Sultani families. A huge 
loaf is made of one maund {Jcachcha) flour and half a maund (kacJicha) 
of gur, and cooked. The Bharai attends and beats the drum, and 
sings the praises of the saint while this is preparing ; and receives 
one-quarter of the bread, the other three-quarters being eaten by 
the family and the neighbours. This is the great observance of the 
Sultanis, and they really appear to have no others. 

One of the few fairs in Samrala Tahsil is that at Bhadla, 
which possesses a khdngdh of Sakhi Sarwar. Here a fair is held on 
the 1st Thursday of the bright half of Jeth. A r6t is cooked and 
distributed. Inside the hhxngdh is a cenotaph of Sakhi Sarwar. 
Its management is in the hands of the Kumhars and Bharais of 
Bhadla in equal shares. 

The Ludhiana District and adjoining cis-Sutlej territories figure 
largely in the annals of Sikhism.*** Gurii Hanak and his successors 
made many converts in this tract; but it is more famous as 
the scene of the wanderings and persecution of the great Guru 
Govind Singh ; and it was here principally that the religion took 
its militant form from contact with the Muhammadans. Sirhind, 
the head-quarters of the Mughal power in these parts, is only a few 
miles east of the Samrala border. It was against this town that 
the earliest efforts of the Sikhs were directed ; and it was here that 
after the dispersion of the Guru’s followers by the lieutenant of 
Aurangzeb, the wife and children of Go^’ind Singh were murdered 
— a deed that has made the town accursed to all his followers. It 
is in this District, too, that the latest development of Sikhism has 
had its origin under Ram Singh, Kiika. The two religions of the 
Jats, i.e., the worship (for such it is) of Sultan, and Sikhism, do 
not really differ very much from each other in practice. The 
ordinary Sikh of the District is a Hindu who reverences the Gurus 
and their Scriptures, and in token of this has taken the baptism 
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{pahvl), and adopts at least some of the signs enjoined by Gurd 
Govind Singh. The Sultani is a Hindu who has inherited the 
worship of Sultan; but the more intelligent of them see the 
absurdity of this, and really believe in the Gurus as much as the 
Sikhs do. Sultams are constantly taking the pahul or baptism, 
and the conversion makes almost no diference to them, except 
that they have to give up smoking. A Sultani Jat will often say 
that he did not become a Sikh because his father was not one, and 
it was not the custom of his family to take ih.e jpaliiil, but that his 
sons would be Sikhs ; and he had really no better reason for his 
own form of religion, which he admitted to be foolish. Such a 
distinction as the manner in which sheep and goats ought to be 
killed for food is not likely to affect a people who never touch 
flesh, and really consider it a sin to kill any animal. The Malwa 
Sikh of the present day admits the Hindu gods, and follows the 
Brahmans in everything. He is very unorthodox on most points, 
but has taken the pahul generally from the hands of some holy 
man who has visited his village, less often at Amritsar. After 
this he adds ‘ Singh ’ to his name, if he has not taken it in anticipa- 
tion, must renounce smoking, and keeps three out of the five ‘k’s’ 
enjoined by Guru Govind Singh, viz., the ISs or long hair, the 
kanga or wooden comb, and the kach or drawers. There is nothing 
approaching to bigotry in the disposition of the Sikh Jat ; and so 
much of his faith as is not made of these few external observances, 
which are after all more of a social than of a religious character, 
is the religion of humanity preached by the earlier Gurus. A 
Sultani will generally call himself a Sikh, and does not seem to 
recognize much difference between himself and the Guni Sikh, 
except that the latter cannot enjoy his pipe. Sultan is attended 
to once in the year ; and even this is a mere matter of custom. The 
Sultani will say that he reveres the Sikh Gurus ; and no wonder, 
for the moral precepts of the Granth might belong to the purest 
form of religion. The real religion of both Sikh and Sultani is a 
belief in one God, and in every-day life there is blind obedience to 
the Brahman. 

The most important of the recent revivals in Sikhism is that of 
the Kukas, which is a protest against the present laxity, and an 
attempt to restore the political religion of Guni Govind Singh in 
its .purity. “ This sect was founded about 50 years ago by an Udasi 
faqir, an Arora by caste, called Balak Singh, who lived at Hazro 
in the Attock District. His followers were called Sagiasis or 
Habiasis ; after his death in 1863 the movement died away in the 
western Punjab, but it was energetically stimulated in the central 
and extern Districts by his successor. Ram Singh, a carpenter of 
Bhaini in the District of Ludhiana. The tenets of the sect pro- 
claimed Govind Singh as the only true Guni, who prohibited all 
worship save the reading of his ' Granth ’ and all employment of 
Brahmans, and in many ways revived the original doctrini of the 
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Sikh faith. They included the abolition of caste and of restrictions CHAP- 1, C. 
upon intermarriage, abstinence from meat, liquor and drugs, and population, 
comparatively free intercourse between the sexes. The sectaries 
carried staves about in their hand, tied their turbans in a pecuhar 
fashion {sidhapdg), wore a necklace of woollen cord tied in knots, 
and had a watchword known only to themselves. Earn Singh pres- 
ently declared himself to be an incarnation of Guru Govind Singh, 
and preached the revival of the Khalsa and the overthrow of the 
English Government. His followers used to meet by night for the 
purpose of drill, while, as usual in such cases, a good deal of religious 
hysteria was excited, and ended in much sexual license. The 
attention of Government was attracted to these proceedings as early 
as 1863, and shortly after this date the sect began to be known 
as Kukas, or ‘ sbouters,’ a name which has now superseded their 
original designation. For several years these people did nothing 
worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder butchers 
and others whom they suspected of slaughtering kine ; but as early 
as 1869 there was a small Kiika outbreak in Ferozepnre which seems 
to have had a political object; and in January 1872 the Kiika 
rising in Maler Kotla took place, which ended in fifty of the ring- 
leaders being blown away from guns, some thirty more lieing 
executed, and Ram Singh being deported. The sect cannot be said 
ever to have attained any general popularity ; its followers have 
throughout been drawn almost exclusively from the lowest classes, 
their attacks upon sacred places have outraged the feelings of their 
neighbours, while the pure morality which they at first preached 
has been superseded by the most unbridled license under the name 
of religious enthusiasm, men and women dancing naked together 
and indulging in orgies which have alienated the sympathies of the 
more decent portion of the community.” The above account of the 
Kukas is taken bodily from !Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report. To it 
the following particulars may be added : Ram Singh was born in 
Bhaini Ala, 14 miles east of Ludhiana, about the year 1820, the son 
of Jassa, a carpenter. He was at one time in service in the Khalsa 
army at Lahore ; and, on giving this up established a shop at 
Ludhiana. This failed, and he worked as a carpenter in his own 
village and at Ludhiana. Then he took to wandering about the 
country plying his trade ; and finally became the disciple of Balak 
Singh in Hazro. When he had established some reputation, he 
settled down at Bhaini between 1850 and i860, and thence 
disseminated his doctrines. The sect increased rapidly , and followers 
came from all parts never empty handed. He was soon able to set 
up a large tlera ; and at the time of his arrest in 1872 used to go 
about followed by a large retinue and in great state. It is ^very 
doubtful whether it can be said that even the majority of the Kiikas 
are drawn from the lowest classes, for the sect has made much more 
progress amongst the Jat Sikhs than any returns would show. 

The excesses committed by a small body of fanatics in 1872 were 
probably disapproved of by the sect at large. The principal 
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outward signs of the faith are the straight pagri and the woollen 
cord {mdhla) ; but since the outbreak of 1872 (of which an account 
will be found elsewhere) the first of these is not worn by many 
Kiikas ; and the cord is kept under the clothes instead of outside, 
as it ought to be. A dispensation from the dera (where Budh Singh, 
brother of Earn Singh, resides) is easily obtained ; and it is evidently 
the intention of the sect to give up all the outward marks of their 
faith so long as they are persecuted. A Kuka would call himself 
a Sikh unless he were well known to be a Kiika ; and probably 
only a very small proportion of the followers of Ram Singh have 
been returned as more than Sikhs, which of course they are. The 
truth is that it is not possible for a Kiika to be a loyal subject of the 
British Government, as the avowed object of Guru Govind Singh, 
whose incarnation Earn Singh professes to be, was a temporal 
kingdom ; and the establishment of this under Ram Singh is the 
first element in the faith of the sect. It is not to be expected then 
that any man, unless he were prepared to break with society and 
give his enemies a constant hold on him, would admit that he 
belonged to the sect ; and most Kiikas would at the present time, 
even if asked the question directly, deny their faith. 

The Muhammadans of the District are almost all Sunnis, 99 
per cent, of them being so returned. No account need be given 
here of the tenets of the three sects. The Jats, Eajpiits, Gujars, 
Arains, Dogars are all converted Muhammadans ; and their conver- 
sion was probably forcible, so that we should not expect them to' 
be very strict, or their religion to be more than skin-deep. They 
say their prayers when they have time ; and generally keep the 
fast of Ramzan, The Muhammadan Rajputs are probably the most 
foolish in their religion, and most superstitious of all tribes in the 
District ; and will believe in anything. The Awfins came to the 
country as Muhammadans, and are strong in their religion, most 
villages turning out several Maulvis learned in the law. They are, 
like the other Muhammadan trilies, guided by custom on questions 
relating to land ; but, after the Settlement Officer had attested their 
tribal code in 1 882, a very strong representation was made to him 
to the effect that, although customs contrary to the Muhammadan 
law had established themselves, the tribe now wished to enter into 
an agreement for the future strictly to abide by the latter. 

Mention has been made of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar in 
Dera Ghazi Khan. This is a very favourite place of pilgrimage 
for people of both the Hindu and Muhammadan religions,- but 
principally for the Sultani Hindus. Bodies of pilgrims start from the 
District in charge of the Bharals in the month of Ph%an (March), 
and return in Ch6t (April), the journey taking about six weeks 
is performed on foot, as it generally is. Offerings are made at the 
shrine, of money, clothes, &c., without any special ceremonies ; and 
three or four days are spent there. A r6t is often made (see page 83 
ante). It is said that leprosy used to be cured by a visit to this 
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pilgrimage, or goes on it to fulfil a vow. Population. 

Hindus of aU tribes go from this District to the temple of Devi 
at Jawalamukhi in Kangra. They are accompanied by their families, 
while, as a rule, men only go to Sakhi Sanvar. There are four 
seasons appointed in the year for this pilgrimage, the principal ones 
being in March and September. Offerings are made at the shrine, aud 
the hair of the children cut off and left there. Some also go to 
Naina D4vi ; and the Sikhs reverence this shrine because Guru 
Govind Singh spent some time at it. The road to Jawalamukhi lies 
through Hoshiarpur, and that to Naina Ddvi through Rahon or 
Rupar. 

Hindus also go from this, as from other Districts, to the Hard- 
war fair, especially for the Kumbh, which comes every 12 years; 
and the Sikhs to the Harmandar Ji or temple at Amritsar, for the 
Baisakhi and Diwali fairs, but not in any great numbers, and more 
probably with a view to purchase of cattle than of worship. 

The next three places of pilgrimage to bo mentioned lie in the 
Ambala District near Thanesar, within what is said to bo the circle 
where the last great battle between the Kaurus and Pandus was 
fought. Kulchetar (“ Kurukshetra ” — Cunningham) is close to 
Thanesar town ; and, when there is an eclipse of the sun, crowds 
of pilgrims go there and bathe, the day having been duly notified 
by the Brahmans. Pihewa is 12 or 14 miles further on ; and a great 
fair is held there on the last day of the Hindu year (Chet Chaudas), 
when the people bathe in the Sarusti stream, which runs close at 
hand. Besides this, when any one dies an unnatural death— by 
snake-bite, by accident, &c., in fact in any other than the orthodox 
way of being put on the ground — the funeral obsequies have to be 
performed by the Brahmans of Pihewa, to whom presents are made. 

When the last day of the snrdd or l{-andfjat (the period of 15 days 
during which a Hindu worships his deceased ancestors) falls on a 
Monday, a religious fair is held at Phalgu in the Karnal District 
where there is a tank in which the pilgrims bathe. J'here is a 
constant stream of pilgrims to Pihewa, for a Hiudu or Sikh must 
go there if the person whose obsequies he is bound to perform has 
died an unnatural death. All the Hindus aud Sikhs of the District 
alike go to these three fairs, crowds of them to the eclipse fair at 
Kulchetar. 

There is shrine of Sain Bhagat at Partabgarh which is 
frequented by the Nais of the adjoining villages. Sain Bhagat is 
held in great reverence by Nais. 

A few Muhammadans go to the fair of the saint Pir Banoi 
held at Sunam in Patiala ; one in 10,000 goes to Mecca ; a great 
many go to Sakhi Sarwar, but the pilgrimage is essentially a Hindu 
institution. 

The Chet Chaudas fair of the Hindus is held at four places in 
the District — Ludhiana, Machhiwara, Badowal and Sidhwan, The 
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first three of these are over the Budha Jsala, and the fourth close to 
the river. Hindus come, bathe, walk about, and then go quietly 
home. Some 30,000 from the villages come to Ludhiana, and about 
10,000 to Machhiwara. 

The Boshani Fair is held at the shrine of the saint Pir Abdul 
Qadir Jalani (called generally “ Pir Sahib ”) which lies in the open 
space between the Fort and town of Ludhiana. This is a Muham- 
inadan fair ; but the Hindus of the town join in it. It is held on the 
9th— 11th of the Muhammadan month of Rabiussani (called Miranji); 
and thus falls on a different date every year. Muhammadans 
come from all the villages round, make offerings, and pay their 
respects to the shrine. There is a peculiar custom of bringing 
cattle and keeping them tied up at the shrine all night for good 
luck, this being called chavM, i.e., the cow or buffalo ‘ watches ’ at 
the shrine. The fair is attended by 40,000 to 50,000' people from 
the villages ; and the offerings, which are taken by a family of 
Sufis, amount to Rs. 300 or 400. The name ‘ Roshani ’ is derived 
apparently from the tomb being illuminated at night during the 
fair. A better account is that the shrine is that of Sayyid Muham- 
mad, a hhalifd of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia, Shaikh Daiid Gangii, who 
was, according to the Hadiqa Daiidi, a contemporary of the em- 
peror Alamgir and the founder of the Siifi dynasty {sic) of Ludhiana. 
His descendants became managei’S of the shrine and Sayyid 
Muhammad Ali Shah is its present incumbent. A rnudU of some 
160 acres in Jassiar is assigned for its maintenance. 

A secondary fair is held (on the same day as the Roshani) 
at Raipur, in honour of Pir Daulat Shah, whose disciples assemble 
there. 

The Bhaiwala (Bhaibala) Fair is held on a piece of waste land 
of Dad, a village close to Ludhiana. It falls on the 10th Sudi of 
Magh in January-February ; and is in honour of a disciple of Guru 
Nanak called Bala. There is a samddh and also a tank; and Hindus 
make offerings of money, grain, &c., which are taken by the masands 
or guardians (Khatri Sikhs of Kudhani, in Patiala). The people also 
make curds overnight and take them to the fair, where they eat or 
distribute them after presentation to the shrine ; and it is the duty 
of every one to scoop out seven handfuls of earth, originally no 
doubt with a view of increasing the size of the tank. The fair 
lasts one day, and some 10,000 people attend it. 

The Sudlakhan Fair at Chhappar in Ludhiana Tahsil on the 
southern border of the District, is also an important one. It is held 
on the Anant Chaudas or 14th of the bright half of Bhadon (Sep- 
tember) in honour of Guga and there is a large shrine, or mdrif^ 
in his honour. The local account generally given of Guga is that he 
was a snake, and changed his form to that of a man in order to 

e) Uor an acconnt o! Gnga, Bee Cniiningham’B Arch. Surrey XIV, pp. 70—86, 

Said to be from Per»ian mar, a snake. 
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marry a princess.*’^ After’ff'ards lie returned to his original shape; 
but in the meantime acrpiired a great kingdom and ivon renown, 
which has come down to tlie present time. The dhadis, or itinerant 
minstrels, make up stories about Gilga as they go ; and it is impos- 
sible to say what he was originally. The fair is a Hindu one, but 
Muhammadans also attend ; and some o0,000 people assemble. 
The cash and grain offerings made at the shrine are taken by the 
resident Brahmans, which amount to some Iks. 300 a year. Offer- 
ings of eatables are taken liy the iliinsis if offered l)y Muhamma- 
dans and by tlie Chuhras and Cliamars if offered by Hindiis. As at 
the Bhaiwiila Pair, the people scoop out earth from a pond near 
the mdri seyen times. Cattle also lirought to be Ijle.ssed as in the 
Roshani Fair. This is supposed to i>rotect them from snakes. 
They are also kejit for a night {cluoiki hliunC'Xiia) at the shrine. 
d'he shrine is reputed to have thepow-er of curing snake-bite, and it 
is said that a person l)itten ivill recover if put beside it. Perhaps 
this reputation is due to tlie traditimis about Ciign, in all of Avliich 
there is something al.iout snakes. 'I'ho shrine is said to date from 
1890 Vikraini. 

Giiga has an interesting mdri at Raikot, where his twin cousins, 
sons of his maternal aunt, are wership[)ed on the Anant Chaudas 
or last day but one of llliiidon. Aorth of tlu' towti is a small tank 
called the Rattowairi. lleie a niuund of earth has from tlie 
earliest times been made for Giiga's propitiation, because close by 
is a large grove of h-iirir bushes, the haunt of snakes. In 1841 V. 
was a year of portents. A snake took u[) a position on the mound 
and for two days the Chet Chaudas and jmratnudshi refused to 
move. Huge offerings were made to it. A Khatri girl was 
possessed by Guga, and declared that he rvished a mdri to be built 
to him there. At the same time a Khatri recovered from fever in 
response to a vow and accordingly built the man, which has since 
fallen down, only a platform, a well and the serjient’s hole {virmi) 
remaining. As many as 50,000 [)eO[)le used to frequent the fair, 
but Chhappar has siqiplauted it in pojmlar favour and people 
only Ausit it on their Avay back from the fair there. The jiujdris 
are Kale Brahmans, once ju'iests of the Rais of Raikot. Small fairs 
in honour of Giiga are also held at various places on the nauini 
(9tli) of the dark half of Bluidon, or, in some places, on the 9th of 
the bright half. 

In the AgAviir Gujaran of Jagraon town is the shrine of 
Mohkam-ud-l)in, a Rajpiit of the Ambala District aa'Iio appears 

<U The local leirt-iui avers t liat once a tamin.Mr <it V.ihi'rua stole a plough but lost his 
wav and was can^.ht d ly. As s.s)n es rK j'huiei. w.is i.ikcn from him lie receivtU 

his power of seeine and as this thtdr occurred m -ir a -erpeiit s hole in t nbappur, Uurea iiarn, 
a Brahman of that villacte^ swept, plas’ered and worsiiippeO the virmi. Ills son bahih Ram 
built the shrine with some other Hrahnmns. and the otfeiiugs are iliiided into u shaios thus — 
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from an inscription in the shrine to have died in 1913 (V. 14th 
Phagan). Up to 1940 V. the fair only lasted one day, but since 
then it has been held for three days and nights, beginning on 14th 
Ph%an. 

An interesting tribal shrine is the Lachhman mdri at Pabian 
in Tahsil Jagraon. The fair is held on the day after the Chet 
Chaudas. The MaUhi Jats thus describe its origin : — 

The Mallhis have a large fair on the same date Chirk (the 
out-lying Sub-Tahsil of Kalsia State in Ferozepore) and the Mallhis 
of Pabian claimed a share in the offerings made there, but the 
Mallhis of Chirk rejected their claim and so, about 300 years ago, 
the Pabian Mallhis sent their Mirasi, Shaman by name, to purloin 
two bricks and two lamps from the Chirk mdri. Shaman succeeded 
and with those bricks the mdri at Pabian was founded in the time 
of Rai Qarar of Talwandi. The mdri is a large dome of masonry, 
22 feet square and 43 feet high with two storeys. It contains no 
image, only a platform of 10 bricks, 4' 9" long by 3' 8" wide. 
Round the indri lie some hundreds of Vujhas of waste land, the 
wood grown on which is not used by any one for his own purposes. 
A Hindi inscription of 1910 V. records the repair of the r/ictrt. 
All the offerings are taken by the Mallhi Jats. The village people 
■vnsit it every Thursday and distribute sugar for vows fulfilled. 
At the fair people from a distance make offerings in return for 
prayers granted. Cattle are also cured by a night’s vigil at the 
shrine. Inside the enclosure is a smaller dome, called the temple 
of Bhairon who was devotedly attached to Lachhman. 

Baba Manohar has a shrine at Hedon in Samrala Tahsil where 
a fair is held on the 8th of Asauj in honour of Durga. The build- 
ing is said to have been erected by Biiba Manohar. 

The only other fair worthy of mention is that held at the 
tomb of Bure Shah, or MaMphni, a Hosain Shahi/ajtrof Talwara, 
who was born at Uch in Bahawalpur. It is held at Jangpur (Jag- 
raon Tahsil) in September (on tlie night between Asauj and Kartik) 
when the maize is ripening, to commemorate the anniversary of 
the saint’s demise. It is a Muhammadan fair reaUy ; and Muham- 
madan faifTs collect from all parts, but Hindu Jats also come in 
great numbers. Mian Bure Shah was reverenced for his sanctity 
and spiritual power by all castes and on his death in 1841 
Vikrami, a shrine was erected in his honour. The present building 
was built about 100 years later by the Rais of Talwandi. It also 
contains the tomb of Bibi Kliushhalo, a Brahmani disciple of the 
Mian. Altogether some 10,000 attend. The fair is held at night, 
and the people light about 50 lamps at the shrine and make small 
offerings, which are distributed amongst the/agi'rs. Cattle are also 
brought to the shrine for a night’s vigil. The present mujdwir. 
Sain Nawazish Ali, is also a Husain shahi and has a good reputa- 
tion. 
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At Shahna, in the south of the Jangal tract, a petty fair called 
Bibarian is celebrated twice a year, on the first Sunday in the 
naurdtros of Asauj and Chet. People assemble at an ordinaiy 
mandar in the village. 

A great feature in the Jat villages of the njfiands is the 
dharmsdla, an institution partly religious, partly charitable, in charge 
of an ascetic or of the Udasi or of some other order. This 
is endowed with a grant of land, either out of the village common, 
or from some private individual. It is the duty of the sddli to spend aU 
that he gets from the land or by begging in feeding the poor, keeping 
the langar or alms-house going. Whei'e, as in most cases, the 
occupant is an Udasi, he or one of his disciples {rhdo) also reads the 
or Sikh scriptures. In the larger institutions of this sort the 
sddh and his ch elds make up a college, the former being called the G n rii 
orfatherof the chelds and the jualianf of the institution. The chelds 
collect money and sometimes set up in other villages similar institu- 
tions, affiliated to the original one. In former times the reputation 
of these dharmsdlus was very great, and few villages were without 
one ; but their treatment in our times has resulted in the closing of 
most of the old ones. The grants of land were of course intended 
for the support of the institution ; and under Sikh rule if a 
misbehaved he was at once turned out. But at the Regular Settle- 
ment the incumbent was in every case returned as owner of the 
land, which was at the same time exempted from revenue for the 
period of settlement. The result of this has been that the sddh 
has in most cases taken a wife, closed the dharmsdla to the public 
and he or his children are now mere landed proprietors, with a 
very comfortable house built at tlie public expense. In some cases 
the sddh has not actually married, but taken to evil courses ; and 
the people are powerless to prevent his misappropriating the 
receipt. Mr. Gordon Walker quoted instances in which a dharm- 
sdla of great repute has thus been ruined by a profligate i>dd.h tvho 
retained the land and house ; and the villagers have actually had 
to create another endowment and build a new dharmsdla. There 
was a very famous alms-house at Jassowal with endowments which 
amounted to several hundred acres, most of them unfortunately 
held revenue-free in perpetuity ; and this has now fallen into the 
hands of a worthless character, and is closed to the public. 

There are two or three famous la agars or alms-houses well 
known throughout the country. That of Bagrian lies 40 miles 
south of Ludhiana and is administered by a resident family of 
Tarkhans (called Bhais), who hold in jdgir 2 or 3 villages in our 
territory and more in Patiala and the other states, besides OAvning 
a large area of land. Numbers of travellers are fed daily from the 
public kitchen, which is open to all comers ; and about 1,000 
maunds of grain are distributed to the public annually. The 
d^ra^ or building, is a very extensive one. The family has always 
been in the habit of marrying and the son succeeds as manager. 
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The present Bliai, Arjan Singli, is a gentleman of note in his own 
large village of Biigriiin. This Innijar is very well managed. It 
was kept open in the worst years of drought (1862 and 1868), 
when the smaller institutions throughout the country were closed, 
and afforded relief to numbers of the poorer classes in the famines 
of 1897 — 1900 who flocked to it in search of food. There is also 
a large hnujnr at .Jaspal B;lngar, near Ludhiana, which is kept by 
a family of Ldasi whose custom is also to marry. This is 

an ancient institution, the first endowment having been made in 
the time of the emperor jluhammad Shah, and successive rulers 
having added others, till they liave grown to some 800 acres. The 
present 7na/<a//i5 is Partiib Das ; and he aj'pears to do his best to 
keep up the institution, which is held in great repute. His father 
Gdlfib Das is said to have died deeply in debt in consequence of 
his expenditure in keeping tho / inijar open in the years of scarcity. 
The Hcran (.Jagraon TahsiT) lamjar is held by an Ldasi ascetic; 
and, although its endowments are not so largo as those of the 
other two, it is almost as av ell-known. Tlie late rmhnit, Gursarn 
Das, is said to have distributed in the famine of Sambat 1917 
(1862) 8,000 maunds of grain Avhieh his predecessor had stored, 
and to have inAUtod the stmwing people from all quarters, sending 
no one empty away. The present luahanf is iMukat Ram. 

AAvhole book might be Avritten aliout tho religious obserA'ances, 
superstitions, &c., of the people; but it Avill suffice here to refer to 
a few points, Avliich Avill serve as illustrations of tho popular forms of 
belief, and of the degree to Avhich ceremonial obseiwances still obtain. 

Hindus and Sikhs, uxcvqit ivtikas, fire greatly rided l)y Brah- 
mans. Ea'cit one has -d jiarnhif or piaest for oA'ory-day life, and a 
jjd'lu or siq.ierior priest (who must be a luarnud man, road in the 
Scriptures) for marriage and other celebrations. AYhateA'or obserA'- 
ances a Bi’ahman enjoins must be performed; and there is often 
a good deal of tyranny, hard peuaueos lioing ordered for trifling 
faults. The Huhmnmadans haA'O not tho same necessity for priests 
in every-day life; Init it is sca.-coly tholi- own fault that they aro 
so free, for thuy would readily believe anything ; and this appears 
to be tho only point of superiority in their evory-diiy rtdlgion OA"or 
that of the Hindus that they are not alloAVod to indulge in rites and 
superstitions to the sanro extent. 

The Chaplain of Jullundur A'isits Ludhiana occrsionall}'. The 
church in the Chdl Lines built l^y GoA'ernmont in 1882, at a cost 
of Rs. 5,237, .seats 50 people. Tho Mission church stands in 
tho Mission compound, and Rrosbyterian services are held in it. 

The folloAving account of tho AVoll-knoAvn American Presby- 
terian Mission has Ijeon kindly contrilmtod by tho Rev. E. M. 
"Wheny, D. D., Senior Mis.donary of tho station : — 

‘“ The American Presbyterian Mission in the Puiijali,’ which is to ba 
distinguished from ‘The American United Presbyterian Mission in the 
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Punjab’ was for 69 years known as the 'Ludhiana Mission of the I’resbyterian CHAP. I, C- 
Church in the United States of America.’ This title was recently changed to pop^l^ion 
that of ‘ The Punjab Mission of the Presbyterian Church, United Stages of 
America.’ The followins^ are now principal stations of this Mission in the The Amen, 
towns of the Punjab and United Provinces of Agra and Oudb, in the order pfj), 
in which they were occupied : — Ludhiana, Saharanpnr, Sahitthii, Ainbhla, 

Jullundur, Lahore, Dehra, Hoshiarpur, Ferozeporo and Missouri. 'I lie 
Mission is controlled by a Board, with head-quai tera in New York (whicli 
also now controls the American Presbyterian Missionsin the United Provinces 
and Western India with their central stations at Ailahabiid and Kolhapur). 

“The Ludhiana station was the first point in the Punjab cccupied by 
this Mission, havinar been established in lS-34. It has out-stations at 
Khanna, Machhiwara, Kaikot and Jagraon, in this District. The Rev. John 
C. Lawrie, D.D., the fir.st missionary, was unable to remain more tliar. a year, 
aiid was succeeded by the late Rev. John Newton, the veteran missionary 
of Lahore, who arrived in 183.5. The principal branches of tlie Mission 
work, besides preaching, are ; — (1) the City High School for boys, estab- 
lished in 1834., with several branches in the town opened at later periods ; 

(2) the Ludhiana Press Mission at which is published a weekly anglo-vetna- 
Gular newspaper called the Ai/r Afshnn ; (3) a Christian Boys’ Boarding 
High School, first established m 187.5 at Lahore, but transferred in 1877 
to Ludhidna. It was closed for three years, hut re-oponed in 1883. Ex- 
tensive buildings have been erected at a cost of Rs. 30,000. An Industrial 
Department has been added in whicli carpentry, Poisian rug weaving 
aud tailoring are taught. A Commercial Departmeut for teaching type- 
writing, stenograpb.y and liook-keeiiing has recently been added, tor many 
ycais an orphanage for girls aud a dispeti'-aiy with a missionary doctor in 
charge were kept up, but both these institutions arc now closed. 

“ The chiircli, organized in 1837, has now a community of native 
Christians 272 in number. The sons and daughters of this cliurcli are 
found in every part of North Inditi, employed in other Missioti Stations. 

Itinerant preaching work is extensively carried on in the District, and a 
good deal of work is done in the town by means of chapel services, street 
preaching, and teaching of women in the Zenana aud Uirls’ Schools. 

“ In 1857 every building connected with the Mission, except two 
dwelling-houses, was burnt down by the mutineers from .Jullundur, aided 
by the rabble of the town, but an indemnity was paid by the authoritie.'s, 
a tax being levied on the town for the purpose. Fortunately all the 
missionaries and native Chiistiaus escaped with their lives. 

“A clumsy wooden pross, the fir.st ever est iblislicd in the Punjab, was 
brought out and set up by the Rev. J. Newton in 183.). Ihin was founded 
the Ludhiana Mi.ssion Press, whicli publishes books in^every language 
and script used in the Punjab. Since its iustituciou iu lb.j.5 bo)ks, tracts, 
and the sacred Scriptures have been scattered broadcast over all parts 
of India, in Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi and Kadimiri. Some idea 
of the zeal of the missionaries may be gained from the fact that as many 
as 25,000 books and tracts, with portions of Scripture, were given away 
at the Hardwar fair in 1844, Early in 1845, the press, with all the books 
in its depository, was burnt down ; only tlie wooden press and a portion 
of the type escaping the fire. However, friends in India came forward, 
and contributed a sum, which not only covered the Ks. 20,000 lost, but was 
also sufficient to enable the missionaries to publish a number of books. 

During the three following year.s 68,000 volume's were published and new 
founts of English, Uiudi and Panjabi type were obtained, so that the 
presa was enabled to uaderbako a large amoaut of work for the pubac, 
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besides the books published by the Mission. Among the works thus 
published for the public benefit were the Panjabi Grammar, idiomatic 
sentences in English and Panjabi, and a Panjabi Dictionary, published 
in 1854. These books were, until recently, the only ones available to 
officers who had to learn Panjabi, and for them they were indebted to the 
Venerable Dr. Newton and the martjied Janvier. In 1857 the press was 
again burnt down by the mutineers, and the depository on the Mission 
premises, with its many thousands of volumes for distribution, was reduced 
to ashes, its broken and blackened walls alone remaining. The greater 
part of the loss incurred at this time was however made good to the 
Mission from the indemnity levied on the town, and so in 1858, we find 
the press in full swing again. Since then its work has been carried on 
with scarcely any interruption. Books and tracts have been published 
every year by the thousand under the auspices of the various Bible and 
Tract Societies, American and English. The first complete edition of 
the New Testament in Urdu was published in 1865, and the whole 
Bible in 1868. The latter year saw also a complete translation of the New 
Testament printed in Panjabi. Up to 1870 the Mission had supplied all 
publications, except the complete Scriptures, to missionaries, free of cost, 
the missionaries usually giving them to the people gratis. A question 
as to the wisdom of this policy was then raised, as it was evident that 
large quantities of Scriptures and tracts found their way into the bazars 
where they were sold as waste paper. The result of the discussion was 
that the policy of selling almost all the books at a nominal price, just 
enough to prevent their being purchased as waste paper, was adopted. 
It was expected that the number of books distributed would be much 
lest than in previous years, but as a matter of fact the largest number 
of volumes (187,000) ever printed iu a single year at Ludhiana was 
issued in 1872. In 1873 the semi-religious newspaper the Nur 
Afghan, was started by the Kev. E. M. Wherry. At first it contained only 4 
pages of reading matter, at first in Urdu, but was soon enlarged to 
8 pages, and later it became an anglo-vernacular paper with 24 pages, 
8 of which are in English. It has now a weekly circulation of about 
500 copies, and is read by aU classes in the principal towns of the 
Province as well as in some distant cities of the Empire. Though a 
religious journal edited with special reference to the Muslim and Hindu 
controversy, it depends in part on non-Christian patronagfe, and, with 
the aid of an annual grant of paper given by the London Religious 
Tract Society, it is supported at little cost to the Mission. The whole 
number of Scriptures and portioua printed since 1834 in Urdu, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Persian, Kashmiri, Sindhi and other languages or dialects cannot 
be precisely determined, but at the eiid of the first half century in 1884 
the late Dr. Newton estimated the total number of pages printed at 
267,000,000. (History, American Presbyterian Missions, India, p. 48.)” 

“The present European staff is as follows :-Four missionaries and their 
wives, 4 unmarried ladies, 7 native ordained ministers, 17 native unor- 
dained preachers, 20 native Christian teachers and JO r.on-Christian 
teachers. Since 1890 the Mission Press has been leased to Mr. M. Wylie, 
a native Christian gentleman, who has enlarged the plant at his own 
expense and is introducing steam-presses capable of increasing the output 
by at least tenfold. This arrangement practically releases one European 
missionary for other forms of Mission work. 

“The influence of the Mission upon the people of the town and Prov- 
ince has been considerable. A large proportion of the men in the town 
are now able to read and write the vernaculars, and multitudes can sneak 
or read the English language as well. Pupils of the Mission are fooud 
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in many offices in the Punjab, and the first native Civil Servant (Covenant- CHAP. I,C. 
ed) of the Province was edncated for College in the Mission High School. _ “Pi- 
Mission Girls’ and Zenana Schools were for many years carried on by the ^ 
Missionary ladies, and to these have now been added many others under 'iheAmwi- 
Hindu, Muhammadan and Government superintendence. Similarly three can 
High Schools, in addition to the two Mission High Schools already noticed, ission. 

have been established, viz., the Municipal Board School, the Arya and 
Islamia High Schools. The result of the school work and the influence of 
the Press have been the awakening of thought in many minds. Prejudices 
against the Christian religion have been softened ; while a fair degree of 
success in the way of conversions has been obtained.” 

Miss. M. E. Greenfield lias kindly supplied the folio-wing ac- 
count of the Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mission ; — 

Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mission — ‘'This Mission was begun in 
1867 by the Society for Promoting Female Education in India and the 
Bast, which, at the invitation of the Missionaries of the Americiin Pieshy- 
terian Mission, sent Miss Jerrom to carry on ZenAna and School wmrk in 
this city. A Christian Girls’ Boarding School was built, and cairird on for 
many years, till financial difiBculties compelled the S. F. E. to close it. 

(This building has now been sold to the Committee of the North India 
School of Medicine for Christian Women, for an account of which see 
Chapter III, Section I below.) 

“Medical work was begun in 1875 among ZenAna and School pupils 
and became so popular that in 1881 the City Dispensary for Women and 
Children was opened, followed in 1886 by a Branch Dispensary in Gill and 
in 1897 by another Branch Dispensary in Phillaur. The Charlotte Hospital 
for Women and Children was opened in February 1889 and has 30 beds. 

In 1903 there were 655 in-patients treated in this Hospital ; and an 
aggregate of 17,859 visits to the Dispensaries. On the dissolution of the 
S. F. E. in 1899 the sole responsibility of this Mission devolved on Miss 
Greenfield, who had been in charge of it since 1879. It was, and is, dependent 
for support on friends of the work to whom an Annual Report has been 
submitted since 1880. The present staff numbers eleven ladies, assisted by 
Bible women, ZenAna and School teachers, nurses, compounders, &c. In 
addition to the Medical, Zenana and School work is being carried 
on in the city and District.” 

For further particulars regarding Mission -work in the District 
Miss Greenfield’s ‘ Five Years in Ludhiana,’ 1886, may be consulted. 

Table 17 of Part B. shows the various orders of occupations occopnioM 

= — — = --= followed by the people as given in Census peopi*. 

Total „ . - . Table XV to which reference must be made 

popniatien. *■ *"• further details. The figures in the 

margin show the distribution of the whole 

878,097 86,966 586,131 population between the tQ-wus and villages, 

and the numbers of actual workers, agii- 

culturist and partially agriculturist, in the District. 

Onl y those of the workers who a'^’e agriculturists pure and simple 

I’etnri.ed under that name ; many, 

"'''workers”'' liowever, of those returned as partially 

' ■ ‘orist*. agriculturists depend in great measure 

263,155 137,806 4^306 their livelihood upon the yield of agri- 

‘ cultural operations. 
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CHAP. I, C. In tlie cold weatlier the food of the common people consists of 
Population, cakes {cluqiatti) made of jotrdr (millet) or of maize, a mess of ddl. 
Pood pottage of inoth or rndsh (j»ulse), with some green snrson or gram 

meals. cooked for vegetables {say). ^Yith this is drunk lassi or butter-milk. 

In the hot weathei' bread made of wheat or wheat and gi’am mixed 
{hen a) is eaten instead of maize or millet, with rdZ or pottage of 
gram. A man working in the fields will eat one small meal, 
generally the leavings of the previous day, with some lassi in the 
morning after he has been woiking a few hours, and a heavy meal 
at noon. This food is brought to the field ]jy the women or children. 
If he is tired and hungiy in the aftei'iioon, as he generally becomes 
in the long days of the hot weather, anedher small meal is taken 
about 4 or -5, and the day’s labour is crowned with a heavy meal by 
way of supper in his l ouse after dark. An able-bodied man work- 
ing in the fields all day can eat ipwaids of a seer of grain made 
into cakes (if he ha.s nothing else to eat ndth it), the allowance for 
each woman and child being half seei' or less. Vegetables of all 
sorts, pumpkins, cairots, raid radisl es, &c., aie eaten when in season, 
and the amount of grain consumed is then less. The Bet people grow 
and eat kadjus^ kukris and ladislies, while in the Dhaia carrots, 
radishes and green .'••u /-.so?/ are the usual fmm of vegetable. The 
Dhaia people are very fond of a mess of Indian corn meal {dlan) 
and carrots or snrson mixed, the grain being only about one-third 
of the whole. On the occasion of a mainiage or other ceremony 
superior food is consumed, and a great deal of sugar in some form 
or other {gnr, shnkar, kkand, &c). 

The following note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished br the District authorities for the Famine Report of 
1879:— 

Wheat, gram, barley, jmrdr, Indian corn, form the staple food 
of the people of this District. The average consumption of grain 
per annum by a family of five persons is 45 rnaunds for agifcul- 
turists, and 3o maunds 30 seers for lesideiits of towns. Agricul- 
turists eat very little wheat, but live on gram, bailey, maize, 
nndjoirdr. in June wheat, liarley and gram is consumed, and in 
November joa:d?’ and maize. 

The Jat eats meat of all kinds, except beef and venison, when 
he can get it. Fish is considered inferior food and people who eat it 
are looked down upon, though not outcasted. Hindus avoid goat’s 
milk in the shrddli days, anti no one Imt a Brahman drinks the milk 
of a cow with lilack nijiples. In fact such a cow is always given to 
a Brahman. The use of spirits and drugs is very uncommon 
amongst the agriculturists, who are a most frugal "people. The 
(larewal Jats used to have a reputation fur using opium and post, 
but the custom is disappearing with the last generation. The 
other Jats and the Bet people appear to be free from vices of this 
sort, except that the latter indulge to excess in f moking tobacco. 
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iTn the towns the Stids and some of the lower classes from down- 
] country consume a great deal of spirits ; Imt the ordinary Hindu 
land Muhammadan still considers it a sin to do so. 

"P The Civil Surgeon whites ; “ Infants are sucked at the mothers’ 
-1 breasts until they are G or 9 months old, great care Ijeing taken 
,| that no other food is given. In the Gth or 9tli month a day is 
fixed on which a ceremony called Ihirchnfdi takes place, tvhen soft 
3 food such as rice cooked in milk is put into the child’s mouth. 

Thenceforward the child is occasionally fed on soft food, besides 
« milk. When a year old it is regularly fed twice a daj’ with dai 
I Mchari and milk. The feeding of cliildren over one year old is not 
I so carefully looked after, and the result is that dyspepsia, 
f dysentery and diarrhoea carry off large nmnbers of them.” There 
is, however, nothing in this account which explains the excessive 
mortality among female infants as compared with male. 

The dress of the people does not differ materially from that 
of the other. Punjab plain Districts. The Hindu Jat gCTterally 
wears undyed clothes (one cair scarcely call them white), made of 
home-spun cotton stuff. They consist in the simplest form of 
"i three articles, a turban of coarse cloth, a waist cloth (liliuti) and 
a chddar or cloth worn over the shouklers, the last tfvo being made 
; of hhuJur or lUiotar rather thicker stuff, d’liese, with a ])air of 
shoes made by the village chamdr, constitute the simple and inex- 
pensive wardrobe of nine-tenths of the Jat population for the 
greater part of the year. A Sikh substitutes drawers [kacltli) for 
the dhoti. On the occasion of a tvedding a somewhat lietter dress 
• is borrowed from a neigbbour, who has been extravagant enough 
to purchase it, and some colour is shown in the the white 

cloth being tied over one coloured yelloAV (Ijas'ndi) or some shade 
of red (kasstniihhi, gitldi, &c.) or green, or both are coloured. 
The people coming from the Jangal with carts affect these coloured 
jjagris, and the mixtures are often tasteful. In the winter the 
Jat has a blanket of wool, if he can spare Ks. 2 to buy it ; otlif'i’- 
wise he has a dolt'iT or clinutahi, a sheet of very thick cotton stuff, 
double wove. In the latter case his outfit costs about Ps. o. A 
t well-to-do Jat will have better stuffs and wear a short tight-fitting 

^ waistcoat (kiirta) and an aiu/u or ungorkd, or loo-e long one over 

this and a pair of pi(ja)/!«s of country or of English cloth, his turban 
also being made up of two pieces (a safu on the top of a pagri) of 
superior cloth, often coloured. If he is a dandy or wants to appear 
better than his fellows, ho will wear a black or coloured coat, 
^ made of thick or thin English stuff (broadcloth or alpaca) accord- 
ing to the season ; but this is a recent fashion, and the garment is 
called a “ coat.” Chogas are also worn. 

The Jat women wear pajamas (called suihan) made of siist, 
coloured cotton stuff, and a chadwr worn over the head ami sliould- 
ers, either coloured (young womenl or nncolom-ed, made of gdra or 
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C. dliokir, thick or thin cloth according to the season. This npper 
Population, garment when coloured may be ot dyed cloth, or of pJnJMn’, i.e., 
jatwo ’ with silk flowers, or of sildri, another form of silk work; 

dress. most womeu, also wear a Icurta or waistcoat like that of the men. 

When going to another Tillage, they wear a ghagra or petticoat 
above the trousers, and a clioli or bodice of coloured cloth. 

Of the Muhammadaus the Gdjar and Ar^fn men wear a waist 
dandrsBB. (called tahmat) of uncoloured or more commonly of coloured 

cloth, or a lungi (a check or tartan]. The payn’ is generally white. 
A lungi is also worn over the shoulders, generally blue and white, 
or red and white. In the cold weather they wear a Iches or chau- 
tnhi of the same sort as the Jats. The women do not wear trousers, 
but a petticoat, generally of blue cloth, a kurta and a shawl, also of 
blue cloth. Tlie Muhammadan Eajpiits dress in much the same 
way as the Jats, seldom displaying colours. Their women wear 
gyajdmas, a kurta and a sheet {chddar) of white cloth. A well-to-do 
Muhammadan Eajpnt dresses in almost exactly the same way as a 
Hindu Jat of the same class. 

Jewelry. Jewelry is called tagdda throughout the District, the word 

zetcar not being known. Amongst Muhammadans men never wear 
jewelry ; and amongst the Jats only three pieces— necklaces made of 
gold and coral beads strung together {mdhla), bracelets of gold or 
of silver {kangan), and rings of silver or gold with roughly set 
stones {mundri). The use of these is confined to such as are better 
off than the ordiuary rmi ; but a Jat Avill always borrow a pair of 
bracelets if he can on the occasion of a marriage. Boys up to 9 or 
10 wear some ornaments round the neck. Jat women have generally 
a greater dis[)lay cf jewelry than Muhammadans, because they are 
fonder of show, and also because their husbands are better off and 
can afford to give them more. A Jat woman in a well-to-do village 
will turn out for a wedding covered with ornaments of silver, and 
here and there a piece of gold. The ornaments commonly worn are 
the same for all classes, except that Muhammadan women wiE not 
wear any on their heads. The following is a list of those in general 
use : — 


Where worn.] X 


ame. 


Description. | Price. 


Esis 

Brow 





Chaunli ... 
Phil 

Bandidn ... 
Tavi'tridn 


f Vandidn ... ...^1 

1 Bdiidn with pifoU'ai'<e I 
Bhedu with chumle or 



A silver boss worn on the top of the head 

A amallpr boss of silver, worn one on each 
side of the head over the ears. 

A fringe of gold worn serosa the brow. 

Amulets of gold worn hanging over the 
brow (sii). 

Earrings and pendants worn in the ears 
made of silver. ’ j 


Ra. 

9 to 15 
1 to 2 

30 to GO 

6 or 7 

6 

7 to 9 
12 to 15 

2 to .3 
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Wtere ■worn. 

Name, 

Description. 

Price. 




Ea, 

( 

Nath with chutki 

Silver nose ring wiih gold pendant, worn 

aotoAO 

Nose •< 


in tli9 side of the noBe. 


ilachli 

Gold ling for the middle of the nose 

10 to 15 

t 

Laung 

A gold stud let into the side of the nose 

1 to 3 


Tandira or ... 

Necklet of eilver ... 

15 to 26 

Neck ... ^ 

Mdhla 

Necklace of Silver beads 

7 to 9 

Ilarr.tl 

Ditto of rupees joined tocfether ... 

15 

( 

CTiauMdn ... 

Diuo of square pieces of silver 

10 

( 

GoJtrii 

Silver bracelet 

20 to 30 


Kangan , . 

Ditto 

10 to IS 

Hakd akd J 

Churidn ... ... 

Ditto .. ... ... ... 1 

20 to 60 

ASMS. I 

Ponclii 

Ditto made of Btruiig beads of ' 

80 to 100 

/ 


silver. 1 


V 

Bdtuhand 

1 

Armlet ... ... 

10 to 13 

Feii 

Banian, tore 

Silver anklets ... ... ... ... 

15 to 20 

Finger 

Anguthtt i, chhalla, rnundri. 

Finger rings of silver ... i 

1 to 2 


The AYorkmanship of this jewelry is of the roughest descrip- 
tions. 


The ordinary house of the Dhfiia (belonging to a Hindu Jat) 
consists of a deodhi, or porch leading out of the lane. On one side 
of this the cattle are tied and fed at the kJutdis, or troughs made of 
mud ; and on the other ai'e the beds of the inmates ; or, if the house 
is a good one, and there is plenty of room inside, the eaits are kept 
here. The deodhi leads into an open courtyard [suhn in Hindustani 
here called her a) with the same arrangement as the drod//i, the 
latter being really used when it rains, and the cattle and men ordi- 
narily preferring the open space. Facing the deodhi across the hem 
is the ddlin or verandah, in front of the rooms 'generally two) 
which are really the house. At one side of the diJxn is the chaunka 
or rasoi, the place where the food is cooked ; and at the other side is 
a hoti or press, which is the store-room of the house. The people 
live principally ill the ; and the rooms {kutri) are used for 

storing grain and all valuables, brass-dishes, &c., and one for the 
agricultural implements. This plan can be traced in all the Hindu 
Jat A^illages ; but, while in some of those in Samrula Tahsll space is 
so scarce that the hern or courtyard is represented by a mere opening 
a few feet square in the roof, and the Avhole house H but one room, 
the deodhi and back louius having been united, iiithe Jagraon Jahsil 
and dangal villages the houses are very commodious, the courtyaul 
wide and the ddlin backed with four or five rooms. In bamn'da 
the village site cannot be extended, and has to accommodate a mucli 
larger number of people than it used to. hlany houses Avill be 
found to cover a space not more than 10 or 12 feet ivide, and about 
rO deep; and in this are crcivded the famdy and the cattle. In 
Jagiaou and the Jangal there is nothing to pi event the people 
spreading out, and they are continually doing so, often themselvca 
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keopin" to the dTrellii'P'-liouses inside and making a trailed enclosure, 
with a sn]3=i:aiiti.;l shed, for the cattle outside of the site. In the 
crowded A’illages the tops of the houses are much used ; and for 
getting upon them a strong wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside 
the door, leaning against the wall. Every house has one of these, 
and tlic result is to make the passage through some of the villages 
very awkward for a horseman. The charri and maize stalks kept 
for "fodder are stored on the top of the houses, 

Hindus consider houses unlucky when they broaden towards 
the front. Tliese they call Sher-dahm or hag-muha, those that 
broaden towards the back ganrnujeha — are lucky. A house should 
have an even number of sides, an odd number being unlucky. 
Hwelling-liouses should open to the south, but shops need not 
do so. Almo.st all the Jat tribes build an upper story or chauhdra 
but the Aagi’a Jats of Gamnila consider that such story brings 
had luck. IVlien an upper story is built the beams and rafters 
of the np])er rooms mu.<t not cross tliose of the lower. The rafters 
are named after the tlu’ce god.s Ba.stiiraj (god of houses), Indar 
(god of rain), and Yam (god of death), the first rafter being called 
raj, the second inii, the third ji'nii, the fourth roj again and so on. 
The rafters should end witli the one called roj as this means pros- 
perity, if tlie last rafter is ca.lied in i the house will leak, and no 
seriou-s objection is taken if the I’afters end with this, the second 
name of the faeries. If however tliey end on tlie last of the series, 
yarn adversity and death ai’c inevitable. 

Y hen a family enter.s a h.(.)usc tliat has lieen vacant for some 
time lof^tn iiujo is j)ei’formei!, and if the house lias iKwor been used 
before the ceremony called griah g>rafir]i{ha Haud-])rints (thdpa) 
on a ivell ai'e signs of a joyous event. 

The Muhammadan houses in the Bet have no deni hi hut 
merely an open court surrounded by walls four or five feet higli, 
into which the l:ntfi or hoti.se opern't, generally without a ddldn or 
verandah. I he cooking place, called rludidvi is roofed .separately. 
On the bank of the river where tliere is cornttmt danger of tlie 
hou.se being washed aAvay, the people live in huts nuidc completely 
of thatching (jhan or dih gi-ass), or four walk of mud have a thatch- 
ing of this on the top of them. 

The furniture of the hou.'^es is simjtle, and cousi.sts of a few 
beds, as many low chairs (called jdi i) as there are Avoiuen, spin- 
ning wheels [rhorldia), cotton gims and a rhnl'ki or hand- 

mill for grinding coi'ii. 'I'he women sit on the chairs when spin- 
ning, &c. Ihe farming implements arc all kept in the house. 
The grain is stored in the hufi, which is a press made of mud 
against the wall, or in a hiilchdri which is liulf sunk in tlie wall 
These presses have an opening witli a wooden door in tlie njiper 
part, and things are ]>ut in or lifted out of them. The hharvla is 
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a large cylinder of mud, used for storing grain only, with an 
opening at the bottom, through which the grain is allowed to 
run when required. These appliances are made by the women. 
In many houses wooden boxes will also be found, being used 
for storing clothes principally, also round ones of leather called 
patidr. 

The cooking and other utensils of the Hindus are almost 
entirely made of brass, the only ones of earthenware being the 
water jar (ghara) and a cooking pot for vegetables {tdori). The 
common dishes are a prat or basin, in which the flour is kneaded ; 
a gachva or lotah, for water ; a larger vessel of the same shape 
called dolni in which water or milk is kept for use; hatlolii a larger 
vessel, and a gdgar, larger still, made either of iron or of brass ; 
a thdli or plate, from which tlie food is eaten ; and a hatora or 
shallow cup from which water or milk is drunk. These dishes 
are all of brass. The bread is cooked on the common taiea or 
griddle of iron. Kaul is a small cup of brass ; harrhi a spoon of 
brass, wood or copper. These with a chimfa or tongs, for arrang- 
ing the fire, and a sanddsi or instrument for lifting a lotah olf the 
fire, make up the usual kitchen utensils of the Jat. Taken alto- 
gether they represent a good deal of money. The Muhammadans 
use an earthenware cooking pot, which they call a Their 
other dishes are of earthenware, or of copper tinned amongst the 
better classes, and have different names from those of the Hindiis. 
They use a hindli or basin for kneading; a tahdkk or phtc ior 
eating out of j a j^idla (Hindu katora) or cup for drinking, made 
of earthenware. The copper dishes used are a thdli or plate, a 
katora, a gadica or lotah. The taica or griddle is of iron, like that 
of the Hindus. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the ceremonies and rites 
attending the death of a Hindu. These are observed by the Jats 
more or less fully ; the body is burned and the phiil or ast, i.c., 
the partially consumed bones of the hands, &c., collected and sent 
to the Ganges in charge of a Brahman, who receives a small fee in 
addition to his expenses, and also takes 8 annas or Re. 1 to the 
tirath parohit, or Brahman on the spot, who in return for this 
throws the bones into the Ganges, and notifies this fact to the 
relative by letter. The other relatives of the deceased go about 
their work after three days’ mourning ; but the sou or other relation 
whose duty it is to perform the obsequies is shaved and maintains 
the pdtak or period of purification for eleven days (Hindu Jats). 
After seventeen days the mourning is over, and the chief mourner 
celebrates this by a feast to the relations and to the Brahmans, the 
event being called a /nni ;a/)i a /i. Large sums are sometimes spent 
on this occasion. Like other Hindus the Jats keep the knndgat or 
■'^ardd ; and on the day that corresponds with that of the decease of 
the relation whose obse(iuies he has to peiform, the chief mourner 
gives food to the Brahmans before he or his family eat any. 
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Amongst tlie Muhammadans the ceremonies are simpler. The 
body is buried irith the service enjoined in the Quran. On the 
third day and again on the 40th the chief mourner distributes alms 
(kfiairdt) ; and on the first of these occasions prayers are offered 
for the deceased. 

The daily life of the ordinai’y cultivator is perfectly monotonous 
though perhaps not more so than that of any farm labourer at 
home, rest succeeding toil for most days of the year. A marriage 
or a fair gives an occasional diversion. The people of the western 
parts have much more variety and less toil. The youth of the 
Jagraon and Jangal villages have several games, the principal of 
which are scnrnclii and hihaddi. In the first of these, which is played 
throughout the Punjab, one man runs backward, and two follow 
and try to catch him, he striking them off with his open hands. 
Kabad'ii is described in Porbes’ Dictionary, and is a sort of prisoner’s 
base. Wrestling is not common. More intellectual amusement is 
sometimes found in listening to songs sung by one of the people, or 
by itinerant singers {Miiusis or dhddis), who recite the tales of 
‘ Hir Raujha,’ ‘ Sassi Punu,’ or such others to the accompaniment 
of a fiddle (sdroji ji) or a tambourine {dhad, douru). But it is only 
in the rainy season that the ordinary cultivator has time to listen to 
these, for he i.s generally much too tired by the evening’ to think of 
anything of the .sort. Occasionally a liody of iXats or Bazigars 
(strolling acrobats) v..sit a Village, and the ])eople will collect to see 
the exhibition. But it cannot be said of the agriculturist of the 
District, Hindu or Muhammadan, that he is fond of any soifij of 
amusement, for his hour.s of idleness are few, and time is never 
heavy on his hands. 

The divisions of the daj- arc as follows : — 

Amratvt'Iii ... iSuioise. I DinilhnlH, Tijapalir, .Afternoon. 

Cliahvela, lassivela Moinino-. : Landevf-la. 

Rotivela ... 10tol2oMock.j Athan 'I'akala ...Evening. 

Dopatr ... Noon. | Dlumclalkau ... Dusk. 

Rat ... Night. 

An account of the months will be found in the chapter on 
agriculture. 



CHAPTER II -ECONOMIC- 


Section A —Agriculture. 

In the immediate vicinity of tte river is the mand or Jcachcha, CHAP. 11, A- 
a strip of land annually flooded. Something occurs to divert the : T. 
force of the river from a certain point, and -when the floods subside, ^ 
a shallow deposit of silt is found covering what was before an 
expanse of sand. The accumulation of silt goes on for a year or two, cOTditionB. 
being assisted by the growth of grass (Frag wstis cynosuroichs) ^ Soils m the 

which is generally followed by pilchi called \ieYe jJiao (Tamarir, Gordon 
orientalis). When the deposit is about six inches in depth the land 
is gradually reclaimed. The formation of this deposit is by no means 
uniform. A few years may leave three feet of first rate soil or the 
deposit may remain too shallow for cultivation and apparently 
good land is often abandoned by the people after a trial. The 
action of the Sutlej in this way appears to be mostly beneficial. 

The mand tract of the first 20 or 30 miles is probably one of the 
richest pieces of land in the country, and with the very slightest 
laborrr magnificent crops are raised in what is really margin soil. 

Lower down to the very end of the District the silt is also most 
fertilizing, although the crops are generally of an inferior class. 

The river though a powerful is a capricious agent, and the saying 
‘Eh sal amir, dc sdlfaqir’ applies to the inhabitants of this as of any 
other riverain tract. The cifltivator may find, when the floods 
have subsided, that barren sand has taken the place of his fertile 
fields, and that he owns no land that will yield anything. In the 
older or pah/.a Bet the process of formation ceased long ago and the 
deposit of soil is geuei’ally three to five feet in depth, though in 
places the old river sand actually appears on the surface or is just 
concealed by a coating of soil. The soil of the mand is generally 
a stiff, moist loam of dark colour; and that of the ]> ihha Bet of the 
same character, but drier and of a lighter tint, the proportion of 
clay being considerable. There is a great difference between the 
productiveness of the first 10 or 15 miles of the Bet and that of its 
western part, but this is perhaps due to the heavier rainfall in the 
former rather than to the quality of the land. The Bet is every- 
where cut up by streams which convey the drainage to the river. 

In the rains these overflow and flood the country ; but they are 
mostly dry for the rest of the year. In such a damp tract it was 
to be expected that iu places impeded underground drainage should 
produce haUar or soil, so impregnated with salts as to be barren. 

There is some of this along the Budha Xala, and it appears here and 
there all over the Bet, and patches of cultivated land may lie found 
in which the salts have prevented the groAvth of the crop ; but the 
evil is not widespread. It is worst about Xiirpur in Ludhiana and 
in the adjoining part of the Jagraon Bet, where the course of the 
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CHAP. II, A. drainage lies in places away from the riyer, and the water oozes out 
Agri^ture j^st under the high bank. 

In the neighbourhood of the high bank the upper soil is a poor 
light sand, shifting under every 'ivind, and blown into hillocks. 
There is a good subsoil, however, and this will account for the very 
fair crops that are raised out of what appears little better than a 
wilderness. This sandy tract extends inland 4 or 5 miles, the 
surface getting gradually more even and the soil improving. South 
of it in the main portion of the uplands, every variety of soil will bo 
found, from a very stiff clay to the lightest of sand. In the half of 
the District east of the Maler Kotla road the prevailing soil is a stiff 
loam of darkish colour, with a good deal of clay, while to the west 
a much larger portion is light loam or sand. But in both parts sand 
occurs, though it is as described in Ch. I, Sec. A, confined in Sam- 
rala to two parallel ridges, while elsewhere sand-hills are scattered 
all over the face of the country. 

There are a number of soils recognized by the people, and with 
appropriate names. Our Regular Settlement introduced an elaborate 
classification, but the names used were knoAvn in the country before 
this. The land round a village site is referred to as nidi because 
of its situation even in the Jangal villages, where there is no 
irrigation, and no soil so designated in the Government papers. 
Ddkhar, applied to hard soils, is a term that has been in use from 
time immemorial in the District. In the uplands the Jat Avill divide 
his land into senju (irrigated) andiHctri^ (unirrigated). The latter he 
will, in speaking to a revenue officer, describe as tihba or ret, and 
sometimes as hudhi if there is any appearance of sand to justify 
him ; or, if the soil is a good even loam, he will teU you it is 2 nlaJc 
which is a very coarse cakey soil, almost barren, and worse even than 
sand. If it is a good dark stiff soil, he Avill tell you it is rarra cliilan 
or Jcallar. In a village Avith light soils the people will speak with 
apparent envy of the dakhar or clay loam of some other village, 
Avhere the crops are so good ; while the OAvners of this latter sort of 
soil sigh for the light lands (called rosli) of their neighbours, which 
required little ploughing, and Avhere the crops spring in the driest 
of years. In the Bet the people speak of or flooded land; 
rakar or kalJar, hard land yielding little; passi, or soil in which the 
sand is very near the surface. 

In the Regular Settlement the terms used Avere nidi or land 
adjoining the site and heavily manured ; ddkhar, or hard clay soil ; 
rausli or ordinary loam; and hhiir or sand. These when distributed 
over the irrigated and unirrigated lands gave much too elaborate a 
classification. Thus in the Dhaia there Avere these classes of irrigated 
lands; Xidi chdhi, ddkhar chdhi, rausli chdhi, bhur and 

finally mohifd chdM, or unirrigated land capable of being watered by 
a well. Of the ReAused Settlement Mr. Gordon Walker wrote ; 

“ We have simplified the classification as far as Ava could, and have 
divided all lands for assessment purposes into— For the Dh6ia i (1) nidi 
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chdhi or first class irrigated land adjoining the site; (2) other well lands ; CHAF.IIiA< 
(3) unirrigated ddhhar, rausli, i.e., loam ; and (4) bhur or sand. The ^ 
first of these is an artificial class, but the division of unirrigated lands 
is a broad distinction, which the people themselves recognize. In the Bet CiaeBification 
no natural classification was attempted; but the lands were recorded as 
(1) manured and ordinarily beaiing two crops [dofasli), and (2) unmanured, present Set- 
bearing one crop {ekjasli). These divisions are quite enough for practical tlementa. 
purposes, and 1 do not think that anything would have been gained by 
attempting a more elaborate classification. In the uplands I began by having 
3 classes of unirrigated lauds ; cl iy, loam yudkhar), sandy loam (rausli) and 
sand (bhur)', but further experience imluced me to combine the first two. 

In the Bet there is great uniformity of soil, ''he only variations are when 
the land is newly formed [nand), where it lies low and is moist, or where 
the sand is near the surface {'passi).” 

In tlie uplands the lighter soils prevail along the high bank Comparieon 
and to the sotith-west of the Distiict, Avhile those of the eastern soils.* 
portions are much stiffer. Putting irrigation aside, the best soil 
is that which best suits the rainfall. A hard ddl'har soil requires 
a gi’eat deal of rain, which it generally gets for the Kharif ; but 
even this crop suffers from breaks in the rains. But the most 
critical period of the ivhole year is the time of the Rabi sowings. 

It is Avell knoAvn that a clai' soil is capable of absorbing a much 
greater amount of moisture than a sandy one ; hut the forraer 
requires a very heavy rainfall to saturate it thoroughly, and. dries 
much more easily, which is a very important point in this climate. 

Ddlchar land requires to be thoroughly moist before ploughing is 
possible at all ; and even if it has been reduced to a good tilth, 
and the rains hai^e stopped too early, it will often be found to 
have lost all its moi'ture ; and the cultivator knoAvs he may spare 
his seed, for it aadII not germinate. If the moisture for sowings 
is good, and if the usual Avinter rains do not hold off and are also 
sufficient, the produce of ddkhar will be much lieaAder than that 
of any other soil ; but it is seldom that all these contingencies turn 
out as the cultivator Avould wish them to. On the other hand 
rausli or sandy loam is very safe for the rain crops. It requires 
little ploughing ; and, though not capable of holding so much as 
ddhliar, retains moisture in the subsoil much better. For weeks 
after rausli land has lieen ploughed and rolled preparatory to 
sowing, it will he found that there is good moisture at a few inches 
from the surface. Thus the best soil of the District for rain 
cultivation is the rausli, for it is never Avithout a crop ; Avdiile, 
even in the Samrala villages with a higher rainfall than elseAvhere, 
we find that every 4th or 5th year a great part of the unirrigated 
land has no crop, because sowing was impossible for want of 
moisture. Many A^illages liaAm both light and stiff soils^ in their 

area; and this is the most desirable combination. B/atr is often 
called sand, Imt it is really' a shifting and sandy soil on a good 
subsoil. Bhiir lands are poor, and the crops on them are in the most 
favourable years rather Aveak, but they liaA'C the advantages ot 
needing almost no tillage and retaining what moisture they get 
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CHAP. II, A- most tenaciously in the subsoil. They suffer, Lowever, in a year of 

Agn^tnre tt^avy rainfall, and in the Tillages along the high bank the crop is 
generally best T-hen that of the lands further inland is drying or 
when no sowings have been possible. 

Bad soils. In the Bet, reli or the saline efflorescence, due to impeded 

underground drainage, is common along the Budha Nala, but not 
elsewhere, except to the west of Ludhiana. In the neighbourhood 
of Kurpur barren patches will be found in the wheat fields ; while 
further west, in the villages surrounding the plain of Aliwal, the 
surface is encrusted with it, the land being apparently water-logged, 
as is proved by the large area under water which has oozed 
out of the ground just below the high bank under Bharowal. 
Elsewhere in the Bet and in the harder soils of the Dhaia, the land 
may show a tendency to saltiiess, specially in drainage lines, this 
being evident from the failure of the crop to germinate ; such soils 
are called chil'in or lallar. Filal- is soil of a deep yellow colour, 
more or less unfruitful, and distinguishable by its tendency to cake. 
It appears to be composed of a large grained coarse sand, like 
gravel ; and is the worst of all Dhaia soils. 

Agricultural Hie agricultural }'ear begins with the Nimdnia, which is the 

Gordon hi’st of the lialf-monthlv fasts of the Hindus, and falls about the 

miktr.s.B. 1,5th June. Lands are rented and accounts cleared up by this date, 
and generally a new start made for the year. Most of the land has 
been enjoying a rest of 2 or 3 months, the exceptions being where 
Sugarcane, some of the cotton, and patches of tobacco and vegeta- 
bles round the wells occupy portions of it. The monsoon breaks from 
10 to 20 days after the Nirndnia, towards the end of Har ; and agri- 
cultural operations commence at once with the sowing of the various 
autumn crops, except the cane and cotton which are already in the 
ground. Falls of rain at intervals during July — September bring the 
autumn harvest to maturity ; and in September the final ploughings 
for sowing the Ralji crops (the land has been carefully prepared 
before) commence. From the middle of September to the end of 
October the Rabi sowings go on, and from the end of October to 
the middle of November the Kharif grain crops are reaped, and the 
cotton pickings begin. This period of two months (15th September 
to 15th November) is much the busiest time for the cultivator, IE 
the rainfall has been good, the Rabi soAvings are completed early in 
November ; but, if tlie rains luiA-e ceased too early, and there is not 
a sufficient amount of moisture for the sowings, they go on into 
December, and a late shoAver in October or November is then of the 
greatest use. The benefits of a fall at this time are celebrated 
in the popular couplet : — Je mmh pia Dfwali, jia phus, jia hali. 
‘With rain at the Diwali (end of October), a A\mrthless felloAv and 
a good cultivator are on equal terms’. The Rabi crops are brought 
on by showers at two periods of the cold AA'eather, about Christmas 
and towards the end of February ; and reaping begins from the 
Baisaklii day (1st Baisakh, about April 16th), and the threshing is 
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completed early in May. The sugarcane crop will not fit into the 
regular round of the farmer’s year, and requires a special course of 
its own. It is sown in hlarch, is cut and pressed after the middle 
of hiovemher, when the other ^^arif harvesting and the Kabi sowing 
have been finished. Cotton is sown before the regular Kharif seed 
time, but it fits into the harvesting season, being picked at intervals 
during November — December. 

The following is a calendar showing the ordinary round of 
agricultural w'ork of the year : — 



Name oe Month. 

1 

State of Agriculture. 

No. 

Vernacular. 

English. 


1 

Chet 

March-April 

Cane planted up to loth. Cotton sowings all 
through the month ; also melons up to loth. 
Wheat crop irrigated once j ard if rain falls, 
unirrigated lands ploughed for nest Eabi. 








At the end of the month earson and then 
barley reaping begin. 

2 

Baisikk 

April-May 

All Kabi crops ripe; gram, bcri a, wheat, reaped 
first in unirrigated and then in irrigated 
lauds. Threshing begun. Cotton sowings 
and cane watered all through the month. 

8 

Jeth 

May- Jane ... 

Threshing completed, and grain and straw 

stored. Cotton sowings and cane watered. 

4 

Hdr 

June- July 

Cotton sowings completed by loth and cane 


watered. Kains commence by the middle or 
end of the mouth ; and one or perhaps two 
ploughings for the autumn unirrigated crop 
gWen ; and one in the land intended for the 
Kabi; sun sown, and moth, chan i, etc., sowings 
commenced. 







5 

Sawan 

July-August 

Maize sowings commenced, and sll Kharif sow- 


iiigs should be completed by middle of the 
mouth. Then the ploughings for the Kabi 
commence, and three or four given. Kharif 
well crops watered if necessary. 





6 

Bh^don 

August-September .. 

Ploughings for the Kabi and Kharif crops 



ATatered if necessary* 

7 

Aasoj 

Septeniber-October 

Kabi sowiugs begin in unirrigated lauds. Gram 


from 1st to 15th, and then i/ei ra (wheat or 
barley with gram). 



8 

Katak 

October-November 

Kabi sowings continued and completed, the 
irrigated lands last of all ; and by the middle 
of the mouth Kharif harvesting commences. 
Cotton picked all "through the month. 
Kharif crops watered in these two months as 




9 

ilagar 

November-December 

necessary. 

Late Kabi sowings. Kharif crops threshed in 

first half of the month. Cotton pickings go 
on ; and cane pressing commences towards 
end of month. 




10 

Poh 

December- January 

Cotton pickings completed, and cane eutting 

and pressing goes on. Kabi crops irrigated. 

11 

Magh 

January-February... 

Cane cut and pressed : Kabi crops watered. 
Lands ploughed for cane and for next Kabi 




if rain falls. 

12 

Phagan 

February-March ... 

Kabi crops w'atered ; cane and cotton sowings 
commence from the latter end of the month. 


CHAP. II, A. 

Agricnltnre 

Agricultural 

calendar. 
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CHAP.HA. The area that can be -worked by a pair of bullocks depends on 
Agric^ture ^ variety of circumstances. Thus in the Bet the cattle are very 
poor, and cannot cover much land ; and besides this a great part of 
opp^rationr'^' the area in the upper Bet is cultivated twice every year. In the 
and impie. uplands it is the wells that make the difference, and, of course, the 

™*'^**' superior cultivation at them. In the Bet it appears from the returns 

that there is a pair of bullocks to every 6 or 7 acres of cultivation ; 
while in the eastern and highly cultivated uplands the average is 8 
or 10 acres ; and in the Jangal it is about 17 to a yoke. 

Particular The operations of agriculture differ in the various parts of the 

"CehiTg' District according to the crops grown and the presence or absence of 

** Gordo/ irrigation. In irrigated lands preparation of the land for a crop by 

^ ‘ ploughing can begin at any time. The field is flooded and allowed to 
dry partially, and then ploughed 5 or 6 times in succession. This is 
always the method of preparation for maize and Avheat ; but for cane 
the land is falloAV {mnu:e) during the cold Aveather ; and it is often 
ploughed like unirrigated lands Avith the aid of the Avinter rains. 
For cane it is said that 8 or 1 0 ploughings are necessary, and as many 
as 15 or 20 may be given. Maize generally gets 5 or 6 and wheat, 
4 or 5 in irrigated land. AVhei‘e the two years’ course is foUoAved 
in unirrigated lands, there are 3 recognized seasons for ploughing. 
When the rain falls in Mtigh (January-Febrnary) the field from 
which a crop has been taken in Octoljer is ploughed tAvicein opposite 
directions and left open to the action of the elements. If subsecpient 
shoAvers fall the cultivator may plough it again ; Imt he has seldom 
time to do this, at aU events Avhere sugarcane is groAvn. The next 
ploughings commence A\'hen the rain falls in SaAvan (June-July) ; 
and the land then gets 3 or 4 at intervals, being reduced to a good 
tilth, and then smoothed Avith a nohdga to keep the moisture in. In 
Bhudon, AAdien the time for soAving approaches, one or tAvo more 
ploughings are given according to the nature of the soil. The cold 
Aveather ploughing is Avell recognized hy the people as the most 
important operation of all. The great increase in the fertility of the 
soil produced by its exposure to the air is easily explained on che- 
mical grounds. The folloAving popular couplet describes the Amlue 
of the ploughings at the Amrious seasons : tlidl solid ; Hdr rilpa ; Sciican 
sdicen rdwen; Bhddon he hagnchia : tmnkiun hdha tliia ludnd, i.e. 
ploughing in the Avinter is gold ; in Har, sihmr ; in SaAvan, indifferent • 
in Bhcidon it is repentance : AATat is the use of your going about it 
you lazy rascal ? Where, as in parts of the Bet, the two years’ course 
is not folloAved, winter ploughings are not possible. For the Kharif 
only a couple of ploughings are gh^en in the Rabi stubble, the seed 
being soAvn Avith the second. Ploughing is ahvays commenced in 
unirrigated lands a feAV days after the rain has stopped, AA^en the 
land is beginning to dry, this condition being called vatar. Three 
bullocks are usually taken out to the fields for the Avork, one ahyavs 
being at rest. The plough does not generally en A^erv deen • in fUn 
Winter ploughing, 6 or 7 inches; but in those Sf the rainy season 
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the tilth produced is not less than 8 or 10 inches, the plough going 
deeper each time. 

The Settlement Officer thus described the system of cultivation 
on ■wells in the Dhaia : — “ The cane is planted (March- April) and 
•watered at intervals. Then the fields for cotton are treated in the 
same way, and most of the crop sovui lief ore the rains in April- 
June. When the rains begin it is time to sow the maize, and this 
is done from the middle to the end of July in land prepared in the 
same way as for the other two crops. The maize fields are those 
nearest to the village and the richest, what the people specially denote 
as nidi^ or land adjoining the site. The tilth produced by the pre- 
paration for these crops is very fine, being the result of successive 
ploughings and rollings. lYhen the seed has been put down the 
field is banked off into small divisions (kidris) with a rake ( jindra) 
for the purposes of irrigation, each of these being flushed with water 
in succession. This closes the Kharlf soAvings in irrigated land. 
After the first one or two Avaterings the fiehls are in the case of all 
three crops carefully hoed, the cultivators Avorking thi’ough them 
steadily in a line, removing grass and Aveeds and loosening the earth, 
which is apt to cake from the Avatering and stop the groAA-th of the 
plant. The amount of irrigation Avhich these crops inceive depends 
on the character of the rains. The cane has to be kept aliA^e through 
the hottest part of the year, but luckily it is the only crop to be 
attended to then. After the rains have commenced the Avell has to 
be turned on wheneA^er there is a break, and the necessity is more 
constant towards the end of the hot weather. It is Avhen these ci-ops 
have grown to their full height that the Samrala and eastern 
Ludhiana villages look their best, being surrounded to the distance of 
200 or 300 yards by a magnifieont groAVth of maize and cane eight 
or ten feet high. The maize is ripe by the end of October, and is 
reaped in the beginning of XoA^ember. The sugarcane is generrdly 
ready for cuttiiig about the beginning of December, and the cutting 
and pressing go on into March. The Eabi soAA'ings of AA’heat and 
barley in irrigated lands ai'e made in the beginning of November, 
either in fields near the site Avhich haA'O just borne a crop of maizo 
or on more distant ones Avhich ha A’e been lying falloAV (-SiX/Hrc) during 
the Kharif. If there is not sufficient natural moisture, a AA'utering 
is given from the well, and this is generally necessary. Several 
ploughings in succession produce, as in the Kharif, a fine tilth, and 
the seed is soAvn broadcast, ploughed in, and the land rolled and 
banked for irrigation. The crop gets one Avatering a feAV days after 
soAving, and others at intei'A'als till AAdthin a short time of its ripening, 
the number of Avaterings depending on the amount of rain. The 
Rabi is off the ground by the end of April and is folloAved by small 
patches of tobacco, onions, &c., Avhich groAA" in April-June ; but most 
of the land not under sugarcane is left alone for tAVo months till the 
rain falls. When land bears two crops in the year, (or the equiva- 
lent one of cane) it is called dofasli harsdla, i.e., bearing two crops 
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every year. Where a fallow is usually given, the system is . ekfasli 
harsdla, i.e., only one crop in the year is grown. This description of 
irrigated cultivation will apply to viUagee in the Jagraon Tahsil if 
we cut out the sugarcane and cotton.” 

Sowing of the ordinary grains is done either broadcast (chatta) 
or by drilling tkrough a tube {iur) into the fuiTows. The latter 
method is almost invariably employed in unirrigated lands, where it 
is desirable to get the seed well under the surface in contact with the 
moisture ; but there is no fixed I’ule in the matter. In irrigated 
lands and in the maiui Brf the sowing is broadcast. The people wiU 
teU one that in former times when there was plenty of rain this was 
the ease everywhere. The Kharif crop is sown broadcast, more 
often than the Rabi. After sowing the furrows are generally left 
open, always so in the western parts; but in Samrfla Tahsil the 
field is sometimes smoothed. Maize and cotton are sown grain by 
grain by hand. Maize, it is said, shoidd be so widely sown as to enable 
a man to run between the stalks. The method of planting cane is 
described on page 118 below. 

Hoeing {godi, gudna) is done with a ruj/ilai or trowel, the worker 
going through the field in a sitting postui'e, carefully cutting out 
grass and weeds and loosening the earth round each plant. 

The lands round the village site are always carefully hedged 
in the Dhuia with Jeikar or her branches fixed into the ground, and 
tied together with a rope of cane strdks which have been passed 
through the press {fhathe). These hedges are strong, and keep out 
the cattle very well. They extend along the sides of the various 
roads leading to the site, and enclose the Avhole of the irrigated 
fields. At certain points there are openings with stiles to enable the 
cultivators to get to their fields. The people are more careful than 
in any other neighbouring I)i.strict about keeping animals out of their 
fields. Bach plot or collection of fields of .sugarcane has a strong 
hedge of its own. The unirrigated lands are generally quite open, 
except in the Jaugal villages, where the traffic is often kept to the 
roads by thick hedges of the prickly hudlah or wild her. In the 
Bet there is not much hedging of any sort, but the nidi lands are 
more or less protected according to the disposition of the people. 

Cutting is done with a sickle (datn). The cutter goes through 
the field in a sitting posture, laying doAvn the handfuls as they are 
cut. These are afterwards tied into sheaves. Maize and juicdr are 
collected in a stock {moh.dra) in the field, the stalks standing 
upright. After a few days, as the cultivator has time, the heads 
are pricked off, the maize husked and collected in a heap, where 
they are beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves the cob or 
head. The stalks are stored for fodder on the house-tops or 
elsewhere. In the case of the other grains the sheaves are collected 
in the field, the stack being called Uhait, and thence taken to the 
khaiwArd ot threshing floor at the village, generally on a cart. 
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The place selected for threshing is the hard, beaten ground, such as CHap.1I, a. 
is found in the goerali of most villages. This is swept clean, and Agriculture 
the crop is spread out on it in the form of a circle to the height of 
two or three feet, and the phala or thresher drawn round and round gtE^Wng^Md 
it by two bullocks driven by a man or boy sitting on it. By the thresfain . 
action of the phala and the trampling of the bullocks the straw is 
broken- up fine, and the grain separated from the heads and husk. 

The phala is a square frame made of four sticks, each about three 
feet in length, and joined at the corners. The inside is filled with 
Vihciv or her branches, covered with one or two sheaves of corn, on 
the top of which the driver sits. For winnowing a breeze is 
required. The mixed grain and straw is first tossed into the air 
with a pitchfork (salang) ; and the grain separated from the straw. 

But with the grain a good deal of straw and chaff is still left ; and 
to get rid of this the grain is taken up in a winnowing basket called 
a chhaj, and allowed to fall gradually from above the thresher’s 
head, the wind blowing the remaining straw and chaff away from 
the grain. Of all the operations described in this paragraph this 
last is the only one which the cultivator does not invariably do for 
himself. The" ordinary cultivating proprietor employs no field 
labour. His women liind the sheaves, and he does everything else 
himself ; but it is the custom in places for the Chamar or Chiihra 
to work the chhaj. There is none of the waste on reapers’ wages 
and other allowances, such as prevail in many Districts. Even the 
village menials receive but a scanty share of the harvest. 

The implements at the command of the agriculturists are few Agricultural 
in number and of the simplest character ; but by their means the implements. 
Jats, and few of the better cultivating Muhammadans, too, are 
able to show an agriculture that will bear comparison with that of 
most countries. 

The plough (/iuZ) universally used is the mona {see “Punjab Agricultural 
Manufactures,” p. 314), which is decidedly the best of the two 
patterns in use in the Province, being much stronger than the other. 

It is of course a primitive implement, with no mould board and no b. 

turning action ; but it opens the soil to a depth of eight or ten § ws- 
inches, and produce.'^ a fine tilth. The various parts of it are called 
moiia (the block), thail or ur/? (the handle), p/m/a and chdo (share 
and coulter), halas (beam). The bullocks are yoked by a 
or frame-work passing over their heads into which the halas is fixed. 

To the plough is attached, when necessary, a par or tube made of 
bamboo hollowed, with a leather mouth, through which the seed is 
drilled. Ploughing is folloAved by rolling with a sohdga, a beam of 
wood to which the cattle are yoked, the men standing on it and 
driving. The sohagn is also u.sed in stiff soils for clod crushing. 

Pardiu is the goad for driving the bullocks. Jindra is a rake without 
teeth, worked Ijy two men, fi'om one side with a handle, from the 
other with a rope. It is with this that the irrigated lands are lidged 
off into kidrls or plots for irrigation. The kahi or mattock is mostly 
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used in making the irrigation channels (ddh). The hoeing is done 
with a rarnha or Ichiiqia, a trowel with a crooked handle. The crop 
is reaped with a Jdtri or sickle, and threshed with a contriTance called 
jdinlla, and winnowed by being thrown into the air with a pitchfork 
(snlauf/) or from a basket called tanguJi. The other chief imple- 
ment.s are the salang, a wooden fork with two prongs used as 
above, and also for making up hedges, &c. ; the hard, an iron rake 
or cutter, used in place of the jinJra and worked with bidlocks in 
Amry stiff soil for levelling, &c. ; the hohdri or common axe for 
cutting Avood; gandd.'^a, an axe or chopper vAuth a long handle, the 
blade being a thin piece of iron about an inch wide and six inches 
long fastened to the end by tAVO spikes of iron ; a ganddsi, the same 
Avith a sljort handle for chopping fodder ; a gandala or stick tipped 
Avith iron for making holes into AA’hich the bi'anches set up in the 
hedges are set. The principal parts of the well-gear are the clmrsa 
or bucket ; the Inti or rope Avith Avhich it is raised ; the pdoni and kohir 
A\-heel on Auhich the rope Avorks and fork in Avhich it fits. Water is 
raised from tanks, &c., by a basket lined with leather worked by 
tAVo men Avith ropes (called dnl). The sugarcane press is called a 
bt:dnn or htlhdri, and a description of it will be found elsewhere. 
Small carts are used by most cultWators for bringing the haiwest 
from the field, carrying manure, ikc. They are of the ordinary 
pattern of country carts, but do not go beyond the village. 

In practice 20 or 30 acres are cultivated by a partnership, 
which may be temporary, the land of the several proprietors being 
separately owned ; or the holding may be I’eally a joint one, belong- 
ing to a family containing five or six able-bodied men. A partner is 
called a sdnjhi : the sdnjhi may contribute only his labour, in which 
case he is called ; or he may also contribute cattle, when 

he is called sdiijlti simply. The share of produce that the sdvjhi re- 
ceives Avould depend on AA'hat he contributes, each man and each beast 
counting as a unit in the calculation. Thus a proprietor may have three 
bullocks and the sdnjhi one ; and they Avould together make up two 
ploughs in uairriga ted lands. The .vii/p’/a' Avould in this case get tAvo 
out of six shares in the produce or one-third; and the proprietor 
would probalfiy pay the revenue and supply the seed, &c. ; but this 
is a matter of agreement, and the terms A'ary a good deal. Some- 
times several proprietors club together for the better Avorking of 
their Avell laud, jointly iiTigating the fields of each in turn. It Avould 
not be possible for one man to take his own turn at the well, Avhich 
requires at least four bullocks and three or four men at a time. 
This gries the result that large patches of cane, maize, &c., are grown, 
several fields being clubbed together for each crop. In the Jangal 
villages, Avhere agriculture is in its simple stage, things are different. 
The division of the ciiltiAmtor’s labour easy enough, and the task 
of cultiA-ation is very light. From July to ^Veniber the cultivator 
is more or less busy between sowing and reaping the Kharif and 
preparing the land for and sowing the Eabi. But with the Rabi in 
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the ground there remains almost nothing to be done till it is reaped ; 
and after that absolutely nothing for some months. In Jagraon, 
where there is not much irrigation, the labour is also light. But 
in the highly cultivated villages of the east of Ludhiana and in 
Samrala, the work of cultivating a holding is incessant, and wearying 
alike to man and to beast. There is no rest all the twelve months 
except for a few days in the rains ; and there is so much to do 
about the months of October-December that the cultivator often finds 
that he cannot get through it all ; and loses his chan.ce of sowing 
his Rabi in time, or neglects some other operation. 

In the Dhaia unirrigated lands there is a very well established 
system of cultivation. To explain it, we must begin with land 
from which a Kharif crop has just been taken. When the rain 
falls in Mdyli (Jany.-Feby.) the field is ploughed and left open to 
the action of the elements. If the cultivator has time, he may 
plough it again whenever there is a fall of rain, but it is not often 
that he can do this. When the autumn rains fall, ploughings 
again commence in July, and the land gets a number of them in 
succession, and is prepared for the Eabi sowings, having had a 
year’s fallow, and being reduced to a very fine tilth by the final 
ploughings in September. Sotvings ordinarily commence from the 
middle of September, the gram being the earliest crop in the ground, 
and being followed by wheat and gram (mixed), wheat, barley, in this 
order ; they go on in ordinary years till the beginning of November, 
and till much later if the rainfall is bad. The fields are weeded at 
intervals, indzi, thistles, Ac., being carefully removed. The crop 
ripens in April, and harvesting begins about the Baisakhi day ^ 0th- 
15th April), a little being done before that. When the monsoon 
rains begin, the land out of which this Eabi crop has been taken is 
ploughed once, and the Kharif pulses and millets soAvn in it is Avithout 
further preparation, as none is really necessary. The Kharif ripens at 
the end of October. The course of cultiA'ation sketched above extends 
over two years, in the first of Avhich the land bears no crop, although 
I'cally the Eabi of one year is folloAved by the Kharif of the next ; 
but of course the Avhole of a cultNator’s land does not go through 
the various stages at the same time. Part of it Avill be vtnder crop 
at the time that the rest is enjoying a falloAv. The manner in Avhich 
the lands of a village are generally distributed amongst the com- 
munity Avill be noticed in the Section on Tenures (Chapter TIT ), 
each sharer having a portion in each of the blocks into Avhich 
the lands are divided, and his field being scattered all over the area 
of the village or sub-division. It is obviously convenient for the 
people of adjoining fields to have their land under crop or falloAV 
at the same time, and in fact the members of the community always 
pull together in this matter, Avith the result that the village area Avill 
be found mapped out into blocks of fields AA'hich are either cropped 
or falloAV at the same time. In small villages there may be only 
tAYO such blocks, but there are usually a good many. Besides the 
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CHAF-IIA- advantage of the system as ])est suited foi‘ the land, it has others 
Agri^ture incidental to it, such as the convenience of being able to graze the 
cattle over a large piece of fallow', and the facilities for watching 
the crops. 

other This systeiii of cidtivatiou (which has been named ilufasli- 

ByateraB. (Josdhi, Of the tw'o vcars’ course, the land yielding two crops in two 
years) may be said to extend generally over the Dhtiia ; but in the 
light soils immediately over the ritlge or high bank (the Low er 
Dhaia Assessment Circles) the area under the Rabi is much larger 
than that under the Kharif, because for various reasons the former 
found to pay Ijetter and a large proportion of the land is under 
Rotation of Robi every year (c/'/o .< 7 / har.^dhi). In the Bet and other places, 
crops. where this course is not followed, there cannot be said to be anything 

Waiilr, s°B. I'csembling a rotation, for there is only one crop to 1 k' grown. In 
§ 109. irrigated lands there is very little approach to w'hat could l)e called 
a regular course, for the crops here too are limited Still the people 
very seldom grow their sugarcane in the same field year after year ; 
but prefer, if possible, to have it follow ing cotton. Some fields 
have undoubtedly been producing maize followed by Avheat or 
barley, for centuries one may say, but the area so treated is limited 
to the fields touching the site. An ordinary manured field Avill 
generally go through such a cour.se as this : — 


Year. 

j Rabi. 

Kharif. 

First 

F-illow 

Colton. 


Second 

... 1 Fallou- or fodder crop 

Caijo. 


Third 

i Fallo'.v 

Cotton. 


Fourth 

• ; F.alloiv or fodder crop 

Cano. 


Fifth 

: Fallow 

Maize. 


Sixth 

... ^ Wheat ... 

{ 

no. 



Outlying fields are not so heavily cropped as this ; and those in 
Avhich maize and rvlieat are groAvn do not generally bear cotton and 
cane. In fact the cultivation of the twv) sets of crops is kept quite 
separate on many lands. Of the total crops harvested in 1900-01 
14 per cent. Avere groAvn on twice cropped land. 


Gordon 
Walker, S, 11. 
§ 106 . 


In the Bet the ilnjdsli ihjsnld system of cultiAmtion is folloAveel 
for unmanured lands in villages at a distance from the i-iver : but 
even here the area under Avheat is larger than that of the Kharif. 
In this case all the land in turn is generally put through the tAvo 
years’ course. Thus a field will bear a Rabi for three or four years 
in succession, and then this Avill be followed by a Kharif, to which 
AAull succeed a year’s falloAV. In the moister lands near to the river 
a Rabi is gi'OAvn year aftei- year. The unuianured Kharif crop is 
noAvhere of much importance in the Bet. The newdy recovei'ed 
lands in the are ploughed up roughly the first year; and 
matisar or some other poor crop .sown, often without rem’oAnl of tbo 
_piVc7ii and reeds. Next year the land receives better tillage and is 
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cleared, tlie crop being a mixture of inas^ar with wheat or barley; 
and in the third or fourth year wheat alone is grown, the soil hav- 
ing become quite clean. The Labi in the.se new moist lands is 
often preceded by a Kharif of rice, laxsh, maize, &c. As a whole 
the agriculture of the Bet is much inferior to that of the Dhaia. 

There are no light .soils like the vunsji of the uplands, and the land 
requires much greater labour, and is naturally foul with weeds. 

Besides this the Muhammadan proprietors, except the Arains 
and Awiins, are generally latlus- poor cultivators. The fields im- 
mediately round the site, or at tlie Avells Avhere there is irrigation, 
are kept clear enougli ; l^nt in the outlying ones the crop tvill 
generally be found choked Avith Aveeds, the result of insufficient 
ploughing and failure to attempt keeping them doAvn. 

The usual complaints are occasionally heard al)Out exhaustion 
of the soil; but they are not pre.ssed upon one, and there is little 
foundation for them. \Yhen it is said that the land does not yield 
so much as it did 200 or 300 years ago in the time of Akbar or 
before it there is no reason for dissenting from the proposition. It 
Avas then only being lirought under cultivation ; and there Avas no 
necessity for crojiping any of it regularly. Thus three out of the 
four kinds of land enumerated in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin’s 
Translation, Volume I, Part III) are fallow ; and reA’enue Avas only 
paid for land Avhen cultivated. The Avaste probably exceeded the 
cultivated area, and a neAV piece could ahvays be brought under 
the plough Avhen a falloAv Avas required. The rates of yield given 
in the Ain are certainly high ; but they are for the Avhole of India, 
and are not greater than Avoidd result if falloAvs Avere given to the 
land now. Thus the yield of AA'heat is set doAvn at 9 to 18 maunds 

a toijiili (our standard), and those shoAA-n in 
the margin are not after all A'ery lieaAy, 
taking both irrigated and unirrigated. It was 
in the nature of things that Avhen cultiAmtion 
had fully developeil, a lower .standard of jirodnctiA’-e poAver should 
be reached Avhere manure Avas not used ; but there is nothing to 
shoAV that within recent times, such as Ave liave information 
concerning, this standard has decreased. The well lands, Ave 
knoAA', AAull yiekl according to the amount of manure put on them ; 
and the system of cultivating the nnirrigated is in most parts of 
the District sound, and not likely to cause deterioration. 

From Avhat is said in the Section on Tenures (Chapter III), about 
the constitution of A’illages, it Avill be evident that nothing resembling holding, 
a farm according to European ideas exists, as it doe.s in other parts „ 

ot tiie rroviuce AvliCi’O the land et a cnltiA'ator lies in a lump, gener- § iii. 
ally round a aa'cII. 'I'he village is made up of a number of holdings 
OAvnetl by sepaiute members of the community ; and each OAvner has 
in his holding a sin; re in every class of land situated in all parts of 
the village or sub-diAusion. The operations have in the preceding 
pages been described separately, but every proprietor has to 
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distribute bis time and labour over the various crops, which are of 
eveiy description, growing in his lands. Thus in the Samrala upland 
a proprietary holding consists of about 6 acres of land, of which 
(roughly) will be unirrigated and 2^ irrigated. Of the former again 
half will lie under fodder for the cattle and half under the common 
food grains ; while of the irrigated land less than one acre will be 
under cane and cotton, and the rest under maize and wheat. 

In the eastern portion of the Bet there is no irrigation, but 
the soil is naturally moist, and the cultivation of manui'ed land is 
of the same nature as that of irrigated land in the Dhaia, cane, 
cotton aiul wheat being the crops. The nidi area generally lies 
round the site, but not as a matter of course, for there are no 
wells to make it necessary that the superior crops should be raised 
in a fixed area, and we accordingly find that it is very often 
.shifted. In fact two crops of sugarcane can be grown in any land 
that gets sufficient manure, though it is generally convenient to 
have these crops near to the village. E.xcept for the waterings, 
the description of the irrigated cultivation of the Dhaia will apply 
to the manured lands of the Bet. In the western half of the Bet 
there is a great deal of irrigation, and the superior cultivation 
is all at the Avells. Maize followed by ivheat is grown as in the 
uplands, and there is also some very fine market garden cultiva- 
tion, especially under the city of Ludhiana, from Avhich an amjile 
supply of manure is drawn. 

In the description of the use of manure as practised in the 
District, which was furnished for the Famine Keport of 1879 (page 
251), it was stated that 53 per cent, of the irrigated land was 
constantly, and 47 per cent, occasionally manured ; while of the 
unirrigated cultivation only one per cent, of the irrigated area 
received occasional manure ; that some 33 per cent, of the irrigated 
area grew double crops ; and that the quantity of manure used per 
acre was 100 mannds in the land occasionally, and double that 
weight in land constantly manured. 

The fields just round the site receive natural supply of manure 
by being made the receptacle of the village filth. The litter of the 
cattle is collected by the cultivators, each having his own heap, in 
hedged enclosures outside the site. The greater part of the drop- 
pings have been carefully removed for fuel, and the refuse consists 
of byre sweepings. By the commencement of the autumn i-ains 
these heaps have attained some dimensions, and the rains assist 
the decomposition of the mass, which is carted or carried in baskets 
to the fields intended for maize, spread over them and ploughed in. 
A top dressing is afterwards given when the maize has sprung up. 
For the Eabi following a little manure is also ploughed in ; but the 
effect of that used for the maize lasts for the Eabi, as it is not really 
ready when put on, and some more is spread over the surface when 
the wheat is two or three iuches_out of the ground. The winter 
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collections of manure (November to March) all go for the sugar- 
cane ; and they are generally in very fair condition, having been 
rotting for four or five months, and exposed to the rain. Top 
dressings are also added till the cane is about three feet high. 
This description will apply to irrigated and to dnfadi Bet lands 
alike. Unirrigated lands in the Dhaia never get manure, as they 
are much too dry to stand it. In those parts of the Dhaia which 
are irrigated by the canal manure is much used, and also in the 
Avestern Jao'raon and Jauo’al villages Avhich have a magnificent 
supply. The manure is rather infei-ior according to our ideas as 
the most valuable part has been taken out ; but it has a great effect 
on the soil, and is much valued. It would be impossible to raise 
cane or tcvo crops in the nidi land Avithout it. The refuse of the 
town of Ludhiana is very fine manure. It is bought up by the 
Bet Aullages just beloAv, in which there is some first rate market 
gardening done in AAdiat is really poor soil. 

Out of the total population of the District 370,329, or 55 per 
cent, are directly dependent upon agriculture, and of them 63 
per cent, are actual AA'orkers, the remainder ])eing dependents. 
About 22,000, or only G per cent, do not cultivate themselves but 
let theii" land on rent. The rest are almost all actual cultivators, 
crtltiA'ating OAA'ners numbering 274,526, occupancy tenants 3,886, 
tenants -at-Avill 25,211 and partners in cultiA-ation {sdlmji) 38,415. 

Only 4,200 persons are returned as agricultural labourers in 
the District, and of these only 1,543 are farm servants {kdmds paid 
monthly or half-yearly) and 2,657 field labourers paid daily Avages. 
These figures are undoubtedly much beloAV the mark. 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than that 
of the proprietors or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answers 
furnished by the District Officer and inserted in the Famine Bepoil 
of 1879 (page 714) : — 

“ The field labourei's are never exactly hired. They are paid 
by a share of the produce, usually one-fourth, and they are employed 
by the season. They are genei’ally of the menial classes— SAA'eepers, 
chamars, AveaA’-er.«i, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. When they cannot 
get field-AVork, they exei’cise their handicrafts. In the isolated 
instances in Avhich men are hired by the month, they are paid Rs. 3 
per month. Their condition is distinctly inferior to that of the 
self-cultivating j)ooi'er agricultmists. They usually get an adAmnce 
from the xaymmldrn AA'hich is deducted in grain at the haiwests. They 
get petty loans from the village 5a //ids, but as they have not the 
security of the land to offei', the hanids do not trust them with 
much.” 

A lifid Ji'dtna is a farm labourer kept by a proprietor, generally 
Ijecause the latter cannot for some reason Avork hi.s plough himself. 
The bifid kdnni gets Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a month, and his food and 
clothes from the proprietor, but has no interest in the produce. 
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Table 19 of Part B gives tlie area under the principal crops by 
Talisil. 

Sugarcane, maize, cotton and Avbeat are ui tbe uplands only 
rai.sed in land artificially irrigated, the unirrigated entries for these 
crops being for tbe Bet. Tlie distribution of tbe A’ai'ious crops OA^er 
tbe District is as folloAVS : Sugarcane is grou’n in tbe first tAvelye or 
fifteen miles of tbe Bet, and in tbe uplands of Samrala Tabsil, and of 
Ludbiiina, except in tbe .Tangal A^illages and in tbe couiAtry about 
PakboAval ; but tbe propoition i.s bigber in Samrala, and gradually 
decreases as avc go AA'estAvards. Tbere is also A"ery little or it in tbe 
sandy tract along' tbe liigb liank, but tbe lands ncAAdy irrigated by 
tbe canal uoaa' groAV sugarcane Avbere formerly only tbe coai'sest 
grains u’ero soavu. Cotton is generally groAvn Avbere cane is, and 
also furtber AA'est. Tbe other ci'ops ai'e groAA'u eA'ei'VAA'bere, except 
that in tbe uplands maize and Aubeat rerpiire irrigation. Tbe 
autumn unirrigated crops, pulses and fodder, aiutbe same tbrougbout 
tbe District; but in tbe .Jangal villages 6a7r« sometimes takes tbe 
])bice of jiii'-dr because it is move hardy. Ho too Avbeat mixed Avitb 
gram is the unirrigr.ted Rabi croji in tbe eastern parts A\diere tbe 
rainfall is beavier. But tbe canal lias put tbe arid tracts of Jagraon 
on a level Avitb tbe be.st soil in tbe Di.strict. 

Tbe impoi'tance of sugarcane is much greater than is indicated 
by tbe ai'ea it covers, for tbe Aatlue of tbe yield is about ten 
times that of an ordinary unirrigated crop, and the total annual 
value some Rs. 12,00,000. It is almost entiiely groAvn for tbe 
manufacture of some saccharine product (called Idthti cane) ; but in a 
feAV A'illages tbe jumila or eating Auiriety is raised. Knfha cane is 
groAAui in tbe irrigated lands of tbe Hamrala Bet (AA'bere it occupies 
12 per cent, of tbe Avbole area), and of a feAv Ludhiana villages ; 
and at the Avells in tbe uplands of Hanirfda and tbe eastern portion 
of Ludhiana, the best crop being perhaps that raised about blalaudh. 
It is of three sorts : cIkih, a soft, juicy cane Avbicb groAVS to a con- 
sideralile height, has a red colour and long joints (pon') ; d/taa/if 
does not groAV so bigb, has .small joints, and is of a green colour and 
less juicy ; Avbile t/horm is an inferior sort, Avitb many joints and 
a great deal of leaf at tbe top, A'ery bard, and yielding much less 
juice than tbe others. Tbe first of these is tbe I'cal cane, and tbe 
other tAvo are mei’e degenei'atiuus ; no one ever keeps a ijlinmi stalk 
for seed; and Jlnnihi is only planted if there is not enough of rlniu. 
Tbe cultivation in tbe Dbaia and Bet is inucb of tbe same description. 
Cane is soraetime> tbe only crop in a field for tAVO years, especially 
in outlying ones, Avbcre tbe supply of manure is limited. It may abo 
be gruiAUi Avitb tbe aid of a great deal of manure in land just cleared 
of another crop of cane, or of a Rabi ciop of Avbeat; bat, as a rule 
it occupies tbe land for tliree barA'ests folloAving a Kluirff of cotton! 
Cane is not groAvn in the fields next to tbe site, but geiierallv at a 
little distance. It is altvays planted, if possible, in land that has 
been cropped Avitb cotton; and in the Upper Dbaia Circle of 
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Samrala we find tliat the ai’ea under the two crops is nearly the 
same. The rotation is generally — 

First year... ... Ploa^hino: in the Kal>i ... ,,, ... Cotton iu the Kliarif, 

Second year ... . Fodder, &c , in the Rahi... ... ... Ploui^liing iu the Kliarif, 

Third year ... ... Vloii-^hing and c me sown in the Rabi ... Cane iu the Khauf, 

and back again to cotton, giving a cane, a cotton and a fodder crop 
with perhaps a little grain in three years. The cane field is selectee! 
next to the well, as the crop has to be kept alive during the hottest 
months and always gets moi'c fi'cepient waterings than any othei'. 
The land is ploughed not loss than 7 or 8 and up to 20 times, the 
more plonghings the better. All the available manure has fii'st been 
spread over the field, and is ploughed in. The planting is done 
from the middle of Phagan to the middle of Chet (]\Iarch), The seed 
consists of joints {jiari) cut from last year’s crop, which luive Ijeen 
kept covered np in pits in the field. In planting them one man 
goes along with a plough aud another follows, laying down the 
joints at intervals of 6 or 8 inches in the fui'row. 'the plough iu 
making a new furrow covers u]j the former one ; and the whole 
field is finally rolled. The canes spring from the eyes {aui'/i) of 
the joint. About 4 or o canes Avill come of one joint. Then follow 
Avateriugs at iuteivals of 7 or 8 days in the uplands, and hoeings 
after each of the first feAv Avaterings. 'I’hc fields are A'ory eai’cfnlly 
2jrotected by stout hedges. In the Bet there ai'e no Avaterings, and 
seldom any hoeings : and the fields are quite open. The cane in 
the uplands groAVS to a height of 8 or 10 feet, and A\'hen it becomes 
heavy, is ^Arotected by seA-eral stalks ])eing tied together. In the Bet 
the height is only b or 6 feet, and this precaution is not necessary. 
There is altogether a great difference in the modes of cnltiAmtion, 
Dhciia and Bet, due principally to the ditt'erence of natural 
conditions, and partly to the different habits of the cultiAmtors, those 
of the Dhaia l)eing industrious Juts, and of the Bet a]Aathetic 
Muhammadans, of the Rajpat and Giijar tribes principally. The 
method of extracting the juice is much the same in both tracts. 
Cutting goes on all day in the field, each cano being stripjAcd, and 
the flag at the top A\dth the small joints immediately l)eluAA- it being 
removed. In the CA'ening the seed joints arc separated from the 
flag (Avhich is then nseel f(.)i' fodder or for feeding the boiler furnace) 
and tied up in bundles for seed. The cane is carted to the bclna or 
mill, Avhich stands just outside the Aullage site. The iirocesses of 
manufacture employed in the Bet and iu the Dhaia or uplands are 
quite distinct, and an account of the latter Avill be given first. 
When the season for ])vessing approaches (XoA'ember to March) the 
hdna or mill and other apphances are put in order. The mill used 
throughout the District is of the sort described in “ Punjab 
Products.” The day lAcforc the cultivator’s edri or turn at the mill, 
the cane is cut and stripped iu the field, and the parts resei'A’ed for 
seed set aside. The cane is then carted to the mill iu the eA^ening, 
and next day it is pressed and the juice extracted. Two men sit at 
opposite sides of the rollers passing thi-ough the canc, Avhich is tied 
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up in biindles of 40 or 50 canes each. The juice runs into clidttis 
or jars of earthenware placed beneath the rollers to receive it. As 
the jars are filled the juice is taken into the boiling-house, and 
the boiling commences. At one end of the boiling-house there 
are two pans of iron, about 4 feet in diameter, placed over a flue 
heated by a furnace fed from the outside of the building, the fuel 
l)eing the refuse stalks, heads, &c. The pan nearest the wall is 
lower than the other, and is fixed, and into this the juice is poured. 
The second pan is higher and movable. When the juice has 
been boiled and evaporated in the lower pan for half an hour, it is 
lifted with a ladle into the upper pan, which is cooler : and there 
boils more slowly till it is I'eady, generally in about an hour. The 
pan is then lifted off, and the juice stirred till it is cool, when it is 
poured into a fiat dish of earthenwai’e, where it lies to the thickness 
of about one or two inches. It is, when cool, scraped up with a 
wooden scraper and is eithei' gi'anulai’, in which case it is called 
ahal-ar, or auscoixs (gnr). If yur, it is made up into balls of about 
4 seei’s Aveight. Sho.kar is put into earthenware jars. It depends 
entirely on the (quality of the juice Avhether the produce takes the 
form of aJtahir or of yur: and this depends again on the soil and the 
character of the season. In the above process no chemical applian- 
ces are used ; but in places lime and Avater are poured into the 
boiling juice to clean it, the scum being remoA^ed. This is gener- 
ally done AA^here .^hahir is produced, and has the result, it is said, of 
giving it a light colour, Avhich is a recommendation. The total 
number of men employed on jxressing and boiling is generally 7 : tAvo 
to drive the bullocks, tAA'o to feed the mill, and one to hand the cane 
to the feeders, one in the boiling house, one to feed the furnace 
outside. The last is a Cha.indr or menial; Imt the other 6 are all 
of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jats of the Dhaia not only 
make but sell at then’ oaa'u pi'ice and AA'hen they choose then’ yxr 
and i^hahir. 

The state of things in the Bet, AA^here the population is all 
Muhammadan, is veiy different. The process of manufacture there 
is of tAvo parts : the juice is extracted and boiled at the in much 
the same manner as in the Dhaia ; but takes the more licpiid form 
of rdh. Only one pan is placed on the furnace; and, Avhen tAvo jars 
are tilled with juice they are emptied into this through a strainino- 
cloth, and the jxiice boiled. AYater boiled Avith mkJtlaie bark is 
added for the purpose of purifying the juice, and the scum is 
removed as it rises. The Ijoiling takes about 2^ houi'S. AYhen the 
boiling is completed the juice, uoav in a semi-liquid state and called 
rdh, is taken out in a ladle, and put into an open vessel of earthen- 
Avare till it cools, Avhen it is poured into high jars (z/taff A, the 
mouths of Avhich are then closed with mud. These jars hold about 
3i to 4 maunds (pucka weight) of rdh. The boiler, called rdbi is 
ahvays a man of the shop-keeping class, boiling being somethlno- 
of an art. The other men at work are, as in the uplands, cultiva^ 
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tors or village menials. But tKe cultivator has really nothing 
to do beyond extracting the juice. The second part of the process 
of manufacture is completely in the hands of the shop-keeper class, 
the head-quarters of it being in the town of Maclilnwaia, Avhich lies 
just over the Samrala Bet. The rah is taken off in the j.ars to the 
shop of the purchasei-, in the l}ack room of which, in one of the 
corners, a space {khdnclii) four or five feet square is walled off to 
the height of about four or five feet. At the bottom of this, about 
a foot from the ground, a rough strainer is made of sticks fixed in 
the walls and running across at intervals, on the top of which are 
placed reeds and on the top of these a coarse doth. The sides of the 
khdnchi are lined with chitdi, or matting made of river grass. When 
20 or 30 jars have been collected the rdh is poured into tho hhdnchi 
and left for twenty or thirty days, during which the sirnii or more 
liquid part drains off into a receptacle. The rdb is then covered 
with a weed that grows in the water, called jdln , put on to the depth 
of two or three inches (see name at p. 308 of “ Punjab Products ”). 
This is changed every three or four days for about a furtuight. Ti'O 
effect of this covering and the straining is to clarify the mass; and, 
as the upper part assumes a light yellowish colour, it is taken off, 
and the remainder covered u}) again. The produce thus taken out 
is put in the sun and trampled. It is then called klixnd. Another 
and a superior form of produce is 6(07/, which is thus made. The 
sircih is strained off as for and the khdad is mixed with one- 

fourth part water and boiled for evaporation in a pan for half an 
hour. It is then taken off and stirred till cool, when it takes the 
form of bura. The siirih or let (molasses) is b filed and kept in jars 
till the rains, Avhen it is treated like rdb, being put into a k hdnchi : 
or, if it is not good enough for this, it is used in its liquid form for 
sweetmeats, &c. Detailed information regarding the prices and 
the course of trade will be found in Appendix XIII to Mr. Gordon 
Walker’s Settlement Report from which the above is taken. Iron 
presses are now becoming popular. They can be worked by two 
men and two bullocks a piece and in 24 hours can press the average 
crop of one bigah. These presses can be hired for Rs. 8 to Rs, 25. 
The gur prepared by these iron presses is inferior; it is blacker and 
more liquid than that produced by a wooden press. It is, however, 
very much less expensive to make. 

Sugarcane is the crop invariably converted into cash, and may 
be said to be the revenue-paying one. It is very valuable, otherwise 
it could never have held its own so long, for it occupies the 1 md 
the better part of two years ; and in the Dhaia the labour of culti- 
vation is incessant. Bullocks stand the work at the wells and in 
the belnas for only a few years ; and the crdtivators are never tired 
of complaining of their hard life. These objections make it a 
dangerous crop to any but the most thrifty classes. The Jatskeep 
out of debt because it is in them to do so ; but the Muhammadan of 
&0 B«t will tell one that he is a victim of the sugarcane crop, and 
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lie is right to some extent, for he has not the qualities which would 
enable him to .siibsi.st while his crop is groAving. 

FoiiJ" sugarciiie is now- raised in a good many villages under 
Ludhiiina. It acjis fonuerly confined to tAVO or three Aitiin villages ; 
but the cii Livation has spread. This crop requires a great deal of 
manure aim Ci.-nstant attention ; and pigs and jackals are Amry fond 
of it. Bub the caj'.es haA'o a ready sale in the Ludhiana bazar, 
and the crop is worth at least from Es. 100 to loO an acre; 
and is ofteii bought for that amount as it stands by the green- 
grocers. 

Cottoi is sown during the months Chet-Har (April-June) in 
fields which hwc h id a Kharif oi- a Rabi hai’Amst. The best crops 
are raised in land which has enjoyed a fallow in the Rabi (sdmcey 
The yield is better because of the falloAV, and also because the 
soAvings ai : ■ oaily. It is not usual to have cotton immediately after 
a Rabi, and AA'here this is done in Idar the yield is poor. The crop 
generally ielloAcs cane, as explained in the last paragraph. The 
number of ^iloughings required is not so great as in the case of cane, 
and d to 4 are sutticient. In the Dlriia it is grown in the unirrigat- 
ed lands of a foAX Siimrala A'illages ; but mostly in the well lands, 
and in dnfa<li or niii fields of the Bet. Where grcAA'ii at the wells, 
irrigation i '■ necessary ijcfore soAving, unless there haA'e been stray 
showers oi rain in April June, as there very often are. Tavo or 
three hoeii.gs are giA’cn. After the autumn rains the Avaterings 
are very r. ire. Pickings commence in October, and go on to the 
end of AT rember, lieing eight to ton in number, at intervals of a 
Aveek. Th pickings are done Iry the Avomen (at all eA’ents among 
the .lats) ; mi the cotton ;ind seed are sep.irated by means of a gin 
or h'diia. t)f the .seed (rrt/vn-n« 1 part is kept for soAving, and the 
rest given to the cattle. It is a fnA'cnrite food for the well cattle 
in the cold Aveather, and for milch kino at all times. TU is often 
groAvn AA'ith the cotton. It is also very usual to lun a plough through 
the field AA'hile the plants are standing and soav bailey, cari’ots, 
metiui, &e., generally for fodder ; but there is very often a decent 
crop of liaiiey caught in tliis \\-ay, A cotton field may haAm in this 
Avay taree or four crops in it at one time. There are no varieties 
of cotton. The usual short .stapled sort of the Punjab plains Avith 
bushes d o 4 feet in height is gi'OAvn everyAvhei'e. Tavo factories 
for cotton-giUir.ng and one for cotton-pressing have been opened in 
Khaniia since lUOU, and an increase in the area under cotton may 
therefore bv expected. 

Maize is soavii at the end of July (from the beginning to the 
middle of Sawan) after 3 or 4 ploughings Avith a gi’eat deal of 
manure. The best crops are raised in the fields next to the site. 
It rece'ves the usual number of hoeings (3 or 4), and springs up 
very fast, reaching a height of 7 or 8 feet and growing as well in 
Bet, irrigated and unirrigated, as in Dhaia land, provided that it 
gets sufficient manure. The crop ripens in GO to 70 days, and is 
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reaped at tiie end of October and beginning of Xovember. There are 
generally two to four cobs on a stalk. Maize is the best crop of all 
for the cultivator. It does not require much labour in ji.eparat’on, 
and few waterings are necessary if the rains ai-e good. The yield 
is very great, the value of the crop being next t--. tli: c of cane, 
while it has the advantage of a very speedy return. Ti e znminddr 
lives on maize for some months, and it is a goixl, whole :>ome food. 
The stalks are also very fair fodder, and last for some Time. The 
ordinary maize of the Dlniia has eol)S about 7 or t inche.s in 
length, with a fair-.sized seed of a yelL:<w culat’. . xV sp. Tes kncwn 
as batduin is grown in the Bet. It has a shoiter cob ai 1 a smaller 
grain, but it is said to ripen in 21 months to 3 of tl e orduiary 
maize, and for this reason the seed is used by theidnaia \ jople when 
there has been a break in the rains r.nd sow.ngs aie Lite. 

lYheat is grown in the unirrigated lamb; of the B 't and the 
canal lands and a few unirrigated part.s of the Dhaia and at the 
wells everywhere. It is sown clnring October and Aocember, as 
the cultivator has time for it ; the unirrigated crops l;eing taken 
first, so that the moisture be lu.d lost. TTie unirrig;ited lands, 
where not manured, have received a number cl ploughings in the 
cold weather, or rather ought to ham, for the ord'na y Muham- 
madan cultivator of the Bet seldom does his duty to the soil. In 
the manured lands of the Bet and the irrigated Dlr ia the cr'rp 
follows maize, in which case the preparation consists of 2 or 3 
ploughings; or, if the land has had a fallow, the’e have 'oeen winter 
ploughings as in the oulinary uim-rigated lands. Wh-ui the crop 
has sprung it receives in ni ii lands of the Dli.li ; a top dressing of 
all the manure then available, .and several v'ateiiugs and hoe.ngs. 
The waterings are at intervals of 15 days at least. !'he croji is 
reaped towards the end of April or the beginn ng of lay. The 
grain is eaten or sold, and the straw used a.- fodder for hullocks. 

The wheat ginwn evervwhere is the bearded red variety com- 
mon to the Province, and is called h'niih or or Ixl-hanaTi- The 

grain of the Bet i.s suid t ■ t'c better than tliat of the ' 'hii'a (to a 
native’s taste), as the flour is .said to bo m ne st'ckv vlic a mo stened 
and pleasanter in flavour. It appears to be a nri e in', si .cheat, like 
the English. The varieties to wdhch special names are g ven m e un- 
common, and only grown in irrigated land. Tiny are ; — (c u/u/t, a 
beardless red wheat with a slightly higher st-'lk and r ; vger grain 
than the common kind. I’he vield is said to It'* liott r ; Init the 
straw is hard and not good for fodder. 'Ihe flour is niiit h the same. 
DucIh-lcJidni or ihulJn is a white rvheat, also beardle.S', inu -li the same 
in appearance as the last. The flour is very white, am' much used 
by halwdis for making sweetmeats. The straw is s-iid s' be hard 
and poor fodder. P hum an or hul.'unu!: is a v..‘ y ’ ill variety, 
growing to a height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land. Ihe 
grain is large, but said to be hard and nut good for flov r, and the 
straw is refused by the cattle. The yield is superior to that of any 
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CHap.II.A. other sort. It does not appear what foundation there is for the 
Agriculture preference for the common wheat, or how much it is due to pre- 
judice ; lint the use of these varieties is not spreading. 


Barley. The Cultivation of barley does not differ from that of wheat. 

Walker, s.“r There ai-e no recognii'ed varieties, except a sort called Kdhidi jdu, 
§ 116 .’ ’ ' -^vlveh '3 grown in places, and has a whiter grain than ordinary 
barley. Bailey is much hardier than wheat, is sown later and 
ripens earlier, being in the ground about 5 months to 6 of wheat. 
Wheat cannot be soavu later than November, but barley will ger- 
minate, and gBrn some yield even when sown as late as the 
end of December. When the moisture in the soil has dried, and 
there has lieen no fall of rain in October and November, the 
ziti-'tihl ir Av 11 go on in hope of shower^ as late even as Christmas ; 
and if there is vain at this time he aauU soav late barley (called 
Kiiiiiind), and get a very poor crop, which gives a yield, perhaps 
not one-quarter of a good one, but still something to keep him alive. 
Sowings are occasi< nally as late as January 10th ; and if the sub- 
sequent ra'us are lieaA'v the yield of grain may be a very decent 
one, though tlu' -t'.dlt^ are neA'er more than 1 to 1-| feet high. 


Gram. 

0 0 r d 0 n 

Wiilk.r, a. n. 
§ 117. 


Gram is not asually sown by itself. It appears to require a 
good deal of moistiu e to make it germinate, though the plant is 
hardy enough afteiAvards ; and it is only in a year of heavy rainfall 
that a large area is soavu Avith it alone. The people say that the 
crop depends entiielyoii the rain of HaAA'an, i.p., the earliest monsoon 
rauis, and tliat if these are scanty, howcAmr good the subsequent 
falls may be, the crop Avill come to nothing. The sowings com- 
mence from mid September and go on for tAVO Aveeks only, as it is 
useless to .s jw it aftei' the first Aveek of October. It is reaped, first 
of all the s])riug cr ip-., early in April. Gram is not groAvn in the 
Bed, the '^ 0:1 not l)eing suitable. 


Mix'-dgr.am The great uuirrigated crop of the Dhaia is a mixture of gram 
and wheat or either Aviieat or barley, .‘sometimes Avith both, and called berra 

in all cases. It is sown in October, not later than the end of that 
month, in land that has had a year’s fallow, and been prepared 
dui'ing the Avinter by plougliings. The .seed is drilled in, and every 
eio-hth or tenth drill is soavu Avith sKr.sim or rape. The sarson 
ripens fimt, and is cut .at the end of March, the rest being ready 
about April lUtb. The reason for soAving tAvo crops together is 
clearly tlnu both of tliem are not likely to fail in the same season. 
The .-^ii rsdii is sumething oA’er and aboA'e the regular crop of the field ; 
and, if a success, giA-es a handsome return. In some years the 
Avheat or barley' is the Ijotter croj), and in some the gram ; but it 
must be a very bad year in Avhich both, as well as the sarson, 
fail. The h'-mt is cut and threshed as one crop ; and no attempt is 
m ide tu in ,[> ihe gr.iins sep.nately. The mixed grain is sold, and 
peu[)le semn to prefer the meal made of it, because it is cheaper than 
pure Avheut, and still has some in it ; but it is easy to separate the 
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-wheat and gram by means of a cMnnn or iron sieve, which allows CHAP II.A. 

the wheat grains to pass throngli, and not the gram. But this Agriculture 

is very rarely used as yet. Sarsou, besides being grown in the berra 

fields, is also sometimes cultivated in irrigated patches as a single and wheat or 

crop. Tdrdmira{Brasska rarely takes its place. The sarxoa. 

is either made into oil in the village presses, or brought to market 

and sold in seed. Almost every field of lr-ry<i yiekh sarsou too; 

but in our crop returns and produce estimates the land is only 

shown as under the former, as it is impossible to estimate the 

areas and yields separately. 

The Kharif pulses are very numerous, the principal ones soavii k h a r f f 
in the Dhaia being raotli {Pbasmhis acoinfifolias), niiiinj (P. Jfinitju), 
mdsJi (P. Poxbnrgii) with inferior varieties called unniijli, htabri, &c. oordo n 
These are sown sometimes in July in land that has bad aEabi crop, 
and reaped by the end of October. Light samly soils are well 
suited to them, and a mixture of one oi- two of the varieties is the 
general crop. The yield of grain is seldom very good ; but the 
straw is very streng-thening fodder. Except in the lighter soils, 
which will not bear it, the Kbarif crop of tbe u])lands is a mixture 
of the millets and these pulses. Tbe great millet is cither sown 
wide, when the object is to develop the beads for grain (juu-dr) or 
thick w'ith a view to the fodder {rhurri). Tbe times of sowing and 
reaping are the same as for the pulses. AYliere, as in the eastei’n por- 
tion of District, there is a great deal of well irrigation, and the well 
cattle are dependent on the fodder raised in tbe unirrigated land, the 
crop is always the mixture of ninfli, &c., with churri except where 
the soil is sandy, and only a pulse can Ite groAvn. crop grotvs 

up very dense, the millet hawng a A-ei y small head, and never reach- 
ing more than a height of about 4 feet- Tbe people begin cutting 
the whole as green fodder in August, and go on using it for ttvo 
months till the crop has ripened. The heads of the rbarri 
are occasionally picked for the grain ; but generally the mixed 
crop is cut down and given Avitbout any attempt to get tbe 
grain of the pulses. It is intended that the cattle should get 
the grain as well as the straav ; for it Avould be a short-sighted 
policy to keep out the former, as the cultivator Avell knoAVS- 
In Jagraon Tahsil there is not the same necessity for a strength- 
ening fodder; and A^ery fine joirdr is groAAui. There is the 
same mixture of pulses ; but the millet seed is in very small amount 
and the stalks come up at intervals and groAv to a height often of 
8 or 10 feet, and have very fine heads, Avlueh almost weigh them 
down. The pulses also have a fair yield of grain ; and only the 
straw and jourir stalks are used for fodder. In the Jangal A'illages 
the spiked millet {bdjra) sometimes takes the place of joicdr. In 
the Bet charn or fodder alone is grown, the soil not suiting the 
pulses of the Dhaia. There is no yield of grain. Mask (called mdh) 
takes the place in the Bet of moth, &c., but it is g'rown only in the 
new and moister lands adjoining the river. Mung is also grown 
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alone or mixed Tvdth mdsh ; but charri is the sole Kharif crop in the 
bands of the Pukka Bet. 

(lentils) have been already mentioned as being sown 
in newlv recovered Bet land for the first 2 or 3 years. The crop 
is cut for fodder, or the grain is eaten as ddl. It is only in the 
fii’st year tied it is grown by itself, the seed being usually mixed 
with barley. Barley and niassav is the corresponding crop in the 
Bet to in the Dhaia. An occasional field of (cdsi) linseed 

will be found in the Bet. Rice (//n/y;/?, d/m/; ) is grown in places 
along the river in completely new land. It is a very coarse sort, 
and the market price is about 30 seers a rupee. The whole area 
under it is oidy 2,500 acres. When a new piece of land turns up, 
it is ploughed I'oughly a couple of times, the grass {thh) often being 
left standing, and the rice sown. There is perhaps no crop at all ; 
but genorally a fair yield. There is no transplanting, and the crop 
ripens in forty days from sowing. 

These are the principal crops, and the remaining ones may be 
disposed of biiefiy. Sun {crotalaria junceci) is grown in un- 
irrigated lands in sufficient amount to make the necessary ropes 
for agricultural purposes. It is ready in October, and is cut 
and steeped in the village ponds, the process causing a most 
offensive odour. It is then taken out, dried in the sun, the fibres 
pulled apart and ^\'orked by the hand into thin ropes, which are 
again sieeped and then beaten (skutched). These thin ropes are 
then twisted into others of the necessary thickness. Sanhihm 
(liihisrn.’i riinu'iliiiiu.'}) is grown round the edges of cane fields some- 
times. Indigo is grown in a few Muhammadan villages, principally 
in the Bet. The green crop is steeped, and the dye made into 
balls after the usual natiA'e method. Poppies are grown in a few 
villages for ? poxt and a catch crop of hingni or china is occasionally 
taken at the Avells in a bad year when the price of grain is high. 
Tobacco is grown at the wells in fields Avhich liaA'e borne a Kharif 
crop. It is soAvn in plots at the beginning of April, is transplanted 
in a week or ten days, and is cut in May. It requires a great 
deal of manure and constant Avatering. The Muhammadan culti- 
vators of the Bet (Armhi, Giijar, &c.) grow a great deal; but there 
is also some in the Dhaia. Melons, musk (hharbuza), , or water 
{tarhih-u), are grOAvn in the Bet, in unirrigated land. The crop is 
sown in April, and the melons come into the market in May, and 
go on through June. There is of course a very large demand for 
them in the toAvn of Ludhiana ; and the green-grocers {sahzi-farosh) 
buy them from the cultivator by the field, when it is known Avhat 
the crop is likely to be. The price realized is sometimes very 
high, and is generally Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 an acre. The expense of the 
7 j) ”ure is considerable; but the crop is a paying one to the culti- 
\ itui'. There is a second crop of water-melons in the Kharif 
soAA-n in July and picked in October-KoA^ember. Garlic (lassan) 
and onions {pidz) are also grown after the Rabi. In the Dhiia 
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the cultivator grows a few square yards of the latter for his own 
consumption ; but in the Bet large fields are grown and sold to 
the green-grocers. Lassan fetches a high price, and is bouglit like 
melons by the field. Pepper {mirch) is also grown in Arain and 
Gujar villages. All sorts of native vegetables are grown in the 
wells in the Bet. They are sonf { fuenicnhini vulijfire), (IJurnid 
(coriander), potatoes, arhi (edible arum), saiga m (turnips), muli 
(radishes), ajtoditi, Ichira knl-rt (cucumbers). 

The cotton at the wells is usually followed by a green fodder 
crop of rnetlui (fenugreek), senji (trefoil) grown alone or mixed 
with barley or by a crop of carrots, which are largely eaten 
by the people themselves and also given to cattle. 

Seed is ordinarily put at the following rr.te per ligah 
(kachclia) ; — gram 6 sers ; wheat 10; maize 4; mofli and aiung 1 ; 
vidsh li; rice 10; and cotton 3 and sugarcane 10 maunds. These 
rates prevail throughout the District except in the Jagnion and 
Ludhiana. Tahsils where the rate for wheat in unirrigated lands is 
15 sers and in well-irrigated 20 -scr*'. 

Some of the minor calamities of season, and of the pests from 
which the crops suffer, are noted below : 

Agast or agat is a north wind which blows for a day or 
two about Bhadon, 22nd (middle of September), aad breaks the 
maize stalks, besides injuring in a less degree the cane and cotton. 
The name is that of a demon who is supposed to cross the country 
on his way from the hills to Ceylon, and to spread ruin amongst the 
crops in his course, which is generally only a few miles wide. His 
advent is followed by the appearance of the bird called mamola 
(wagtail) ; and is really the beginning of the cold weather Witness 
the couplet; — 

“ Bhadon ! by your 22nd day Agat sets out for Lanka ; the 
streams and water become controlled ; the butter hardens.” 

Frost does a good deal of harm (^xBa mdrlid is the expression 
used) to the cane and to the late cotton (sometimes), as well as to 
the sarson in the Babi. It does not appear to affect the wheat and 
gram ; but the wheat and barley, when the grains are forming in 
the heads, are very liable to be blighted by cold wir.ds from the 
north or west, the east winds are aLvays mild. This is called I alia 
mdrlid and the people have no very clear account to give of what 
happens. They say that they find some morning that the grain is 
Blighted, and the heads turn yellow and wither. Hail-storms {gold, 
galla) occur almost annually somewhere or other in the District, 
either in the month of October or in March. The Kharif or part of 
it is generally reaped at the time that the autumn storms come ; 
but considerable injury is sometimes done to the pulses. The Rabi 
always suffers sevei’ely from hail when it falls, the wheat and barley 
8^ks being snapped, and tte gram pods broken off, Jn a few 
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CHAPJI.A. dayg the crop gets a yello-w withered appearance. A hail-storm 
Agriculture generally passes across some part of the District to a width of one 
or two miles, bnt the total injury done is never veiy considerable, 
Lightning, oiilj a fcw fields ill any village being affected as a rule. Lightning 
does occasional injury to fields of cotton, pulses and sa?« in the 
autumn. Locusts {ah-K, tid) appear at places every third or fourth 
year, and go across some of the villages in a line two or three miles 
wide, eating up everything. Their appearance is generally in 
September-October (Bhadon-Assoj). Their ravages have never 
been so extensive as to cause a general calamity ; and the injury is 
CaterpiiiarB. usually partial, like that of hail-storms. Sundi are green cater- 
pillars which attack the gram and sarsnn stalks. Good rains in the 
cold weather will kill them, but if the rains are short they are most 
destructive to unirrigated crops; much worse than locusts, because 
they are universal and come eveiy year. They live in holes, and 
come out duritig the night to work. Hard soils suffer most. An d 
in places at least half of the gram crop is sometimes eaten by them. 
Klutiji, or red rust, is said by the natives to be caused by a tiny 
insect that appears on the wheat or barley heads when rain is 
followed by clouds. It affects the crops in Magh-Chet when the 
oars aro beginning to form, and covers them with a fine dust, 
yellow or red, under which the grain shrivels. General injury is 
done by kungi at rare intervals, the last bad year for it having 
boon 1875. It often appears, but a few days of sunshine drive it 
away. Kuiuji affects irrigated as well as unirrigated crops. Young 
cane plants ai’e attacked by a caterpillar called kansna and full 
grown cane by small insects called tela (black) and piinke (white). 
TeA/ also attacks cotton. Cane and cotton are cleared of these by 
Whiteantg the juicG of the cane becomes watery and poor. 

Whiteants {seaiik) attack the roots of the unirrigated Rabi crops 
in all soils, and do a groat deal of injury in some years. The cure 
for them, as for all other pests, is rain. 

Field rats also do some harm in light soil, but have never come 
to bo much of a post. iStmdi caterpillars and whiteants do much 
more injury than anything else to the unirrigated crops. Jackals 
eat the maize all over the District, and the destruction caused by 
Jackal., pigs, pig 3 the villages under Ludhiana has been noticed in Chapter I 
(page 18). Herds of door wander all over the fields, but they 
ai'e not so numerous as to cause much injury. People put up in 
places sticks with cloth attached to scare the deer off (called darne). 
*o.°*w'atrhi I'l^-^tforms {inn ana) arc erected on the trees or on sticks stuck in the 
men. gi'ouuds for the purpose of Avatching the maize and jowdr fields and 

boys sit on those screaming and firing mud pellets from slings 
{(jopia). A rude fiddle made of half a gourd, Avith a piece of gut 
stretched across it, is used in the Bet for frightening the pigs from 
the cane. The noise may be heard at a great distanc? The 
cultivators also light fires along their fields for the same purpose 
and have to watch all night. In most Yillages a mklii or watc4an 
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is appointed, whose duty it is to wander about the fields and see CHAP. II, A. 
that cattle do not stray amongst the crops. If cattle are caught Agriculture 
trespassing, the owner is fined a couple of sers of gi-ain, Avhich is 
paid to the watchei', who also receires an alloAvauce from the 
whole village at harvest time. Watching at night is not usual, mea. 
except where, in places, the habit of pilfering from the fields 
has become common, or in the neighbourhood of Harni villages, or 
of the toAvns. 


The principal Aveeds arc /u’d.v/, and IpIu. The tAVO Noxious 

first are so named from their resoiublance to the onion and the 
saffloAver, and the last is the common thistle. All three flourish 
th.rongh.ont the District ; Imt the Bet appears to suit them best. 

Pidzi does the most harm and a givat part of the cultmitor’s time 
is taken up in rooting it out of his fields. This process is not 
attended vrith much success in the Bet or in IMuhammadan A^'iHages, 
and one often sees a field of AA^heat completely killed doAvu by it. It 
appears to be impossible to clear the land of it altogether, for thcro 
is a fresh growth every year ; and, if left alone, it AAmuld A^ery soon 
cover the fields. Other less common weeds are, hMItii di'iuri saroch, 
jaunchi, hnrmal, harru. 


It will be seen from Table 18 of Fart B. that in the 20 years 
1882-1902 the cultivated area increased by OA'^er 00,000 uci'es. In 
1901-02 it amounted to over four-fifths of the total area of the Distiict. 
The total area “ available for cultmition not yet cultiA'atod ” is oA^er 
52,000 acres, and there is little prospect of this lieiug to any gieat 
extent reduced. Canal irrigation, as Avill Ije seen beloAV, has I’eached 
its limit in this Distiict- I'he proportion borne by the Ilabi and 
Kharif harvests to the total area cropped is sIioaa'ii in Table 19 ; 
there is an increasing tendency for tlie Kabi to predominate, oAving 
to the facilities afforded liy canal irrigation and the good prices 
obtainable for Avheat. 


Cultivated 

area. 

Surveyed atd 
assessed area. 

Tu'ilo 18 0 
Part B. 


Mr- Gordon Walker thus discussed the past and future of 
agriculture in Ludhiana : — 


1 m p r ova 
menu in a"n- 
culture and 


“The agriculture wliicli I liaA'e iesnibeil in the preceiTiiur para- staples, 
graphs is of much the same character a-^ it 1ms been for the last 
century or two. With the increase of p-ipulation the laml has come to be 
more heavily manured and croppeJ, but the manner of tilling it hss 
remained unchanged. No new -staples have been introduced Avicliiu 
recorded memory. The agriculture is, I think, perfectly sound, atul it 
would not be easy to show a Jat how he could do better with the capital 
at his disposal. A betle? sugarcane mill may take the place of the present 
clumsy machine, and improvements may be effected in the form of the 
plough; but 1 do not see that much is to be done in the way 
of introducing neiv staples or manures. There are some points in 
which the people might be instructed; but there are not many in the 
present system which could be pointed out as really faulty. A Jat 
would willingly adopt any real improvement within his means, as he is 
not prejudiced. For the ordinary cultivator of the Bet one has only to 
let up his neighbour, the Arain or the Hindu Jat of the Dhaia, as an 
example of what he might do.” 
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Foreign seeds of maize, cotton, jou’dr and carrots vrere recently 
tried Init -with no success, probaFly because tlie za'iuinddrs did not 
pay full attention to tliein. 


Loans under tne AgTicnlturists ’ Loans Act are not ijopnlar, and 
there is but little demand for loans under Land Improvements Loans 
Act. I'he delays and foi-malities connected v'itli taJedvi, and the 
rigid system of repayments which takes no account of bad harvests 
account for its uupc)puliirity. The total amounts advanced under 

the Land Improvement 

and Agriculturists’ Loans 
Acts during the 10 years 
I ending September 1901 are 

i'--- ! shown in the margin, to- 

gether with the sums writ- 
ten off as irrecoverable 
during the same period. 


J-aii'I Im- 
pr(.*v«'inont 


Aclvanccs 

Written off as irrccoverul-ie 
Outstandiba'S 


17U 


V 075 


Luaiic to 
Atriienl- 

Ks. 
31.L'23 
05 
•i,S77 


and the amounts out.standiiig on 30th September 1901. 


The economical position of the landholders of the District 
was discussed at some length at pages d’l'l ij. of the Famine Eoport 
of 1879, where actual ligiires are given for instances selected as 
typical. Ill forw.irdnig the'C tigures, the Settlement Officer wrote 
as follows : — 


“The District has a rivor fiontacc oo the Sutlej of about GO miles, 
and. sti'fctclies to the 'j'.uith ot it souio '20 or 30. The alluvial tract lietween 
the rivt-r and liieh laud i;5 ni'Ce e'cteu.-sive than in most District.^, reaching 
inland 5 or 6 inil-'s. it is iunabit''.! by Muhammadans of the Eajput 
and Giijur tribes, who foim about a sixth of the iigricuitural population 
of the whole Di'iriet. ilie upland ti'uct is u.hu'.st eutiiely in the hands ot 
Jats, priiicipa'ly Hindio, who form about two-thirds of the whole agri- 
cultural pjpuk y of th- T1 o (lihuoiu-e i-' the condition of the 

inliabitauts of i'- - c two ti’acts is .so Very luarucd time it will bo better to 


give a separate account ■ t caeli. 

Jiic J.el 1. 1 a!iii\:ai tract inis a most icrtile soil, ref[niring very 
little cxcrtii.n h' uu i.ein i ,• it.., up,.]], j [- pjQ overflow from the 

river fail, Uie Km.r’l liarvcu may be ba i ; l;ut it is not probable that there 
will be a failure caiu iJi.. -amc yc.tr, and a gooil i’abi cro]) makes up 
the deTiciuncy, liic wat' ]• is & > iie.ar the '^urtuce iiiut it can be raised 
with little exeitmij in any a.n .r.nt ior iinaalion. A\’hal tho ro 'plc dread 
is excC's oHlood li-'ini the riv-u- r.'th.a' linui dr; iiiylit. Not '.i ilhstandiiig 
these advaiitag.'-;, tnc ibiipum '.lud Gujir' wlm own and cultivate the 
land are in a veiv bid ecindui'm. Aatui'aily indrilent and thriftless, 
they arc the \vni>i culiivator.s and the most reckless spenders of any 
money that L.r,ii .nti, their liands, Tliey have no idea of rco-ulatino' 
their e.sj'eiui 1 1 111 e b\ their i.,- ans .iiid UiO CellScriaelltly in the power of 
the money-lender.-. wIm aio leo willing to make ariwinee- on the security 
of the land. I believe tli.it all tlie owuer.s in thi- tract are in debt, and 
mu.st ol them il eply. They have no p.o|.erLy c-xrept the jewelry of their 
women and a irw cutle. Tlvh- hoummire Spiialid; ihev have none 
but cartlienwure didi.-, f,ddom any sure of ..vain: and they are 

h»onDi,iliv < |. I M •’ . (< -M r {,.• [jj w. ! I-- . 1 .1 - ^ 

term- orcciude the cli 


iny p..irt .ji t; 


le.e.ria n ■.•-]; n(h)'«. who.so 
n oiUce leeutiiuiiio jiy tllolr 
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hanclu. The only cause of their infh'l)to<lne=s, T may achl, is their CHAP. II, A- 
thriftlessness. Special allowance was maile tm- their liabita in lixinsj the . . T ^ 

Government assessment, which is comparatively light. Agriculture 

“ These remarks apply to the owners of the land. The condition of Economio 
the tenants is for several reasons much superior. Eent is generally a°rieul- 
paid in kind, so that the distinction hetrvoen tenants-at-will nnd occupancy tari8ts.°Sa!e3 
tenants isnotmarked. Of late years, owing to the inihix ot grain princi- mort- 

pally, there has been a great demand for labour in and about the t-iwn 
of Ludhiana j and men liave been drawn aw’ay largcdy frenn cultivatic'u. 

A tenant can earn three to eight annas a day by manual labour, and thus 
add largely to his means of subsistence. The kajput proprietors, wlio are 
themselves much above woikiug as coolies, are rtidly at the inercv of their 
tenants. I have heard of many cases in which a teu.aut with occupancy 
rights, holding of a Eajptic proprietor, cultivates a small portion only of 
his land; the proprietor receiving as hii share of the produce what is 
worth actually less than the Government assessment of the holding. 

“ I can give no reliable figures as to the amount of indebtcduc^.s of the 
various classes at this stage of the Settlement. All of tlio proprietors 
in the Bet are probably in debt, most of them deejdy, and very few of 
the tenants. 

“ Turning to the Dhfiia or upland tract of the District, we see a 
very different picture. The country stretches to the south, a clear and 
fertile plain unbroken hi a single stre.ani. Tltc fod is light and capable 
of yielding the richest stapl.-s. In the eastern part of tlio District the 
water is near the surface, and a lariro proportion of the land is irriiratod ; 
while towards the west the soil beemes liediter and mme mi.xed witli 
sand, and irrigation raver. But the pcot'lo (Jats) ai'o much the same 
everywhere. They make the best use of the land that thoir knowledges 
admits of, and are most frugal in tlmir mode of life, eating wliatever 
grain is in season, and spi-ndimr little money in extravagance. The 
people are almost cntirelv cultivating owners. The tenants that there 
are consist principally of (1) owners cultivating the land of other owners ; 

(2) village menials. 

“In the small populous portion of the District adjoitniig Amb^Ia the 
land is mostly irrigated, and the conditions an' a little ditferent. But in 
the greater portion, roughlv speaking all to the south and west of the rail- 
way, the proportion of land irrigated is small. The soil though light and 
sandy is most fertile ; and in a good year the supply of grain from a holding 
is much more than sufllcient for the support ol the household. The surplus 
is either stored or sold, ami the proct-ei- laiii awm.y or lent. If there is 
a scanty rainfall, the peopL are not at a loss. What generally happens 
is this. There is no fodder for the catt'e f s there is no land left for 
grazing in the whole Distr.ctb and the cows and buff. does aio .sold for 
almost nothing, or di--'. The men of the fami y leave the < thor members 
to subsist as they can on the store of gi-ijn or money hoarded, and go to 
seek work elsewhere. Few zamindars’ houses in the District are without 
a cart ; and the men, yoking their bullocks, not now required for agri- 
culture, into this, go off to Lahore, Peshawar and Delhi, conveying goods 
for hire. In a few mouths they return with earnings sufficient to live over 
the bad harvest. 

“The seasons have been particularly good recently, and the high price 
of grain has brought a good d'-al of raoucy into the aericulturists’ hands. 

Some of them speak of lioing in debt ; but thme are very f-'w indeed who 
owe more than a couple of good liarvests will pay off. The debts they 
refer to are temporary, and the creditor is generally a brother proprietor. 
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In very few villages is there a professional monej’-lender. The houses 
testify by their outward appearance to the prosperity of the people. Brass 
dishes are always to be found in them, and there is generally a store of 
grain and some money hoarded. The women all wear silver jewelry. Most 
houses havt) two or three cows or buffalo cows, and something is made by 
selling the young stock or the ghi. 

“The custom in this tract is for a tenant, invariably in the case of 
occupancy tenants, and usually in the case of tenants-at-will, to pay a 
consolida ed rent, that is, the Grcvernment demand and something over. 
This system does not appear to work so w'ell for the tenants, who are not 
generally men of sufficient means to bear the burden of a bad year j and 
debt is not uncommon amongst them. 

“In conclusion, I should say that the condition of the agricultural 
population was most flourishing, except in the lands along the river. The 
owners in that tract are mostly indehted, many -whole villages being mort- 
gaged Among tiie Jat owners the amount of debt is very small. 1 regret 
that 1 can give i.o figurt-s at piesent as to the amount of indebtedness. 
Occupancy tenants bold less than 5 per cent, of the whole cultivation. 
They are well off in the low-lund.s, and not so prosperous in the higher 
lands. On tlte whole I should not say that they were generally in debt. 
Tenants-ut--will hold about 20 per cent, of the cultivated land; but a large 
proportion of these Inire also land of their own, or are village servants, 
having other meatis of eking out a livelihood. Tenants depending entirely 
for sufif oi t on tln ir holdings do not form a great part of the agricultural 
community. 'I his cla-s is, as a rule, free from debt.’' 

In a suiie.s of Appendice.s (Iso. Va. — c) to the netu Settlement 
Report wa.s collected such informatio]! as could be obtained relating 
to the transfers of laud during the last 30 years. The general 
I'esult may be stated for the whole District that two per cent, of 
the area has been sold in the last 30 yeai’S, and that at present 
eight per cent, is held in mortgage with possession, these proportions 
])emg fairly ecpial cYeryAvhei'e except that in Jagraon the area 
moitgaged is 12 percent. Mortgages without possession are very 
uncommon. One agriculturist will not advance money to another 
unless he gets land into hi.s possession sufficient to give a fair return; 
while the money-lending classes give credit on running accounts, or, 
if the burrinver s credit is not good, on land transferred to them. 

“Tim r.'gi'ti Mtion rctiirn.s sbow'cd that, the number of transfers 
previous to IbtA was very .small; but that it has not varied very 
much during the three periods <,f five years, 1866 — 80. The general 
qne.stionof wiiiit the c,iuses are which have led to the transfers since 1865 
is a very wide one. Ttiey cannot be a sign either of want of prosperity 
or o£ undue piessure of the land-revenue, for the agricultural population 
has never b, eu .so well off as during these fifteen years, and the profits of 
cultivation have never been so great. There can be no doubt that, on the 
contrary, they indicate prosperity, and may be due to extravagance 
resulting from a sudden inflnx of wealth. It is remarkable that the propor- 
tion of area in morigage should be higher in Jagraon than in the other 
Tahsils, altliougli we know that the condition of the Jats here is superior 
agricultural population of any other part. It should also be 
added that mortgages are very often not due to any real pressure of debt • 
but meiely .a method of raising money temporarily required; and aoma- 
times, t( o, they are a mere form of tenure. 
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In the next place it is important to see into whose bands the trans- CHAP.II)A- 
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ferred land has come. In « 

the margin is an abstract 
of Appendices Va. and b. Gordon 
of the Settlement Report. ^ ^ 

The inference from this 
is that the agriculturists 
could hold their own 
against the class whose 
profession is money-lend- 
ing far better than in 
most Districts of the Pro- 


vince. The Jats of the uplands at all events seldom allowed an outsider to 
acquire permanently any land in a village community. The right of 
pre-emption was generally claimed and insisted on. Every well-to-do 
Jat who has saved a little money will endeavour to invest it in a mortgage 
of land, and some of the tribe have established very large money-lending 
connections. Amongst the Muhammadans of all tribes, too, there are 
a good number of men who hold land in mortgage. It would never be 
difficult for a cultivator in the uplands to raise a loan on his land from 
a co-sharer; and this could generally be done also in most parts of the 
lowlands. But there is often a prejudice against borrowing money except 
from a regular money-lender. There are some very large bankers of the 
regular money-lending classes in Ludiiidna, Jagrdon, Raikot and Maohhi- 
wArd, who carry on a large business with the villagers, and also some 
scattered over the District ; hut the mass of the Jat population can get 
on without any assistance, and have generally some cash in band. The 
total outstanding^deht on mortgage is returned as upwards of Rs. 20,00,000 
or about two years of the revenue demand. Of the money owed on book 
debt we have no details.” 


Speaking generally we may say that the land is passing from the saiei and 
hands of the inferior cultivators to those of the Hindu Jats. This 
applies, however, principally to the Dhaia lands, as those in the Bet Taiu ai «/ 
are inferior and not considered by the Jats as worth acquiring. 

Before the passing of the Land Alienation Act (XII of 1900) the 
general tendency Avas for the Dhaia lands to pass to the Hindu Jats 
while the Bet lands went to the i<dhulcirs. Since the passing of the 
Act transfers have been comparatively feAV. For some time the 
zaminddrs understood that the Government had prohibited the 
transfer of land altogether, and so lately as September 1903 the 
Deputy Commissioner reported that the attitude of the people was 
one of interested curiosity. There are no Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the District, and little prospect of their being instituted. 

The Jat always invests his money in land, and the Muhammadan in 
the B^t has no money to invest. 

A special difficulty in connection with the definition of the L*ndAU*m»- 
term agriculturist has been experienced in this District by 
sub-registrars. The palu'unV copies of the Record of the Regular 
Settlement (1851) were destroyed by order of the Director of Land 
Records in 1895. Hence applicants for registration have to produce 
certified copies from the District Record Room to prove their status 
aa agriculturists to the sub-registrar. In some cases sub-registrars 
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CH&F.II,A. referred to the Colleetoi- to find out wliothcr the alienees fulfilled 
Agri^tnre definition of agriculturists. This procedure was troublesome, 
expensive, and dilatory, and threw extra work on Revenue and 
Registration officials. To meet this difficidty lists have been pre- 
paid for each village showing the persons (not being members of 
agricultural trilies) who were entered as owners or occupancy tenants 
in the Regular Settlements. Copies of these lists are now distributed 
to li'xtirdr'is and the agriculturist alienee takes a certificate from 
the [laticdii to the effect that his name or that of his ancestor occurs 
on the list. The general effect of the Act, as stated by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his report for the year 1902-03, has been good. The 
Malwa Jat has ahvays been in the haltit of investing his spare cash 
in land, and now that the competition of the sdhuhdrs has dis- 
appeared the extraneous factor which used to rule the price of 
land, the fact that the seller was in the power of the buyer and his 
inferior in cunning, has disappeared likewise. Hence land has 
regained its natural value, the Ja.t buys it or takes it on mortgage 
from his compatriot for what it is worth to him as an investment, 
and the result has been a general appreciation in the value of land. 
The Deputy Commissioner considers that the educated Sikh com- 
munity is the class which is likely to benefit most from the passing 
of the Act. The Jat Ioa'cs litigation and for choice employs a 
pleader of his own class. The pleader — and the impetus lately given 
to Sikh education will increase the class — reaps rich fees and invests 
them in land. Tliere can bo little doubt that the Hindu Jat will in 
course of time expropriate his Muhammadan fellow-tribesman from 
the rich lands of the Dhaia, and leave him only the inferior and 
degenerating land of the Hct. From tlie point of view of extensive 
cultivation this cannot be considered otherwise than as a gain to 
the community at largo. 

Caitie breed. Frotu wliat luis becu Avrittcu in Chapter I as to the absence of 
ing. grazing ground, it may Jjc inf-UTod that the District is not adapted 

for cattle-breeding. 

Dranght a«d Bullocks ai'c uiiHcrsally used for agricultural ivork ; and he 

^AgricuTturai can only afford a liuffalo, this animal 

•tock. being considered the sign of poverty in a cultivatoi . The bullocks 
part^B cither bred in the Aullages, oi- imported from the cattle-breeding 

o o 'r d 0 « tracts to the south (Hansi, &c.), being lirought up in droves by 
cfealers who go from village to village, generally a few weeks 
before the Baisiikhi and Di'wali fairs, on their Avay to Amritsar. 
It is difficult to determine exactly what proportion of the cattle 
used in agrietdture are bind in the District ; but it is probable that 
between three-fourths and half of those in Hamrala are imported. 
In Jagraon there is still some grazing land left, and the greater 
part of the cattle in use are probably ijred in the Tahstl ; but there 
are alsi' large purchases from dealers. The people of the Jangal 
are very fond of buying cattle, u.sing them for the fcAV months clunno- 
which agiicultural operations go on, and then selling them, thus 
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saying the keep for several months. The home-bred cattle are 
Said to be better for the v’oiiv than those imported, because, ap- 
parently, the former are stall-fed all their lives, ^rhile the latter, 
having been raised on grazing*, feel the change, and cannot do well 
on the straw which they have to eat for a great part of the year. 
A bullock costs from Rs. 20 to 25, if tAvo years old ; and Es. 40 
to GO, if of full Avorking age. At tAAm years’ old he is yoked in the 
plough ; and works in this till he is foui*, Avhen he is put to the 
well. Bullocks go on working till 12; but at that age they ai'e old, 
and they do not In'e beyond 14 or 15. In Samrala and the highly 
cultivated parts of Ludhiana they do not last so long, on account of 
the constant hard Avoi'k in the sugarcane mills and at the Avells. 
Where (as in Jagraon) the people keep carts, the quality of the 
draught cattle is superioi*, and one sees some A'ei'v fine l)uiIocks in 
those pai’ts, much higher prices being paid, and the animals being 
better looked after. In tiie Bet the cattle are of a A'eiy much 
inferior stamp, as they are oidy re(juircd for the plough. They 
cost Es. 15 to 20 each, and are bought anvAvhere. The price of 
plough cattle does ]iot appear to liaA’c risen since Settlement. 


In the months of Baisukh, Jet, Har (April-.lune) the cattle are 
fed on dry straAV and grain, the iieAv straAV of the Eabi coming in 
by the first of these months. This is the worst time for them, and 
the working cattle could not get on Avitliout the ser or tAVO of grain 
that they get daily. In SaAvan and Bliadoii there is good grass in 
the AVaste, if any is left, and in the fields intended for the next 
Rabi, AA'^here it is alloAA'ed to grow till the time of the Sawan plough- 
ing, The cattle are grazed on tliis, and it is also grubl)ed up and 
given to them in the stall, the grain l^eing stopped. Cutting grass 
is the work, in Jat Aullages, of the Avomen, who are out all day in 
the fields, collecting bundles. The cattle Iuia'c Avry light AS'ork in 
these tAVO months, because the Avells are not Avorking ; and between 
this and the ucav grass they put on coinlition- In xVsauj anel half 
of Kiitak (September to Octoiie]*) gu'cn fodder, either -'Los / alone or 
mixed AA'ith umlh, &c., is giA'en; and this is perhaps the best time of 
the AA'hole year for the cartle. At the end of Katak the -■/--- >■;•/, &c., 
is cut and stored, and during Tlagar, Bob, Thigh, aud Phiigau the 
dry stalks of rlirirn, nriizL', Ac., ai’e git'en, and, if uece-i-ary, struAV. 
The straAV is either Avhite (x pA/ /./(d.x,;), that of l-arley ami Avheat, or 
migsd, 1.C-, of iii'ifh, kc., colourerl sti'aw. TTie latter, especially 

the raoUi strawy is t;aid to 1)0 Avry strengthening. In the month of 
Chet (March) }'atches of green fodder are grown at the AVeils, either 
nujtlui, fye., or carr-ots ; aud gi'eeii AA'heat or barley is also 

given, but not commonly in an ordinary year. Speaking generally 
chaff, grass, cliarri, •"'e-yy -aud the cru.xhetl stalk-^ of sugarcane 

and bdjra are the principal fodders, su[)[)lementeil in times of scarcity 
by leases of tiv-v. Hice-bn-kx are >up] -amd to lessen tbo yield 
of milk and ar-* not giA'eii to Jiiilcb-cattle, nnlexs no utbor fodder is 
available. Chall i-s imported by rail lo suiqjleiuent the l-jyal bupply. 
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CHAP-IlA* The number of milch-cattle is not more than sufficient to 
Agriculture supply local wants. There is no attempt to keep cows specially for 
Miioh k’ e except in few Giijar villages mostly 

aVrd'o^n close under Ludhiana ; and in these the milk is generally bought up 
Fit 2 ^’ people from the town. Our enumeration would show a cow to 

every hve or six of the population. In the Bet buffaloes and cows 
are generally kept ; and in the Dhaia cows. The milk is boiled and 
churned in the usual manner in a chdtti of earthenware by means of 
a wooden staff (^maclMni) twirled round in the hands or by a string. 
The people of the house use the butter-milk (lassi) which forms a 
very important part of the cultivator’s daily food ; but the gM is 
generally sold or kept for the occasion of a marriage, &c. The 
whole supply is not, hoAvever, more than sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the better classes in the villages and in the towns. Cows 
cost about Rs. 20 each in Samrala or Ludhiana Talisils, but in 
Jagraon Rs. 3.5 is paid for a better stamp of animal. The buffaloes 
cost Rs. 50 in the two former Tahsils and Rs. 7-5 in Jagraon- 


A good deal of loss is caused annually by cattle-disease, and 
attempts are being made to disseminate information on the subject. 
The names given lay the people are so various, and their accounts 
of the causes often so fanciful, that it is not easy to identify the 
diseases that prevail. Great mortality occurs from over- 
work and insufficient food, especially in a year of drought. In the 
eastern parts of the District nearly the Avhole of the Kharif unirri- 
gated crop is groAvn for fodder ; and a failure of the autumn rains 
means that the cattle will get no grass or green in the autumn, 

and no dry chair i in the months of the cold weather ; Avhile they 
are at the same time deprived of their usual rest of two or three 
months, and have constant work at the Avells. It is not possible 
that cattle should go all the yeai- round on dry straAV and grain. The 
first effect of drought is to reduce the condition of the cattle, and 
to render them A'ery liable to the ordinary ailments if they do not 
actually die of oveiavork and starA''ation. There Avas a considerable 
loss in this Avay in 18(31 and 1868, but not in any other year since 
the Regulai' Settlement. Besides Ijeing sadly oveiworked and often 
insufficiently fed, the cattle in the eastern villages are vmry badly 
housed. They are taken home inside the Aullage, and penned Aip in 
houses a fcAV feetscpiare, AA^ile their masters are enjoying the fresh 
air on the 'roof of the house. In the Avestern parts they have much 
better accommodation, and get plenty of fresh air. 
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Sirali and hav:a are terms used to denote any form of epidemic 
disease; also ruarri. Only two true epidemic diseases amongst 
cattle can be identified, of which the first appears to be either 
anthrax fever or malignant sorethroat. It is called gal gotu, and 
is very deadly in its effects, and also most infectious, attacking 
buffaloes and bullocks alike. The affected beast gives up its food 
and a swelling forms in the throat. This appears to l)urst internally’ 
and the majority of animals affected die the day after the appear- 
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' ance of the first , symptoms. Xo attempt is made at a cure ; but it CHAP.II.A. 

; is said that, if purging sets in the second day, the animal will recover, ^gri^ture 
' ' unless it dies of exhaustion in ten or fifteen days. The disease is 

always present somewhere in the District, and when a Aullage becomes vaTenr* 
infected, it will lose fifty to a hundred cattle in a few days. Re- 
coveries are rare. Xo attempt is ever made to prevent the spread 
of the disease by isolation, burying carcase*, &c. It is said to be 
carried from one village to another l)y carrion-eating birds, storks 
in particular. 

Foot and mouth disease is called hionkhur or inurkhur (also rora Foot ^a_n d 
and clidpla), and is common. It is never very deadly ; but the ease, 
cattle affected are useless for a long time. It appears to be very 
infectious and crops up here and there almost every year. The 
first object to which attention should be directed is obviously the 
prevention of the spread of these epidemics from village to village 
and inside of villages ; and it will, of course, be veiy difiicult to 
induce the people to do anything for themselves in the matter. 

Of the ordinary ailments, oijn appears to be epilepsy, or ■ 

paralysis, the beast affected generally falling down and dying in a ” 

short time. Tilhi and lialhi are the effect of cold, and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom being difticidty of respiration. Mokh 
is purging in any disease. Rinderpest does not appear to be 
amongst the diseases which attack the cattle of the District . Cattle 
are often lost by overfeeding -with mefitf' or other green fodder 
after having had poor food for some months. ^Vlien there is a 
break in the rains, and the chtrri is stunted (called aukha), cattle 
getting into the field and grazing fall down and die. This is called 
pLitka huj yaya, and is apparently choking. 


A portion of this District, as well as of Ferozepore and HorseB. 
Hissar (Sirsa Tahsil) abuts on a tract of country extending about 
50 miles all round the Patiala fort of Bhatinda, which is called the § 134 . 


Jangal, and the hoi'se of which tract is well known as the Jangal 
horse, the breed being descended from Ai’ab stallions kept at 
Bhatinda by the Muhammadan Emperors- Patiala still keeps 
stallions there but of inferior quality. The mares of the Jagnion 
Talisil, which abuts on this tract, are of a very fine breed. The 
people of the Dhaia are not fond of keeping hoi*ses, considering 
them a useless expense- The distances ai'e generally short, and the 
people prefer walking. Of the lamhn rdors even it is only one in a 
hundred who owns any sort of an animal, or has ever been on one. 
The Settlement enumeration showed about three horses or ponies to 
each village. In the Bet, where there is a little gi’azing, the 
Muhammadans have a few Aveedy ponies, but these are of a very 
poor breed. In one or tAVO of the Aullages to the south-AA'est of 
Ludhiana the proprietors ai’C engaged in the horse trade (Burj Latan, 
Alike, Dhingar, &c.). They buy young animals all over the country, 
feed them up for two years, and sell them at Batesar and other fairs 
across the Junma- This trade is not of any importance- 
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A horse and cattle fair known as the Chait Chandas Fair is 
held at Ludhiana on the Ifth to the ISth of Chait (about the end 
of March). It is of no great importance. Cattle to the value of 
about Ks. 50,000 or 60,000 change hands. Prizes amounting to 
nearly Es. 1,000 are generally given from District Funds. The 
fair is attended l)v people from the adjacent Districts, the Phulkian 
States and Maler Kotla on their way to the Amritsar fair. For the 
three years prior to 1901 owing to plague and scarcity no fair was 
held and plague also prevented its being held in 1902. In 1903 
the average prices 1 ‘ealized in rupees Avei'e : ponies, 46 : mares, 57 : 
cows, 15 : bullocks, 22 : she-buffaloes, 23 : male-buffaloes, 5 : mules, 
112 : camels, 47 : and goats, 5. Rs. 912 were realized in fees.. 

Camels are ke])t by the people of most of the Jangal villages, 
and by those of a good many otheis scattered over the District 
Avhere it has become the custom to do so- It is very common for 
an enterprising to purchase two or three camels with any 

savings that he has, and to start in the carrying trade. The Jats 
are very fond of turning an honest penny in this way ; and where 
carts Avill not Avork, as in the Jangal Aollages, camels are used for 
bringing up the grain to market. The Kabid campaign of 1878 is 
said to haA'e nearly cleared the District of camels. 

Sheep and goats are returned as 120 to 130 thou.sand in number. 
They are kept in eA^ery village, the goats for their milk and the sheep 
for their avooL They belong to no special class of the community, 
and rerpure no separate mention hei-e. Sheep are cheapest in Samrala 
Tahsil Avhere the price is about Es. 2 per head as against Rs. 5 in 
Jagraon. Goats co.st Es. 5 each in Sami'iila as against Rs. 8 in 
Jagraon. Donkeys and mules are used by Kumhars°or brick-makers. 
A donkey costs about Rs. 15 in any part of the District. There 
are very feAv pigs. SoavIs aie not to be found, e.xcept in Muham- 
madan villages, ami there they belung to low caste people genei'all\r 
Chuhnis. lhereareducksand gee.se in many villages along the 
Budha, and a large number are reared in the old clui/nti or former 
military bazar. These Hml their way to Kasauli and Simla, and 
there is rather a Imsy trade in them. 

The Veterinary Hospital and Disjiensai'y at Ludhiana was 
1900-01 ... 972 ORtmed in 1896. I’he District Board liave at 

1902-03 present (1904) a scheme fur building a suitable 

(’ ' hou.se for the Hospital, and its increasing popu- 

larity Avith the people is shoAvn by the figures in the margin which 
give the number of cases treated for the last three years. In 
1902-03, 960 cases out of 1,472 Avere discharged cuind, while 
partial relief Avas given to 428. Of the 1,472 cases 591 were 
horses and 489 cattle. A Veterinary Assistant on a salary of 
Es. 100 a month is paid by the District Board. ^ 

Tlicre are three stallions belonging to the District Board one 
M each Tahsil. There are ttvo donkey-stallions also beloiim’mr to 
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the District Board, under the charofe of tw'O lamhanldrs. Seven CHAP.II, A. 
donkey-stalhons, muintaiuod from Provincial Funds, are kept in the Agriculture 
various Tahsils. Thei’e are a few bi’anded mares in the Ludhiana veterinary 
and Jagraon Tahsils, ijut horf'C lireeding is not very vigorously Department.'^ 
carried on in the District. 
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Under the Punjab Mditary Transjiort Act (I of 1903) this 
District has been placed in the Delhi Division. 
The census figures showed the number of animals 
ill the District given in the margin. The Dis- 
trict has been dmded into 03 sub-circles by znils 
or groups of and municipalities or wards of municipalities. 
Of these 19 are in Samrala Tahsil, 10 in Jagraon, and 28 in 

Ludhiana, excluding the town. The 
Pi'ovisional allotment of the quota 
which the District may be called upon 
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Ponies 05 
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150,5;U 

337 

5,010 
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Train ( — 


],nr») 
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to furnish is shown in the margin. 


Ireiiatiox. 

The District I’ainfall has been discussed above (p. 12). 
Although when compared with Ferozepore Ludhiana appears an 
oasis, it is too far from the Siwiiliks to be classed as even sub- 
montane, and would fare badly from time to time if it were solely 
dependent on the rainfall to mature its crops. Tlie conditions 
vary largely in different parts of the District. In the Bet the land 
is practically level with the water. In the Dhaia the Avater-level 
is often less than 10 feet lieloivthe surface. In the Jangal Aillages, 
hoAvever, ivater is not found at less than loO or 200 feet beloAV the 
surface ; in other words it is virtually non-existent. The irrigat- 
ed percentage of each crop is .shown in the margin, for the years 

1900-01. Previous to 1883 well-irriga- 
tion Avas common throughout the Dhaia, 
AAdiile in the Bet large tracts of fsaildb 
laud lu’ought a good if uncertain harvest 
to the cultivator. The District as a whole 
could not, liOAA'eAmr-, be then considered 
secure from famine as a failure of the 
rains meant that the harvest AA as restricted to the feAV fields that 
surrounded each aavII. In 1883 the Sirhind Canal was opened. 
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Transport 
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The SiKmxD C.axal."’ 

The Ludhiana and Jagraon Tahsils are irrigated from the T?"®* 
Abohar Branch of the Canal, which is in charge of the Ludhiana 
Division, with its headtinarters at Ludhiana. A small portion of 
the southern part of T.disil Ludhiana is irrigated hy the Bhatinda 
Branch Avhich is in cTuirge of tlie Bhatinda DiA'ision AA'ith its head- 
quarters at Bhatinda in Patiiihi teri’itory. 

(U This account of the Suliind Canal ia taken from a note by the Executive Engineer, 

Ludhiana Division, Canal bridges and crossings are given under Communications below. 
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CHAP-II,A. Yhe Canal Main Line entel’S the District at its 17th mile near 
Agricnltrire Bahlolpur in the Samnila Tahsil and runs in a westerly direction 
Main Canal h reaclies Manpur village in Patiala at its 30th mile. Here 

the main line ends and bifurcates into two large Branches, the one 
to the west irrigating British territory : while the other iivigates 
the Phulkian States. The Main Line has a bed width of 200 feet 
"and can carry a maximum supply of 8,000 cnlhc feet per second, 
with a depth of 11 ‘5 feet. The whole of the Main Line is navigable. 

Branches. At Maiipur the Branch wLich flows west and in-igates British 

territory is called the Combined Branch. It has a bed width of 
136 feet : and can carry a full supply of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second ; the other Branch which iirigates the Phulkian States is 
called the Patiala Feeder and has a bed width of 75 feet and can 
carry 3,080 cubic feet per second. The former after a course of 
two miles bifurcates into the two British Branches called the 
Abohar and Bhatinda Branches. 

The northern or Abohar Branch starts wdth a bed width of 88 
feet and a full supply of 3,155 miles of which 39 miles are in 
Ludhiana and most of the remainder in the Ferozepore District. 
In the Ludhiana District this Branch is navigable throughout. 

The southern or Bhatinda Branch starts with a bed width of 
84 feet and a full supply 2,530 cubic feet per second, it has a 
length of 100 miles of which only the first 12 miles are in the 
Ludhiana District. From the 34th mile of the Main Line to the 
2nd mile on the Abohar Branch and the (ith on the Bhatinda Bianch 
the Canal is in the narrow strip of Patiala State teriitory Avhich 
projects into the Ludhkina District. This Branch is not navigable. 


The folloAving statement gives details of the Canal Irrigation 
for the year 1901-02 : — 


I'ahsil. 

AescssmeDt Circle. 

Number 
of villae'es 
irrigated. 

1 

Total 

area 

commanded. 

Cropped 

area. 

Abiana. 

Ladhiana 

Dhai Nicha 

1 

43 

82 

203 


I>}iai tJncha 

47 1 

10,174 

10,148 

33,503 


Tihara 

40 

6,601 

7,460 

15,525 


Pawadh 

3 

418 

619 

2,733 


Jangal ,,, 

SiC 

18,284 

12,656 

59,723 


Total 

117 

355^520 

30,965 

1,11,687 

Jftgraon 

Dhai Nicha 

3 

136 

i 163 

505 


Dhai Uncba 

79 

25,367 

j 33,368 

1,13,552 


Total 

82 

25,503 

33,531 

1,14,057 


District Total 

199 

61,023 

; 64,496 

t 

2,25,744 



Assessment-^. 
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Five minors from the Abohar Branch have been definitely 
closed for Rabi irrigation since 1901-02, in order to pass on more 
water to Ferozepore. This has not caused any hardship, as the 
tracts affected were irrigated by wells before the advent of the 
Canal and the zarainddrs have merely reverted to their disused 
wells. 


The Canal benefits 117 villages in Ludhiana Tahsil and 82 in 
Jagraon. It commands 207,028 acres in the District of which it is 
estimated that it should irrigate 70,507 aci'es annually. In point 
of fact it irrigated an average of 78,400 acres }y^r an Kina during the 
five years ending 1899-1900, but the closure of the five minors men- 
tioned above brought the figures down to 61,023 acres in 1901-02. 


The names of the most important main distributaries are 


Ludhiana Division. 
Khanpur 
Jassowal 
Jagraon 
Pakhowal 
Tatwaudi 
M anoki 
Dehlon 


Bhatind.. Division, sliowii ill the margin. There are 
Sahna altogether 455i miles of distriliu- 

taries in the Ludhiana District. 


The assessments of the whole canal in British territory are 
made entirely by the Canal officers. In the last three years the 
variations in the revenue assessed ivere comparatively small. No 
water advantage or owner’s rate is at present charged on the 
Sirhind Canal. As however lands now watered by the Canal were at 
Settlement assessed in this unirrigated aspect (except such as were 
at the time ivatered by wells) Government is now considering the 
advisability of imposing an owner’s rate. 


The occupier’s (or Avater) rate charged varies for fioAV irrigation 
from Es. 7-8 an acre for a crop of sugarcane, rice and Avater-nuts 
to 12 annas for a single Avatering before ploughing. Lift rates are 
calculated at frds of the floAV-rates. The aveinge occupier’s rate 
per acre is almost constant at Rs. 3-3 per acre in the Kharif and 
Rabi. 

The working expenses vary from a little under to very slightly 
over Re. 1 per acre of annual irrigation. Some Aullages in the Jangal 
Tract are irrigated by the Jiud and Nabha rdibalni.-^, and pay 
some Rs. 9,306 to the Patiala Canal Dmsion. It may b'o 
remarked in passing that though the Canal has on the Avhole ju'OA'ed 
an immense benefit to the District by adding A^eiy lai'gely to 
its resources and rendering it secure from famine, yet it' has 
not been an unmixed blessing. The Avatei'-loA’el has risen 8 or 9 
feet owing to percolation from the Canal. One result of this 
is that wells Avhich Ave constructed before the rise in the 
water-level am in danger of falling in, and in some cases have 
done so, as the part aboA^e the old water-level was consti’ucted of 
brick and mud, instead of brick in lime. Percolation again is 
responsible for water-logging the soil in Samrala, where the strip 
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of land lietwecn the Canal and the Bndha Xala is frequently such a 
sivamp that cultivation is impos.'iilde. Cousideinlile leniissions of 
revenue have been granted on thi.s account in 19 Aullages of the 
Dhiiia Xi'cha Circle, the loss to Guveriiiueut being debited to the 
Canal Department. Attempts have been made_ to drain this trach 
so far -without success. In the Bet lands there is now so little rvmter 
in the river that the sulisoil moisture has greatly decreased. This 
has of course affected the ^(tilxha land. These disadvantages ho-w- 
ever are so far outweighed by the advantages which the Canal has 
brought to the District. A telegraph line extends from the 
Canal Head dowui the .Main Lino and down each of the British 
Branches. By its means speedy and efficient regulation of supplies 
in every Branch and distributary is rendered possible ; and prompt 
measures can be taken to reduce damage to a minimum in case of 
an accident or lireach to a channel. 

A line of well-groAVu shade tiees now exists on each side of 
the Canal (Main Line and Branches). A fair amount of revenue 
from sales of timber, fuel and grass is derHed from these plan- 
tations. 

There is a public road’ on either side of liotli the Abohar and 
Bhatinda Canal Branches. 


The District is not especially liable to floDd.s, The only dam 
ill the District crosses the village of Al'gaih. It is H mile.s lono- 
and was constnicted Avith the oliject of jirutectiiig the town of 
Jagnion from floods in the case of an ownfloAV of storm-w'ater. 
It was built about 1 SdO by joint contriljutions from District and 
Municipal Funds and is uoav annually rejiaired by the iMunicipality 
of Jagraon. 

Ill the Bet the depth of the Avater lielow the surface is only 8 
or 10 feet, and the lift very ea.sy. The Avells here aie of tAA'o sorts. 
There are hichrlia or temporally Avells AA’ith a lining made of pUrhi, 
the Avater being raised in an earthen pot suspended from the end of 
a leA’er or pole, the other end of Avhich is heavily AA'oighted. The 
pot is pulled doAvn into the AVell liy a .string attached to that end of 
the pole ; and the Aveight at the other end raises it AAdien full to 
the surface, AA’here it is emptied into the irrigating channel. 
This apparatus is called a (Jhin/di, and has the adA'-antage of only 
requiring one man to A\m-k it. There are also masoniy Awdls of 
small diameter, Avorked like the other wells of the District with a 
bucket raised by bullocks. At the Regular Settlement there appear 
to luAA'e been A'ery foAV masonry Avells, and peo[>le aavu'C content with 
the simpler dliinldi; but Avithin the 25 years nearly 1,000 masonry 
Avells Inwe been sunk, mostly in the villages ju.st'lielow Ludhiana 
city and to the Ave-st, for irrigation is not re(|uired in Bet lands 
further cast. The dliinldi is capable of Avatering onlv about an 
acre of land; and, although the Aram cultivator can grinv a o-reat 
deal in this small area, he can do much more with ^cattle and a 
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permanent well capable of watering 6 to 7 acres ; and the cliange is 
a decided advance. The Pei'sian-wlieel is used in one or two 
villages in the Jagraon Bet, adjoining Ferozepore. 

In the Dhiiia the wells are all of masonry, the Avater is I'aised 
by means of a rope and leather bucket [Ido charm), worked by tAVo 
pairs of bullocks alteiaiately going doAvn an inclined plane or run. 
The rope Avorks OA^er a Avheel or pulley, raised a little above the 
AVeU on a forked stick. To ouo end of the rope is attached _the 
bucket, aud the other is fixed to the yoke of the lAullocks, Avliich^are 
driven doAvn the run. When the Imcket rises to the top, it is 
rested on the edge of a reseiwoir and emptied into it by a man 
standing there fur the purpose, AA'hen the rope is unfastened from 
the yoke and the bucket alioAved to descend into the Avell. Three 
or four men aud two pairs of Ijnllocks are required for one ljucket, 
aud can Avork for three or four hours at a stretch. For the con- 
tinuous working of a single ljucket-AVell four pairs of InilL'cks aud 
b er 8 men are necessary. IVith this complement it aaTII go on for 
the Avhole day. Aearly half of the AA^ells in the District have tAV'o 
buckets and tAVo sets of gear completely separate, so that both are 
Avorked at the same time. These are much Ahdei than the single 
bucket AA'ells, being 11 or Id feet in diameter (AvWle the latter are 
generally 7 or 8), and cost mure to construct. The usual cost is from 
Bs. 25U to Ks. 3U0 for a single, and from Bs. 4UU to Bs. oOO for a 
double AAmll. The compensation paid foi- Avells destroyed by the 
Sirhind Canal in 18139 averaged betAveeii Bs. 4UU and Bs. 500. 
Irrigation is also giA’'eu in places (^Bci and Dhiiia) from Aullage tanks, 
the water being i-aised o or 4 feet to the leA'el of the fields by means 
of a basket AVorked by tAVO men Avith ropes ; but this is only possible 
at certain times of the year Avheu the tanks aie full. The AVater 
is first run into a small Avell or reseivoir (^called rhuhi), and thence 
raised by a basket (called t/«/) into the iirigation channel. The 
basket is lined Avith Icathei', and has two ro^xis attached to it, one 
passing under each side and coming out at the corners. TAAm men 
stand on opposite sides of tiie Avell liolding the tAA'o ends of each 
rope, and raise the Avater in the basket. 

The distance of tlie Avater from the surface and the depth of 
the AA'atei' in the Avells Avas recorded at fiettlement foi' CA’ery Aullage 
in the District. The result of this recoid aa'us to shoAV that beyond 
the influence of the riA'er, AA'hich affects the AA'ater-leA'el to some 
distance from the high bank the depth beloAV the surface of the 
Avatei' in the Avells diminished from north-east to south-AA'est in 
Samrala and the continuous part of the Ludhiana Tahsil. The 
Sirhind Canal has, hoAvevei’, considerably raised the Avater-leA'el 
throughout the Dhiiia. 

The depth of water in the AVclls varies a good deal according to 
locality and season. It is generally 12 or 15 feet, but in a dry 
year Avill fall much loAver- The amount of Avater which can ^ be 
draAvn out of a Avell depends on the source from Avhich it is fed. 
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The supply from beneath the lower clay is inexhaustible ; but most 
wells are tilled from the sand, and are liable to be worked dry, 
especially where the rainfall has been deficient. 

The method of sinking a well is as follows : — An excavation of 
the size designed for the well is first made through the upper 
stratum of clay soil till the sand is reached, generally at a depth of 
15 to 20 feet; and at the bottom of this is laid down the chalc or 
cylindrical frame-work of wood on which the masonry lining of the 
well is to be rested. This lining is built up to the surface, aud 
above it to a height of 8 or 10 feet and weighted down while the 
sand at the bottom is scooped out. The structure gradually sinks 
through the sand, the rhil- keeping it firm. Three sorts of sand 
are met with in the excavation ; first, fine dry sand (called refi), 
and then moist coarser sand (refa), and finally sand which comes 
out in lumps mixed with pieces of clay or kankar (called gladti ) ; 
and it is from this last that the water is genei'ally drawn. The 
sinker says that a good foundation has been reached (pathan log 
goga). The top of the avell is then finished, and the reseiwoirs and 
other appliances built. In some villages the lower stratum of clay 
is reached (called pdudo), and this gives a sure fourdation for the 
well. A hole about a foot in diameter is driven through the clay 
into the sand beloAV it by means of a pointed iron instrument; and 
the Avater rises as in a spring. It is a great piece of luck to have a 
AA'ell founded on the pdmhi for it can neA^er fall in, and the supply 
of water is unlimited. Such a aa'cII is generally AA'orked A\dth three 
or four buckets. The pcCndn is said to be reached in most well-sink- 
ing villages about Malaudh and occasionally elseAvhere. A Avell 
not founded on the pdioln besides having a supply of Avater that is 
liable to be exhausted, may suddenly disappear altogether, or 
gradually suliside, the foundation being undermined l)y the action 
of the bucket. 

Wells are AA^oiked with one, tAVo, three and even four buckets ; 
and AVe cannot judge of the irrigating poAvei' by merely sticking an 
aA'erage of the area foi' each Avell. It is usually calculated that a 
tAVO-bucket Avell can iriigate half as much again as a single Avell ; 
and at this rate Ave have the average area Avatered by one of the 
latter soil 12 acres, and by one of the formei' 1 S (in the Dhaia). 
The f olloAA'ing is an extract from the Assessment Repoi't of Samrala ; — 
“ But to form an idea of the irngating poAver of a AA'ell, avo must 
examine the area under the vaiious crops and the seasons dining 
Avhich they are iriigated. Roughly speaking, the Rabi crop is 
iiiigated for six months (October to March), and the sugareane crop 
for ten months (May to Febmary). The other Khan'f crops, cotton 
and maize, require inigation for nearly four months (July to 
October). The numbei’ of wateiings giA'en varies Avith the charac- 
ter of the season ; but generally the Rabi crop lequii es one every 
20 days, and the cane once a AVeek. Taking the Rabi crop then, we 
have 28,000 acres watered once in three weeks, or once a week, 
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and 6,200 of sugarcane. This gives about five acres watered every 
week by a one-bucket well. In the Kharif the area is naturally a 
good deal less. The estimate given me by zaminddrs is one bigah 
{pucka), or five-eighths acre a day for each bucket.” The average 
area watered by a masonry well in the Bet is nearly seven acres, 
which bears about 12 acres of crop in the year. 

In the uplands the wells generally lie round the village site in 
a ring, the unirrigated lands being outside this. In some of the 
small villages of the Kh.eri ildqa (Samrala) practically the whole 
area is irrigated, and in most villages of this Tahsil upwards of 40 
per cent, is regularly watered. As we go westwards the proportion 
gradually decreases to about 10 per cent, in Jagnion Tahsil, while 
the outlying villages to the south have no well-irrigation at all. 
The irrigated cultivation is best studied in Samrala, where it is in 
greatest proportion, and here it varies in quality from that in the 
rich nidi land adjoining the site on which is deposited all the 
natural filth of the village besides what it receives from the manure 
heaps, to the land attached to distant ivells, to which manure is 
with difficulty conveyed and giudgingly given. This nidi circle 
comes so close to the site as just to leave room for a road. It may 
be said to be always under crop, and regularly bears two harvests 
in the year. In January or February, while the Rabi crops are 
growing, the fields selected for sugarcane are manured, watered and 
then ploughed, till the soil is reduced to a fine tilth, eight or ten 
inches deep. 

Table 18 of Part B. shows the number of wells and the land 
they irrigate by Tahsils, for the year 1 901 -02. 


Section B — Rents, Wages and Prices 

There are only two or three large zanunddri estates in the 
District, and the cultivation is almost entirely by the proprietors 
themselves. The Settlement returns showed 21 per cent, of the 
cultivated area as in the hands of tenants, but the greater part of 
this is held by men who own other land. For the distribution of 
land between owners and tenants, see below (Cliap. III). 

When a proprietor has any spare land more than he can work, 
this is either let to a co-sharer who has not enough land of his own 
to support himself, or an agricultural partnership is entered into. 

Rents are fixed for the year about June 15th {Nimdnia), 
but earlier and separately for cane and cotton. For the Kharif crops 
(cane, cotton, maize, charri, moth, &c.) a cash rate on the crop is 
almost invariably fixed by agreement, and paid when the crop is 
ripe or nearly so, not beforehand. The reason is that if the crop is 
a bad one a liberal owner will sometimes reduce the rate fixed. The 
rent is calculated on the local measure, which is the kachcha Ingah 
in the east, and the ghumdo or kandl in Jagraon and in most of the 
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Bet. The rent-rate is mentioned, and the amount to be paid is 
calculated on the known area of the field ; or the ground is paced 
or measured with a rope. The cash rent only covers the harvest, 
except that sometimes a rate is fixed so as to include the wheat 
following the maize ; but more generally a separate rent in kind is 
taken for the wheat. The land returns to the owner at once when 
the crop has been cut. Thus land is rented at the Eimdnia for 
chu-ri only; and the crop is taken. The proprietor must arrange 
for the winter ploughings necessary for the crop of next year, and 
he disposes of the land at once with this view ; but the agreement has 
really effect from the next Nimdnia, seven or eight months after, 
and would be for the Rabi after that. In some villages where the 
land is all much of one quality and the cultivation not very good 
(Muhammadan R;ijput villages mostly), the proprietors will rent 
their land at so much all round on the kachcha higah. This saves 
trouble, to escape which is the great object in life of a Muhammadan 
landowner. A field is often rented for the cultivation of a single 
crop like cane, charri, &c. ; but where a number of fields are rented 
in one holding {Idhwi), the rent takes the form of this general 
rate per Ingah, or ::ahti rates are agreed on for certain crops and 
kind rents for others, the tenant raising the crops that suit him 
best ; or again a lump sum [chalcota) is fixed to be paid by the 
tenant as rent of the holding for the whole year, he having liberty 
to raise what crop he likes. A holding rented in any of these ways 
will consist of all sorts of land. 

Rents in kind are taken for the Rabi crops, rarely for cotton, 
and almost never for other Kharff crops, except in Jagraon Tahsil. 
The straw is divided as well as the grain, and the proprietor takes a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the former than of the latter. The 
usual rates are half to two-fifths for unirrigated lands with one-third 
of the straw ; and for irrigated, one-third of grain and one-fourth 
straw. Batdi, or subdivision of produce, is a very simple process in 
this District. The tenant cuts and threshes the grain ; and on an 
appointed day the proprietor comes to the heap for his share. The 
grain is measured out in a largo eai’thenware jar called {chdtti 
or 7/idp) which holds about a knchchn maund (17 seers p<ikhi), and 
the straw in arra-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. If 
a faqir or other holy man a[)pears, he gets a small poition, of which 
no account is taken. It s-.iys much for tho intelligence of the people 
how entirely they have broken away from the very elaborate system 
of batdi which prevailed years ago when the revenue was taken 
partly in kind. There are none of the elaborate calculations of 
allowances to the various menials, &c., such as are kept up in less 
advanced parts of the Province ; and there are also none of the 
superstitious observances attending .^the division of the produce. 
Perhaps the most important feature of all is the absence of the 
special weighman of the shop-keeping class. The allowance to 
menials are described under Wages below pp. 148 1.50. 
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Tte statistics o# rent are contained in Appendices II A. and CHAP.II.B. 
B. of the Settlement Report ; and from these it will be seen that the 
proportion of the total area of the land paying proper cash rents Wages and 
is only 5 per cent, of the cultivation, that is aftei' deducting from 
the areas shown in Appendix II A. land of which the rent is for 
various reasons merely nominal. These competition cash rents are TraJier7s°B. 
shown in Appendix II B. The foimer rulers of the country took a 5 *05. 
large share of their revenue at rates on crops ; and this revenue, which 
was a full rent really, has survived in the cash rates now paid for 
land taken for the cultivation of cane, maize, cotton and other crops. 

There are three methods of fixing cash rents. A portion of a pro- 
prietary holding may be let for the year at so much on the local 
standa^ of area without regard to the crops to be grown ; or the 
area may be approximately known to both parties and a lump sum 
(called chakota or elialcmm) be agreed oji Avithout actual measure- 
ment. In the first case the area is subsequently paced out, and the 
rent of the whole calculated at the rate agreed on, a thh'd party 
being called in to settle disputes if necessaiy. The third method is 
where a field or area is rented for the purpose of grooving a certain 
crop, and a rent on the crop is charged at a certain rate on the 
local standard of measure, the area and rent being subsequently 
determined when the crop is standing. Between ordinary agricul- 
turists, where the transactions are very small, one or other of these 
three forms of z’ent is adopted ; but where there are large proprie- 
tors, such as the Kheri Sardars in Samrala Tahsil, the old ISikh 
method of collecting revenue is still folloAved, and the tenant agrees 
to pay at crop rates on whatever he grows in the Kharif harvest. 

The rates of rent prevailing throughout the District do not Ratet of 
differ very much. Irrigated land Avill everyAvhero in the Dhaia 
pay from Rs. 2 to 3 on the kachrha hiriah, i.e., from Rs. 9-8 to 14 
an acre. The rent of unirrigated land of ordinary quality is from 
Re. 1 to 1-8 a kacheha Ugali (Rs- 4-12 to 7 an acre) ; but the poorer 
soils run as low as 12 annas and 8 annas. The proportion of these 
poorer soils is small, and on the average unirrigated land does 
not pay less than Re. 1 a kachrha, hi<jah, or nearly Rs. 5 an acre. 

In the Bet the first two kinds of cash rent are almost unknown. 

The crops Avhich ordinarily pay ::ahfi or cash rents are cane. Crop rates, 
maize, cotton, in the irrigated uplands, and the first of these in the 
unirrigated lands of the tjpper Bet; and in the uiiirrigated lands of 
the Dhaia the autumn pulses and millets, whether soAvn for fodder 
or with a Anew to grain also. The loAvest rate paid for sugarcane 
land is Rs. 2-8 a kachcha big ah, and this is only in the Bet. The 
average in the Dhaia is about Rs. 3 or 3-8, Avhile in a few large 
villages it runs as high as Rs. 5. The general rate is about Rs. 14 
or 15 an acre. This rent is for the use of the land during one 
and a half years usually, as not more than one crop can be got into 
the two years besides the cane. The rates for maize and cotton are 
frora Ea> li«8 to § a kctchd'.a bxgahi and average about Rs» 19 an aers 
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in the Dhaia, and something less in the B^t. For cliarri and the 
mixed fodder crops of the Ivhan'f Ee. 1 a hacJicha Ugah is usually 
paid, unless the soil is poor, "when the rate is as low as 8 or 12 
annas; but on the other hand it may go as high as Ee. 1-8. The 
usual rent for raiisli land is not much under Es. 5 an acre. In 
the Bet lands below Ludhiana, where there is some very fine 
market gardening, land will rent as high as Rs, 20 to 30 an acre ; 
but the above rates are those usually paid throughout the District. 

The area returned as paying rents in kind is 10 per cent, of 
the whole cultivation. The rates prevailing are as follows : — In 
the Bet ^ of the grain is taken without a share of the straw ; and 
sometimes f ths where the land is irrigated ; but even in ^e case 
of well lands the proprietor ordinarily realizes at the higher rate. 
A share of the straw is taken in a few villages. In the Dhaia the 
rate for irrigated lands is ^rd of the grain with yth of the straw ; 
and for unirrigated lands ^ of the grain is taken as often as fths, 
very seldon ^rd ; while the proprietor’s share of the straw varies 
from |rd to jth. In addition to his proper share of the produce, 
the proprietor takes also a portion under the name of Icharch or 
‘ expenses.’ In places, too, the proprietor takes from the tenant 
a portion of the revenue demand as well as a share o£ the produce. 

Prices at the Revised Settlement will be found fully discussed 
in the Settlement Report, page 184. 

Appendices Ya and V of the Settlement Report (st.itistics 
taken from the patirdris' annual papers) give the average price per 
acre as Es. 34, or 2G times the revenue demand, and the mortgage 
money secured per acre (Avith possession) as Rs. 32, or 28 times the 
revenue demand. The price Avhich land Avill fetch A^aries a good 
deal over the District ; and appears to be highest in Jagraon and the 
Jangal Avhere the labour of cultivators is small, the revenue light, 
and the rate of rent in kind high. 'I’he great rise in the price of 
the inferior grains has also had probably something to do with this. 

A simple money Avage is paid only in Ludhiana and the other 
towns. In Ludhiana masons and blacksmiths earn, if paid by the 
day, Rs. 10 to 12 a month ; and carpenters a little more, Es. 12 to 
15. The rates are slightly lower in Jagraon, Kaikot, &c. A common 
coolie is paid 2 J to 3 annas a day (Hs. 5 a month) everywhere. 
There is usually a good deal of Avork for coolies in carrying grain 
from the tardis and grain markets to the station. This is ordi- 
narily done in hand-carts worked by a few coolies together (reri). 
In the busy times of the trade 4 or 5 annas a day may be earned 
in this way, the payment being by weight. A number of men of 
the same class earn their living by grubbing grass in the neigh- 
bourhood and selling it in the city. These coolies are of all classes, 
agriculturists (Jats and Gujars) Avho have been driven to the work 
by the scarcity of the land, village menials, Kashmiris of the city, 
As there are only single loom,s and no factories, wagea for 
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weaving are almost unknown. An apprentice gets his food and CEAP.II^ 
Es. 1 to 2 a month from his master. A weaver will earn not more r^s, 
than 2 to 3 annas a day, purchasing his own material, and selling Wages asd 
the piece when ready. 

In the villages carpenters and masons, if employed by the day, in th* tii- 
get their food and 4 or 5 annas. Labourers at reaping time receive 
a bundle of crop as their wages ; but it is seldom that such men are 
employed. An account has already been given in Section A of this 
Chapter of the manner in which the village servants are paid by 
the harvest. A coolie doing any odd job, such as plastering a 
house, gets his food and 1 to annas for the day’s work. 

Weavers are given the raw materials, and are paid by the piece. 

Private servants {Jcdma nij) receive Rs. 1 or 2 per mensem 
with their daily food from the zam'mddrs bj whom they are em* 
ployed. They help in agricultural, as well as in other works at all 
times, but get no share of the produce. Labourers {Jddi) only help 
the cultivator at harvest time, getting a sheaf every evening. The 
sheaf should weigh one maund pnA'ta, and it -will contain fths 
grain and fths chaff. Sometimes the cultivator will throw in a 
loaf and a cup of whey at lasshcela, but cash is not paid. People 
often join their relatives in harvesting and then they get their 
midday meal and some food at lasswela, the relations helping them 
in turn "with their own harvest. 

The practice in vogue in the Dhaia Nfcha is that out of 800 
maunds khdm of produce o maunds khdm are given to the Lohar 
(blacksmith) and 5 to the carpenter, while the rest, viz., the barber, 

Chuhra, water-carrier and Chamar are given 20 sers khdm each. The 
practice in the Bet is that the proprietor takes ^th of the whole for 
himself and from the remaining |ths gives 8 chhatdks each to the 
barber, blacksmith, carpenter and rdkha Avho watches the field. 

In Tahsil Ludhiana this payment is made per plough. There 
is no estimate of the area tilled by one plough as regarded as the 
measure. However the barber, w'ater-carrier and Chiihra get 15 
sers khdm each and the carpenter and blacksmith 25 sers each. 

The potter only gets 10 sers khdm- The Chamar or cobbler is given 
3 sh's khdm per maund khdm of produce- Bis duty is to supply 
the entire family of the zaminddr with shoes for the whole year. 

If he supplies shoes from a hide he will be given annas 2 per pair 
in addition to his dues- He will also have to supply two charsa 
(leather buckets) in the year ; for each charsa he gets Re. 1 
from the zaminddr, and he will have to do repairs for nothing. 

In brief there are no fixed rates at which village menials are 
paid. It depends on the position of the zaminddr and the' place 
and time when they are put to work. 

In the following paragraphs will be found some account of the c* 

village artizans and menials {kamins), and the allowances made to • 

themi Under former riders when the revenno was realized in kind *“ *“ 
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a small portion of the whole produce was first set apart for the 
Icamtns and for some servants of the chief, and the remainder was 
divided between the cultivator and the SarJcdr in the proportion 
fixed. With a cash demand this custom disappeared, and the Tcamins 
now receive their allowances from the cultivating proprietors in a 
lump at each harvest.. There is none of the elaborate division of the 
produce such as is customary in other Districts ; and, even when a 
tenant pays his rent in kind, no deduction is made from the common 
heap ; but each party gives his kamins from his own house a fixed 
amount of produce and not a share of the whole. The tendency is 
for the cultivators to alter their agreements with the kamins, and to 
cut the allowances down. In fact these allowances are generally 
ceasing to be determined by custom. The calculations made by the 
Settlement Officer gave the result, that of the whole produce 
from 2 V to i'o given to the kamins, and the deduction that 

should be made on this account from the total produce was 
fixed at 7^ per cent. It may be open to doubt whether any 
deduction at aU was necessary, for a tenant paying in kind has to 
give to his kamins a portion of the share left him by the proprietor ; 
but it was not considered advisable to depart here again from the 
usual procedure. In places proprietors have taken advantage of the 
old custom and realize a proportion (1 or 2 sens in the maund) of 
the total produce under the name of kharch over and above the share 
of the produce agreed on ; but this, though nominally for servants 
and kamins, is really only an addition to the proprietor’s share. 

The most numerous of the village menial class are the 
Chamdrs, of whom some account has been given in Chap. I. (page 
64). These people have to perform certain tasks, of which the 
principal is the repair of all leather appliances (weU-buckets, seed- 
drills, &c.), and of the cultivators’ shoes ; and they have also to repair 
the village gates, to collect grass and keep watch when any officer of 
Government comes, to carry bundles to the next village on such 
occasions, &c., &c. They have also to remove all dead cattle, and 
they are entitled to the carcases and skins of these. The Chamdrs 
are paid full price for all new goods, shoes, buckets, &c. ; and 
occasionally cultivate a piece of land, either alone or in partnership 
with a zaminddr. They generally receive as menials an allowance of 
grain per plough (about 30 sers) ; also some cotton and gur. These 
allowances are also, though rarely', made on the total yield (about 
one ser per maund). The Chamar families are generally divided 
amongst the sharers, say one to every ten houses of the latter. 

The Tarkhdn or carpenter in return for an allowance at harvest 
time has to execute all repairs, and also to make small things, hke 
goads, yokes, &c., but for new ploughs, pitchforks and other 
implements of the sort he is paid in cash, the cultivator supplying 
the wood. He has a good deal of work about the wells, and a 
great deal at the presses {beln-x) in villages where sugarcaneds 
growfii 
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The Lohdr or blacksmith makes the ploughshare, the culti- 
vator supplying the iron, and he also repairs all iron-work. Some- 
times one man does the work of carpenter and blacksmith. The 
Tarkhan and Lohar receive allowances either on the plough or on 
the total produce (from a quarter ser to one ser per maund). 

Where there are Chuhras they are only used for calling the owHra. 
people together or giving notice to any one who is wanted {huldri). 

The allowance is small, generally one-sixteenth to a quarter ser 
in the maund. 

The Jhinwar or waterman has to supply baskets for the cane Jfctnwor. 
press, and gets a very small allowance (about iV to ^ ser per 
maund). He also supplies water at marriages, but is paid for this 
specially. 

The Ndi or barber performs personal services to the cultivator, no, 
cuts his nails, shaves him, &c., and receives much the same as the 
Jhinwar. 

The plough (JiaV) on which these allowances are generally calcu- 
lated is a variable measure ; but, roughly speaking, where all the 
’kamins receive a full allowance, they absorb ^ to xV of the gross 
produce. This is according to the administration papers of the 
villages ; but the practice is really different. When the revenue 
was taken in kind a heap was set apart for the village servants 
(2 to 2^ sirs in the maund) ; and this was divided amongst them 
according to their recognised shares. But with our fixed assessment 
this system could not continue, except where a proprietor takes rent 
in kind from a tenant. There has been a tendency to break up the con- 
stitution of the village in regard to tfaese menials, the action being 
mostly on the part of the proprietors, for the kamins are generally 
much too degraded to wish for any change, and are in the power of 
the proprietors completely, not having even the option of changing 
their abode when too hard pressed. The result has been that the 
proprietors attempt to cut down the allowances, and make new terms 
with the Tcainins. In many administration papers a condition has been 
recorded that the relation of the proprietors to the kamins is liable to 
annual revision, and in some villages there are no customary allowances 
or services at all ; and, when a cultivator has any work to be done by 
one of the class, he pays for it in grain or cash. In many villages too 
the proprietor will not now allow the Chamar to have the skins, as 
the price of leather has risen very high in late years, and money is 
to be made out of them. 

The or ?nodi corresponds to the dhnmcdi of the Manjha TkefoJaer 
country. Under Sikh rule, and until very recently, he was the 
patwdri in addition to his other numerous vocations. Besides his 
private business of shop-keeper, he managed the nialha or village 
fund, and made out what were accepted as patwari’s annual papers 
for Government. 
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It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the 
wealth of the commercial and industrial classes. The figures given 
in Table 42 of Part B show the working of the income tax for the 
last seven years. The numbers affected by the tax are very small. 
It may be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans 
in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are 
the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a 
fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the case, 
the demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity 
of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted 
as they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which 
die in a year of draught. The following extract from Mr. Walker’s 
report sketches the standard of living which prevails among the 
villagers. 

" If we are to judge by the standard of other parts of the Province 
I should say that the state of the agricultural population was one of very 
considerable comfort. They are a simple people, and have few wants. 
Their food is good, and they have enough of it ; and they are, according to 
Indian ideas, well clothed and well housed ; while their fine physique 
plainly shows that they do not suffer much from deficiency of nourishment, 
or from exposure to the elements. Amongst the lower menials in the 
villages (Chamars), and the classes in the towns which subsist by labour 
(notably the colony of weavers in the town of LudhiAna), there is at 
times a good deal of privation. The Chamars have fixed allowances of 
grain which are assured to them ; hut the other classes mentioned receive a 
cash wage, which is very low, and are sufficiently fed only when grain is 
cheap. 

“ Amongst agriculturists the Mabammadaus, as a rule, are improvident, 
and live a hand-to mouth existence; but tlieir possession of the moist low- 
lands is an insurance against complete failure of the food-supply. The 
fJujars and Riljpiits generally have dealings witli the money-lender, and 
pay him in kind; and this makes it impossible for them to keep stores of 
grain. Tlieir credit is good, and they can unfortunately raise money 
whenever they require it on security of the lai'd, so that they never want 
for anything. An ordinary house in the Bet is comfoi table, but will not 
be found to contain much of value in the way of jewelry or dishes. The 
cattle used for agriculture are very inferior; but the milch kine are good, 
as there is plenty of grazing ground ; and tlie principal wealth, at all events 
of the Giijars, consists of their buffalo cows. The Arains and Awana 
mostly get on without incurring debt ; and I believe that the number of 
Gujars and KAjptits who do so is daily increasing. There is also a fair 
proportion of men of all these classes who ere able to advance money oif 
the seen I ity of land. I have already referred to the Awaus as keeping 
carts that work for hire, and some Bajputs have followed their example. 
The villages of the Ludhiana Bet derive great profit from the proximity 
of the city, in which there is a ready market for the sale of all sorts of 
miscellaneous produce. Although tlie money-lendei s may seize on the 
grain, the straw is left; and in a year of drought tins fetches a very high 
price, the people being able to sell it, and depend on the grass along 
the river andBudha A'ala for the food of their cattle. In Somember >883 
straw was very dear and there was a constant demand for it on the rai t of 
the Jangal people. Many villages soli Ks. 400 or oOO worth within the 
}ast few days, 
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“The Hindu Jat is by nat'ire provident. His house will generally be 
found to contain valuable property in the way of dishes, jewelry and 
clothes, besides a sum in hat d cash. In the eastern parts the most valu- 
able crops are the cane and maize; and these must be turned into cash 
soon after the harvest. But even here there is generally enough yrain in 
store to last for a year. In the western villages (Jagrdon and Pnkliowdl) 
the condition of the Jats is more than one of mere comfort. Tiie honsos are 
superior, there is a great display of jewelry and brass dishes, and the cattle 
are of a very high class. Almost every house contains a supply of hard 
cash ; and the Rabi grain of two years (the Kharif does not keep well, and is not 
stored) is generally kept till the third harvest is secure. A common sign of 
wealth in a Jat is some masonry work about his house ; either an archway, 
or the whole porch, or even the whole house, is built of burnt bricks. Masonry 
work is more common in the west than in the eastern parts ; but most villages 
have some house of it. Havelis or mansions belonging to Jats who have made 
money in service or by trade are springing up in many villages. I have 
elsewhere given an account of the manner in which the Jats have monopo- 
lized the carrying trade. They are able to take up the greater part of the 
land that is mortgaged, and would have it all, but that there ajtpears sometimes 
to be a foolish prejudice against a man mortgaging to his sharik or co-sliarer, 
the idea of which appears to be that a man’s iudelstedness is not likely to be 
known, and he cannot be twitted with it, 'if his creditor is of the banking class. 
I need not do more than allude to the large foi-tunes made in trade by the 
mercantile classes in Ludhiana and the other towns. 

“ This state of comfort and prosperity is entirely the growth of recent years. 
Under the Sikhs the cultivator had little room for saving left ; and there was no 
opening for trade or for remunerative investment of any sort, I'lie prices of 
agricultural produce w'ere low; and it was not till twenty or twenty-five year.s 
age that the improvement of communications raised them and brought a great 
deal of wealth into the district. This subject of prices is dealt with in Part II 
of this report, and it will be seen from what is written there that the great 
rise took place about twenty years ago, and that the average has reratniiod very 
high ever since. The increase of wealth of the agriculturist has been accom- 
panied by a good deal of extravagance shown in expenditure on marriage and 
other celebrations ; and the sums commonly spent in this way are double or 
treble what they were thirty years ago. I have already alluded to the large 
sums paid for girls. The Jats of the eastern parts do not waste much money 
on such occasions beyond the actual price ; but those of the tvest spend very 
large amounts on the celebration, and so do the Rajputs. To an ordinary 
cultivator in the Jangal or Jagraon villages a marriage in his family often 
means the expenditure of Rs. 500 to 1,000, even up to Ks. 1,500, and smaller 
sums go in hangdinahs or funeral feasts.” 


Section C* — Forests. 

The only forest in the District is a plantation reserve at 
Ludhiana under the Deputy Conservator of the Bashahr Forest 
Division. It consists of along narrow strip of 197 acres planted in 
1867-68, and is composed entirely of .s/us/ta/ii. It is .situated on 
the Grand Trunk road midway between the Sutlej and Ijiidhiana; 
the soil is sdilab and subject to inundation by the Sutlej. The 
income derived from it in 1901-02 was Rs. 2,914. There is also a 
Rakh. of 179 acres adjoining the Civil Station, part of which is laid 
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out with ornamental trees and flowering shrubs. Eiding and driving 
roads intersect it in all directions. It is weU looked after by the 
District Board, and produces an income of Rs. 1,187. 


Section D. — Mines and Minerals- 

The only mineral product is kanhar, found in sufficient quantity at con- 
venient sites, so that there is no difficulty in obtaining a supply for the 
metalled roads and for lime. Saltpetre used to be n>ade in a few villages; 
but the manufacture has been given up. 


Section E-— Arts and Manufactures-*^’ 

The principal manufactures for export are the gur and shahar 
s" g ar in- (raw Sugar) made by the cultivators everywhere in the Dhaia from 
r- don sugarcane ; the kha'^d or iura (refined) made at Mackhiwara and 
Waiiter, s. B, in its neighbourhood, and the cloths of Ludhiana. An account of 
§ the process of manufactures has already been given in Section A. 

There are about 70 khdncMs in Machhiwara, and 30 more scattered 
over the Bet belonging mostly to Khatris, but also to Banias, 
Suds and even Jats. The outturn of each press is estimated at 
upwards of Rs. 2,000 value in sugar {hura khund) and treacle {simh) 
and in a good year for the trade, when sugar is dear, the contents 
of a khdnchi may be worth Rs. 3,000. 

Leather. Ixi Ludhiana town tanning is carried on by some few families 

Tablrw o/ oi Khatiks who purchase the skins of slaughtered animals and 
Part B. prepare them for use. The prepared leather is worked by Bangrus 
and Mochis, and there is a large increasing trade in native shoes 
which are exported to the United Provinces and to Madras in con- 
siderable quantities. The price per pair runs from annas 14 to 
Rs. 2, The leather industry is confined to shoes, no saddlery 
being manufactured. In the villages the Chamars are as usual the 
tanners and leather workers, making shoes, charsds, whips, 
blinkers, etc., for their villages. The cost of the shoes ma..de by 
them is from annas 4 to annas 8 per pair. 

Potterr. The potterv of the District is of no particular importance. 

The industry is carried on by Kumhars, Hindu and Muhammadan, 
who make the articles in common domestic and agricultural use. 
The Hindu potters also make toys in the form of gods, men and 
animals which they sell at the fairs held in the District. Muham- 
madan potters are of course forbidden by their religion to engage 
in this branch of the industry. There are 4 or 5 brick kilns {dwd) 
in Ludhana turning out small bricks measuring 6 X 4 X IJ- inches 
which command ready sale at from Rs. 2 to Rs 2-12 a hundred. 
Large bricks (10x5x3) are made in the Bull patent kiln and sell 
at Rs. 10 per hundred. 

U) This geciiuu wuB aupplied by Khwija GhuUm Mohi-ud-din. Honor»ry and 

leader of the Kaihmiri eommunity. “ 
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Fleeces are largely procured in the District, there being over 
35,000 sheep in 1902. The sheep are shorn twice a year, in April 
and October, having been previously washed (without soap or dip 
of any kind) in the nearest liver or tank. The thread is spun by 
means of the ordinary cliarlchd or spinning wheel and it is woven 
on a loom somewhat stionger and coarser than that used for cotton 
but otherwise similar. Black blankets are made largely in Ludhiana 
Tahsil by Mazhabis and Chamars, and are purchased as horse 
blankets by native cavalry regiments as well as being in demand 
by the cultivators of the District. Check and white blankets are 
made by the Muhammadan butchers of Jagraon. There is a small 
manufacture of numdahs in Ludhiana. 

The pashmina industry is that for which Ludhiana is chiefly 
famous. The Kashmiri colony, from whom the bulk of the artizans 
are drawn, are said to have arrived at Ludhiana in 1833 when there 
was a famine in Kashmir, but the trade is now also largely followed 
by Punjabis. The raw material is of two classes — pashm, or the fine 
wool of the Tibetan goat; and Edmpuri un, or that of the nearer 
hills. Both wools are brought finally from Rampur, which appears to 
be the entrepot of the trade, by the Gaddis or hill-men, and now 
generally reach Ludhiana from Ambala by rail in November or 
December. The wools are also imported from Amritsar. A third 
class of wool is imported from Kirman, in Persia, via Karachi and 
Lahore ; socks and gloves are made of this wool which is not used in 
the manufactui'e of chddars or shawls. The annual amount of the sales 
of these wools is estimated at Es. 25,000. The purchases are made 
in the first instance by Hindu merchants who take large amounts 
and retail them to a second class of traders, or to the Kashmiri and 
Punjabi. The wool is spun into thread by women of all classes, 
Hindu and Muhammadan, rich and poor ; and any woman can earn 
from one to three rupees a month by this. The maker gets a few 
rupees worth of wool or thread from the merchant {mahdjan) and 
has it woven into an alwdn or piece 6 to 14 yards long and 1^ 
yards wide. It is white in colour when it comes off the loom, but 
may be dyed red, yellow, green, &c., according to taste. Of this 
alu'dn are made chddars which are purchased by well-to-do natives 
for wearing over the shoulders like an ordinary cloak, the piece 
being cut into two lengths of about 3 or 4 yards each, which are 
joined at the corners and worn double. The value of the chddars 
exported yearly is about Rs. 30,000, most going to the United 
Provinces and Lower India. 

Rampur chddars are made of pure wool in two sizes ; one 4 
yards by 2 yards, the best quality selling at Es. 60 and the second 
at Rs. 25 each ; the smaller size is 3 yards by 1^ and sells at Rs. 20 
a piece for the good quality and Rs. 1 0 for the inferior. The best 
quality are known as viceregal chddars or ring shawls. These 
chddars are sold all over India, and the value exported is estimated 
at Rs. 15,000 yearly. 
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The shawl industry {shdl-bdfi), or weaving from pashm thread 
of Kashmir shawls was originally perhaps the most important branch 
of all ; but it has never recovered from the complete stoppage of the 
trade in these articles caused by the Franco-Pmssian war. It is 
said that there were upwards of 1 ,000 Kashmiris engaged in it 
before that time, aud an annual outturn of more than Rs. 1,00,000 
worth of shawls ; but France was the principal customer, and has 
ceased to take any since 1870. There are now only 10 Kashmiris 
who turn out the hamarbands worn by Native Cavalry. All the shawl 
work now done is in coarse wool, and known as jdmewars ; they 
are used as door hangings and given to menial servants as presents. 
They fetch only Rs. 4 a pair. There appears now to be no demand 
anywhere for good shawls. Native States used to take them for 
dresses of honour, &c., but do not now do so to anything like the 
same extent, and the pashmina trade is on the whole on the dechne. 

Stockings and gloves are kmtted at Ludhiana, chiefly of 
Kirmani wool. The annual value is estimated at Rs. 400. 

There are three or four Kashmiri dyers in Ludhiana town who 
dye pa.'j/i/iiiaa chadors and thread. They can dye red, blue, yellow, 
Jchdid, green and other light colours. 

The other important industry of Ludhiana town is the manu- 
facture of cotton stuffs. The cotton is cleaned, spun and prepared 
for the weaver in the usual way. Ludhiana is famous for its hingis 
and (two descriptions of turbans) embroidered with gold 

thread. The unembroidered parts are imported from Hoshiarpur 
and embroidered in Ludhiana. Nearly every Native regiment wears 
Ludhiana-made Ivngis and there is a greater demand than the 
industry is at present able to meet. Technically these goods are 
excellent in colour and texture. A plain patka costs from annas 12 
to 5 rupees, and for lungiH tl.e prices range still higher. The “ rich 
colour and close and soft texture ” of the Ludhiana lungis were 
noticed by the Jury at the Punjab Exhibition. 

The town of Ludhiana i.s also famous for its check cloths called 
gahrun and for these goods there is a yearly increasing demand. 
These cloths are exported all over India and are worn in the hot 
weather by Europeans as well as natives. They are woven in 
pieces of about 20 yards long and about one yard vriide, fetching 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. G a piece. The weaving is smooth and even, 
and English and American cotton yarns are worked up. These 
gahruns scarcely seem to be as well known among European resi- 
dents in the Punjab as they deserve to be, the Basel Mission at 
Mangalore and other works in distant parts of the country being 
indented upon for goods which could be equally w'ell supplied 
from Ludhiana. 

Coarse cloths known as Tchadar and dasuti are made in the 
villages in large quantities and command a ready sale in Ludhidna 
town. The towns of Machhiwara and Bahlolpur are famous for 
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susi cloth. There are a few makers of dmries in the town. 
Towels, handkerchiefs, Iches and other stuffs are made in the 
villages. 
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There are a fewChhfmbas in Ludhiana town who stamp cotton Cotton pnnti. 
cloths in colours, the finished articles being chiefly used as bed 
quilts (Uhdfs). The industry is also carried on at Rahawan in 
Samrala Tahsil. 


A great deal of English cotton yarn is dyed at Ludhiana for Dyeing, 
the manufacture of lunrjis and gahrmis. The chief colours dyed 
are blue, khdH, bottle green and yellow. 


Embroidery in silk or gold thread on merino, cotton Embroidery, 

and broadclotb is carried on in Ludhiana town by both Kashmiris 
and Punjabis. The work is of two kinds. The first, called Jcdr- 
cJiohi, is a coarse work done on a frame, and is chiefly used for 
table covers and centres, door bangings, cushions, etc. It is fhiefly 
done by boys of from 7 to 14 years. In the second kind of 
embroidery, called dori, the thread and work are finer. Some silk 
hingis are made, but owing to their cost they are going out of 
fashion. Helmet ’pagris, both plain and with gold fringes, are 
made in Ludhiana and exported all over India. There used to be 
a considerable outturn oi phidJcdris embroidered with silk, but the 
industry has decayed, being unable to compete with the superior 
articles produced in Jhelum and Rawalpindi. 


Ludhiana and Jagraon are the chief centres of ivory turning 
in the Province. There are some turners {churigan) in these 
towns. They are Quraishis by race and the profession is hereditary. 
The organization ■ of the trade is simple, the turner working at 
home and selling his woik either to orfer or to casual customers. 
The tools used are described in the Monograph on Ivory carving 
in the Punjab by Mr. T. P. hUis. This is the only District where 
billiard balls are manufactured. The trade in India is small owing 
to benzoline balls being preferable, and what trade there is, is 
mostly export to Europe where it has to compete with firms who 
have the advantage of using material alieady seasoned to the 
climate of the market. The turner of billiard-balls can at most 
produce one set of three per day ; the value of the ivory employed 
in a set is from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18. A turner receives when worlong 
for a trader Rs. 3 a set. The balls are sold at Rs. 30 per set of 
three. Ivory bangles (churi) {ire turned at Ludhiana and Jagraon. 
The amount of work that an efficient worker can do in a day is 
large, he being able to produce about 8 sets of coloured bracelets 
a day, containing some 160 to 240 separate rings ; the profits 
however, are small, amounting to not more than 1^ anna per set, 
ue., 12 annas a day represents a workman’s earnings. The supply 
of ivory is obtained through Amritsar agents from Burma, Smith 
Africa and Zanzibar. 


iTory, 

Monograph 

1900. 
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The wood carTing of the District is not important. Carved 
door frames such as are seen in the houses of well-to-do Hindus are 
of some artistic value and specimens of these were solicited for the 
Durbar Exhibition of 1902. Small articles of carving are also made. 

According to Mr. Cope of Haridi, in a letter written in 1858 
and published in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, an attempt was made to introduce the silkworm 
at Ludhiana by Colonel Sir Claude Wade. He formed a mulberry 
plantation near hi.s house and it is known that he succeeded to the 
extent of producing some ten seers of silk during the two years he 
carried on the experiment, which however was abandoned on his 
transfer to Kabul. “ It is averred by one person that the silk 
wound by Colonel Wade was converted into silk stuffs at Ludhiana, 
while according to another authority it was sent to England. Nothing 
is therefore known of the quality, but it is certain that the worms 
he reared were the annual ones, as these only are found in the 
Hill State,” 

Nothing further was ever done in this direction, and there is 
now no silk industry in Ludhiana beyond a certain amount of 
embroidery. 

Rapeseed (snrson) is largely grown in the District, the annual 
output being estimated at over 150,000 maunds. It is either 
pressed in the village presses (Icohlu) or the seed brought into 
Ludhiana ; and large quantities are imported in seed from the 
United Provinces. The oil is exported largely to Europe. 

There is a considerable trade in iron at Ludhiana and Jagraon, 
The village of Rahawan in Samrala Tahsil is noted for its iron locks 
and implements, and Samrala and Dhenri for iron implements. 

The brass and copper industry of the District is not on the 
whole important, and goods of this kind are largely imported from 
Delhi. Jagraon, however, is famous for its brass vessels, and there 
are several villages in the District locally celebrated for this industry, 
such as Lalton and Sehna for vessels of brass and kdnsi. 

The carpenters of Ludhiana are famous for good work, and 
chairs, tables, doors, door-frames, &c., are largely made. Carriages 
and carts on European models used to be made but the industry is 
now extinct ; there is one shop in which rickshaws, such as are used 
by Missionaries in the plains, can be made. 

Ropes of false hem\> {sankoh a), mats, sacks, twine, and netting 
(lengar) are made in the villages by Jats, Labanas, Sainis, Baurias, 
Mahtams and Chuhras. ’ 

Makers of gold and silver ornaments are found in most of the 
towns and villages of the District, those of Machhiwaia being the 
most celebrated. There are only a few who can cut, polish and set 
gems. 
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only factory in the District is that for ginning cotton at 
Kiianna. It is worked by steam and employs 100 hands. 

There is no doubt that English and factory -made cotton cloth is 
displacing certain sorts of native cloth. The English cloth is cheaper 
and English colours and patterns attract the people so that even 
zaminddrs have taken to English cloth. All agree that native cloth 
is more durable, but fashion and cheapness weigh more in their eyes 
at present than durability. The manufacture of native ahra or 
chanda and susi has been unfavourably affected by English cloth, 
chintz more especially taking its place. This has so affected the 
dyers in some places that they have thrown up their profession 
and taken to washing, tailoring and even agriculture instead. 
Machine-made iron work has also affected the Lohars. Native 
locks have come down in price and wiU probably be replaced by 
factory -made or forei^ locks. Foreign or Indian factory -made 
sugar is displacing native sugar to some extent. It is said that the 
machine-made belna does not turn out as clear sugar as the old 
wooden belna. Native-made sugar, however, still remains popular in 
the Native States. The Mochis also are affected by the competition 
of factory-cleaned and dyed leather. 

There are four large flour mills at Khanpur, Chupki, Akalgarh 
and Akhara on the Abohar Branch, and one at Jaghera in the Bha- 
tinda Branch of the Sirhind Canal. 


Section P — Commerce and Trade. 

A rough estimate of the total production, exports and imports 
of food grains was also framed for the Famine Report of 1879; and 
it was stated (page 151) that an annual surplus of some 4 lakhs 
of maunds was exported by rail eastwards, consisting chiefly of 
wheat and gram, with jowdr and maize in smaller quantities. Mr. 
Grordon Walker wrote in 1884 : — 

“ The District is self-feeding, and exports a good deal of food. The 
superior produce of the eastern half (sugar, cotton, wheat) is nearly all 
exported; but in place of this there is a large import of inferior grain 
(bsrra or mixed barley and gram, jowar, moth, Ac.) from the Native States 
of the south, and our own villages of the western parts. There is a very 
extensive export of these inferior grains from the western half of the 
District, principally by the railway which passes through it.” 

The imports and exports of the District may (in 1903) be 
summarised as follows : — 

Piece-goods are imported from the Bombay Presidency, 
Karachi, Amritsar and Cawnpore ; gold and silver lace and cord, 
braid, cotton and worsted, buttons (gilt and brass), military dress 
materials, regimental necessaries, billiard cloths and accessories, 
and medal ribbons from England ; sugar (both lehdnd and gwr) from 
the Julluadur Doab ; iron from Karachi, salt from Jhelum District, 
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braas and copper-ware from tbe direction of Delhi ; berra (mixed 
barley and gram) from the Native States to the south of Ludhiana ; 
rice from Amritsar, Multan and Saharanpur. 

Wheat is exported to Europe by Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Sanday 
Patrick and Co., and J. M. Clements and Co. ; mung, jowdr, maize and 
rapeseed oil to the United Provinces and Lower Provinces of Bengal. 
Goods made of pashm, Ludhiana cloth {gabrmi) and coarse cloth 
such as dasuti and Jchadar, and woollen socks and gloves to all 
parts of India. 

It is difiScnIt to describe the trade of the Distrit t apart from that of 
the country about ; but the course that it takes is roughly as follovys. The 
surplus produce of the western villages, consisting of gram (alone or mixed 
with barley or wheat), and the autumn millets and pulses, is brought up to 
the line of railway for export from the District, or finds its way into the 
eastern villages for consumption there. Very little of the grwr produced in 
the eastern parts is consumed in them ; and most of it is brought up on 
the spot by trading Jats from the Jangal or Mfilwa country, and taken 
away in carts or on camels, none of it going by rail. There is no demand 
for gur from the direction either of Lahore or of Calcutta, as those parts 
have their own supply. The sugar {bura and khdnd) of Machhiwara and 
its neighbourhood is brought up on the spot in the same way as the gur or 
is brought to the railway at Ludhid-na, and finds its way northward, as it 
is not tuade beyond the Beds, and is in great demand with the sweetmeat- 
makers of Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, &c. There is a very considerable 
import of sugar, both gur and khdnd, from the Jullnndur Dodb also, 
especially into the Jagrdon Tahsil from the neighbourhood of Nakodar. 
Most of the cotton of the eastern parts is exported, but does not generally 
take the railway on account of bad packing and consequent high rates of 
carriage. It is either taken back by the trading Jats in thew* carts, or 
carried by merchants in hired ones to Ferozepore, whence it goes down 
the Sutlej in boats. There is also an export of wheat fnim the eastern 
villages, the cultivators living on the inferior grains, some of which (maize, 
massar, &c.) are produced iu the Tahsil ; but there is also a considerable im- 
port of gram, pulses, Ac., from the west to supply the place of the wheat. 

The trade from the west is entirely in the hands of the Jats, who bring 
the grain in their own carts, and dispose of it themselves either at Ludhi- 
dna to the regular grain merchants, or in the villages. A Jat would not 
part with his grain on the spot, even if it were the custom for the mer- 
chants to go about the country, for he expects to get a better price at 
Ludhiana, and his cattle would be idle if he did not employ them in 
carrying. The return trade of sugar, cotton, Ac., is carried by the carts 
that bring the grain, and these seldom go back empty ; and in such trans- 
actions the regular merchant has no share at all. It has already been 
explained that the Jats of the unirrigated tracts to the south-west have a 
great deal of spare time, which they devote to trade ; but that those of the 
east are tied down to their villages. Nearly all the gur and shakar sold 
in the District is brought up by the trading Jats from the cultivators. 
The trade in the finer sugar products {khdnd and bura) made in MdchhiwArA 
and its neighbourhood is entirely in the hands of the mercantile classes. 
A cultivator from SamrAla Tahsil may make an expedition for three or four 
days with his cart in search of grain when prices rise ; but he cannot get 
far, as his crops would suffer. The cotton is either sold to some Jat <rho 
visits the village, or is bought up by the petty local traders who kssp it 
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till the regular dealers come rouad, as they generally do to the larger towns 
and villages once a year. The grain on coming to LudhiAna is purchased 
from the Jats by the regular grain merchants, mostly men who have come 
as representatives of firms in Delhi, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Saharanpur, 
&c. There is also a considerable proportion of residents engaged in the 
trade. 

“ It is impossible to give any accurate estimate of the extent 
of trade of this District. Ludhiana railway station is the centre of 
trade for a very largo tract of country, embracing most of the 
Ferozepore District, and a great part of the Phulkian States; and 
any attempt to determine how much of the grain trade coming along 
the Ferozepore and Kotla roads belonged to this District would be 
mere guess work. The cotton from the east also for the most part 
comes from Ambala District, the centres of the trade being Korali and 
Morinda; but Samrdla Tahsil contributes something. The number 
of carts coming in this direction is never very large, the busy time 
being February and March. On the other hand, the press of traflBc on the 
Ferozepore road is sometimes tremendous. It is pretty constant, the slack 
months being July — September, when the bullocks are generally sent out to 
graze ; and the busiest. May — July, when those who engage in trade in 
addition to agriculture are all on the road, and the granaries are all open. 
In May and June the road from Dakha to Ludhiana is one long line of 
carts. Information is available as to the amount of grain that enters the 
municipal limits of the town of Ludhidna (Avhich embrace the railway 
station), and also as to the amount that takes the rail at this place ; but it 
is not possible to collect any rs te the trade between the Jats of the west 
and the cultivators of the eastern villages. The carts of the former 
struggle into the villages in great numbers, the owners sell their grain 
where they can, and then collect loads of gur, cotton, san, hikar and other 
wood for rafters, anything that will sell down in their own country. The 
carts never return empty. In disposing of their grain they may first try 
Ludhidna-; and, if not successful there in getting a good price, go onto the 
villages, and even find their way into the hills sometimes.” 


Section G— Means of Communication* 


Since the opening of the Sirhind Canal the Sutlej has ceased to 
be navigable except during the rains. 


manage- 


There are ferries on the Sutlej under District Board 

nient at the places marginally noted. 
The District Board pays an annual 
rent of Rs. 3, -50 3 to Government 
for these ferries and sells the lease 
of each by annual auction in February. 
In 1903 these leases realised Rs. 5,395 
while supervision cost the Board 
Rs. 552. Between the ferries of 
Kariana and Khera comes the 
Phillaur ferry, managed by the North-Western Railway. 


Sherpar 28 miles from Ludhiana. 
Jadwal 4^ miles on. 

Khaupur 5^ miles on. 

Chaimla miles on. 

Jawala llazra 2i miles on. 
llattewara 2i miles on. 

Lisara miles on. 

Kariana 32J miles on. 

Khera 8 miles on. 

Bhundri 2J miles on. 

8idhv\an 5 miles on. 

Tihara 0 miles on. 
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The whole of main line of the Canal 39 miles, of which 13 are 
in this District, is navigable. There are no locks on it. The 
Combined Branch is navigable for two miles, and the Abohar 
Branch for 48, of which 37 are in this District. The Bhatinda Branch 
is not navigable. Thus the Canal forms the most convenient route 
for both travellei’S and merchandise, from Eiipar to the North- 
Western Railway Station at Doraha and for merchandise alone 
right through to Ferozepore. The principal goods carried are 
timber, building materials and grain. The Canal Department keeps 
several house boats on the Canal which are sometimes available 
for travellers through the courtesy of the Canal Ofidcers. 


Name of lock. 


BhawAni Head Regulator 


E. D. 


Head 


Distance 

between 


Patiala. 


4 + 3,000 


Khanpur 
Chupki 
BalowAl 
Akalgarh 
Togal .. 
Akkura .. 
Dalla 
Dandhaa' 


4 + 3,000 ' 
9 + 2,000 
13 + 4,500 
21 + 

23 + 3,000 

31 + 2,000 

j 36 + 

42 + 3,000 


4 + 4,000 
4 + 2,500 
7 + 600 
4 + 3,000 
6 + 4,000 
4 + 3,000 
6 + 3,000 


'1 


f-Lndhiana. 
I District. 

j 

Ferozepore. 


There are several 
locks on this Branch 
as shown in the 
margin. 


The following is a list of the places in this District where the 
Sirhind Canal and its Branches can be crossed 


B. D. Miles. 


Feet. 


Bridges and Ferries. 


MAIN LINE. 


18 

1,100 

21 

0 

22 

4,645 

25 

4,180 

29 

020 

31 

2.000 

33 

1,460 

35 

2,600 

36 

3,538 

37 

2,500 

39 

0 


Balilolpnr Bridge. 

Powat Bridge. 

Katipur Ferry. 

Garlii Bridge. 

Dhaudly Ferry, 

Nilloa Bridge. 

Kataui Ferry, 

I liampur Bridge. 

! North-Western HaiUvay Bridge. 

I Grand Trunk Itoad Bridge. 

j Manpar Regulator and Bridge end of the Main Lina. 
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H. D. Miles. 


Fest. 


Bridges and Ferries. 


ABOHAR BRANOB. 


1 

r 0 

• •• 

Kegulator and Bridge. 


1 

4,796 

Bhagwanpur Ferry. 


4 

3.000 

8' Fall and Bridge and Lock. 


6 

3,800 

Gawaddi Bridge. 


8 

3, *00 

Bul Bridge. 


9 

2,000 

Chupki 8' Fall, Bridge and Lock, 


1 9 

3,933 

Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Kailway Bridge. 


11 

4,719 

Assi Foot Bridge. 


IS 

4,500 

Ballowal 8' Fall, Bridge'and Lock. 


1 16 

1,021 

District Road Bridge. 


18 

3,612 

Sahoki Foot Bridge. 


21 

0 

Akalgarh 8' Fall, Bridge and Lock. 


23 

1,000 

Sadhar Foot Bridge. 


25 

3,000 

8' Fall, Bridge and Bock. 

1 

24 

2,019 

Tegal Ferry. 


27 

3,350 

Hana Foot Bridge. 


28 

1,135 

Bardeki Ferry. 


31 

2,000 

Akhdra 6' Fall, Bridge and Look. 


36 

0 

Dela 8' Fall, Bridge and Lock. 

1 

1 38 

2,070 

1 Raaulpur Perry-. 


BHATINDA BRANOU, 

0 

• • ♦ 

Regulator and Bridge. 

6 

2,250 

Khatra 8' Fall uud Bridge. 

8 

341 

Botari Foot Bridge. 

10 

39 

J ha mat Foot Bridge. 

11 

3,900 

Jaghera 8' Fall and Bridge. 


(1) The Zero from which Reduced Distaaces are measured on the Abohar Branch is at 
the Regulator at the Head of the Branch. 

The North-Western Railway enters the District from Phillaur 
by the Sutlej bridge and runs through it for a1:»out 85 miles in a 
south-westerly direction. The stations are LadhoAval, Ludhi.ina, 
Sahnewal, Doraha, ChaAva, and Ivhaima, of these Doraha is in 
Patiala territory. The Ludhiana-Dhuvi-Jakhal Railway has its 
terminus at Ludhiana and runs through the District in a southerly 
direction with stations at Gil, Raikot Road, Chappar and Kup. A 
line from Ludhiana cid Ferozepoi’e and Fiizilka to McLeodganj is 
now (1904) Ainder construction. 

Generally speaking the roads of the District are A’ery good. 
All the larger toAvns are united up by roads, AA'hether metalled or 
not, over which wheeled A^ehicles can travel easily and fast. Shigram.i, 
elikds and majholis are used by traAmllers Avhilo agricultural produce 
is generally carried in bullock carts. 

The folloATing roads are maintained by — 


No. 


Eo&di. Length. 


BemAbki. 


A.— PROVINCIAL REA-KNUB. 




Miles. 


1 

Grand Trunk 

85 


2 

Lndhiina-Ferozeporo 

26 


3 

Civil Btatiou 

10 

Managed by the District Board for 
Rs. 1,570 par annum. Fide Punjab Govern . 
ment Eesn. No. 1171 of 27th June 1892 _ 
(Fmauoial Department), 
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Length. 


Remarks. 


A.— DISTRICT FUNDS. 


Mbialled Roads under 




Miles. 

1 

Samrala-Khanna ... 

5 

2 

Ludhiana-Kohara 

10 

3 

Sahnawal-Kohara ... 

2-6 

4 

Jagraou-Raikot ... 

13-75 

5 

Jogi Mazra-Malandh 

409 

6 

Chakkar-Jam&lpur 

2 

7 

Bagriau 

^ 


Total 

34-34 


Metalled Roads uanaoed by 

Public 



District 

1 

Kohara-Samrala 

11 

2 

Samrila-Machhiwara 

6 

3 

Lndhiana-Kotla 

17-5 

4 

Dhaka-Raikot 

IS’O 

5 

Jagraon Tahsil to city ... 

2 

6 

Nabha Railway Approach Road... 

•81 

7 

Ghawa „ „ 

1-5 

8 

Sahnewal „ „ 

•22 

9 

Khanna ,, ,, ... 

•2S 


Total 

36-41 


DIRECT UANAaSMIMT. 


IVORKB DEPABTMENI MAINIAIMED BY 
Board. 

Npb. 136 and 138, dated 20th January 1899. 
For Rs. 2,459. 

Nos. 1V8 and 180, dated 26th January 1899. 
For Ei. 1,444. 

1 Nos. 1264, dated 13th July 1884, and 1442 
}- and 1444, dated 27th July 1902. For 
I Es. 14,107. 

J 


Metalled Roads consteucikd by Public Works Department maintained by 

District Board. 


10 i Gill Railway Approach ... 

11 I Chappar,, „ 

12 I Baikot „ 


Not yet I 

mea- > No. 1539, dated 30th Jane. For Es. 95 0. 
sured. } 


The principal iinmetalled roads are : — 

1. LudhiAna to Uaikofc, commonly called the Lalton road, 22 miles : 

planted with roadside trees throughout, a few sand-drifts near 
Tapur, otherwise good for wheeled traffic ; in use. 

2. LudhiAna to TiliAra, the old Ferozepore road, 26 miles. Fit for 

wliceled traffic as far as Bar Nahala, one or two sand-drifts near 
Malakpur, Haibowal Kalan and RAjpura : in use. 

3. Ludhiana to Nui-pur : 7 miles village road, in fair condition. 

4 . LudhiAna to MattewAra, on the banks of the Sutlej, 9 miles : planted 

with trees tliroughout. Fit for wheeled traffic. Small sand- 
drift near LudhiAna on the further side of the Budha NAlA, used 
largely as terminus with ferry. 

5. Jagraon to Sidhwan, 8 miles : planted with trees throughout : 

raised for wheeled traffic, in u.se ; ferry at river connecting with 
Jullundur District. 

6. Jagraon to Ghalib, 5 miles ; planted with trees : a village road, 

7. JagrAon to Hathur, 13 miles ; village road. 

8. JagrAon to TihAra, 9 miles. 
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9. Mficliliiwd,ra through Sahnewdl and Pakhow^l to Raikot, 36i 
miles : much used from Kohara to Raikot : fit for wheeled 
traffic ; it is under consideration to metal the portion between 
SahnewAl and Raikot j thereby connecting all three Tahsils by 
metalled roads. 

10. Samrdla to Balilolpur, 10 miles : village road. 

11. Samrdla to Kheri, 14 miles : village road. 

13 . Samrdla to Isru and Khaiina, 19 milles : village road, 

The bridges are as follows : — 

1. Masonry bridge over the Budha within municipal limits on the Grand 

Trunk Road to PhiUaur : managed by Public Works Department, 

2. Iron Railway Bridge over the Budha within municipal limits j under 

Railway management. 

3. Masonry and iron bridge over the Budha Ndla at Mdchhiwdra ; 

under District Board. 

4. Masonry bridge over Budha Ndla at Bahlolpur ; under District 

Board. 


Mr. Gordon Walker wrote in 1883 : — 

« 


“ The District returns show 11,659 carts belonging to people of the Dis- 
trict ; but I think that this includes the ordinary carts 
used for agriculture. We have entered in the 
village note-books the number of carts ‘ working for 
hire/ that is, those going to Ludhidna and beyond it 
with loads of grain, &c., {dasdwarwdla), and the total of these entries is 
5,564 distributed as shown in the margin. 


Samrala... 

Ludhiana 

Jugr&on,,. 


310 

2,881 

2,373 


“ This return is probably not far out. It will be observed that there are 
very few in Samnlla ; and those of Ludliiina all come from the south-west. 
The cart used in the carrying trade is a development of the ordinary field cart. 
I am told that twenty or thirty years ago, when the carrying trade was in its 
infancy, carts of the size now generally used were almost unknown. When 
the people began to make trading expeditions they fixed to their carts a wooden 
frame, wider at the top than below ; and lined this with the old stalks of the 
sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth, &c. But an ordinary cart of this sort, drawn by 
two or three bullocks, could only carry fifteen maunds {pakka) of grain ; and it 
was not long before the advantage of widening and lengthening the carts was 
seen ; and they are new, at least most of those that come from the west, of a 
very superior pattern, drawn generally by five bullocks, and capable of carrying 
forty to fifty maunds of grain. The frame work of the sides is very strong, 
and lined with tat (called tapar) or matting made of sa/i. Over the top is kept 
a thatch of munj reeds ; or, if the owner can afford it, a thick carpet of wool, 
called khar, woven for the purpose. The latter is a perfect, and the former a 
partial protection from the rain.'’ A first class cart will cost with aU its apph- 
ances Rs. 1 00, and five bullocks, Rs. 250 to 300. Of course there are still a 
great many carts working, which are not of the first class. Along the metalled 
roads the carts go easily, and they can cover 20 miles, or twn stages in 
24 hours, but they have generally considerable distances along ordinary district 
roads before these are reached, and it requires at least the five bullocks to drag 
them even slowly through these. On the Ferozepore mad one or tw'o of the 
bullocks are generally to be seen tied up behind as a reserve. The heaviest 
loads come from the Ferozepore District (Moga and Zira), as the country to 
the south of Raikot is so very sandy that not more than about 300 maunds 
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CHAP.11,0- can be brought up to thia place. A metalled road from Eaikot to Sahna would 
Meaw of ^ great benefit. The Jat cartmen either devote the whole of their time to 
Commuuica- carrying, or only what they can spare from agriculture, which are the busy 
tion. months of the grain trade. In the former case, the cartman is either a member 
Prices and ^ family who have a joint holding, or he mortgages his land to another 
Communica- Cultivator, getting a lump sum down for the use of it which he is always able to 
tisns. repay. The grain carried almost invariably belongs to the man who owns and 

drives the cart, for the Jats will not work for hire or carry for dealers. The 
cart is filled partly with the grain grown in the holding to which the cart 
belongs, and the load is made up % purchaser in the village, or in others 
about. 


“ Camels come direct to Ludhiana from the Jangal villages by the un- 
metalled roads, carrying grain ; and return with gur, salt, &c. They are useful 
where the roads are particularly sandy, and only a small load could be brought 
on a cart, a camel load is about six to eight maunds. Donkeys are used for 
bringing grain, gur, &c., from short distances into Ludhifina, eight or ten 
miles. A donkey carries to 2 maunds. In 1879-80 the Deputy Com- 
missioner supplied to the Transport Department 3,500 camels, 838 carts, 100 
mules, 123 ponies, and 2,302 camp-followers drawn in part from the Native 
States across the border. 


" In Ferozepore and Ambala roads are a good deal used by troops march- 
ing in the cold weather, and there are encamping-grounds at Jagrdon, Dakha, 
Ludhiana, Durdha-ki-Sarai (in a slip of Patiala territory) and Khanna, with the 
usual supply-house and sarai at each. There are several large private sarais in 
Ludhidna city, and one built by a benevolent native in Jagraon. There is a fine 
old imperial .sar«i' within a few miles of Khanna on the Ludhiana road. It is 
called Lashkari Khan’s and was built in the time of Aurangzeb, but it is quite 
out of place now and never used. There is no traffic to speak of along the 
Ambala road on account of the railway ; but the Jagrfion and Dakha encamp- 
ing-grounds with supply-houses at Kohdra and Samrdla, on "the Samrdla 
road, which is now very rarely used by troops, but was formerly the highway 
to Simla and the hill stations from the Ludhiana cantonment. 

“ There is a regular dak bungalow at Ludhiana (with a Jihdnsumah) , and 
this is very much used by Europeans, who are passing through from Ferozepore 
or have business here. There are district (or police) bungalows at Mdchhiwdrd, 
Walker, s. B. at Koliara and Samrala on the Kalka road; at Khanna and Sahnewdl 

§150. on the Ambala road; at Dehlon on the Maler Kotla; and at Dakha 

Jagraon on the Ferozepore road.s ; but these are very poor (except 
Parts. that of Kohara), being in most cases the hurj or corner of the tahsil 

I’olymetrical budding or of asardi. The old Itesidency House at Bassian, built in 1838, 

p kept up with its gardens and grounds which cover an area of 70 to 80 

acres. Although a good part of the building has been pulled down, what is 
left is too much to be kept in good repair. It is a pleasant place to spend a 
few days at, as the locality is one of the healthiest in the District. There are 
Public Works Department bungalows along the Ferozepore and Ambdla roads 
at Khanna, Pindori (near Dakha), Jagraon, which have fair accommodation, and 
are available for district officers. There are canal bungalows at distances of 
ten miles along the branches of the canals ; but these are generally occupied by 
the officers of the Department or by subordinates. The statement (i) on the next 
page shows the recognised TOutes and stages with the accommodation, &c. for 
travellers to be found at each. The first halt on the road to Lahore is at Phil- 
laur in the JuUundur District.” 


Kneatnping 
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Gordon 


(i) See. page 145 ol Settlement Eeport (1878-83). 
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The post offices of the District are under the Superintendent 
of Post Offices, Ludhiana Division. Mails are carried by Mail Cart 
from Ludhiana to Jagraon and by shigrarn from Ludhiana to 
Samrala, and there is a District eJcha dak from Raikot to Wataha. 
On the remaining lines, Imperial and District, the mails are carried 
by runners. 

There are combined post and telegraph offices at Jagraon, 
Ludhiana and Khanna, and Eaihvay Telegraph offices along the 
North-Western and the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railways. There 
are also lines along the main line and both branches of the canal 
under the Canal Department. 


Section H-— Pamine. 

The earliest famine of Avhich men talk is that of Sam bat 1787 
(AJ). 1730). The memory of it is preserved in the saying sata.ssiakc 
maria hiia, applied to a man who has got food and refuses to feed a 
starving beggar ; but no particulars are forthcoming as to how the 
people lived, or what was the extent of its ravages. There was 
drought in 1759 and again in 1770, but apparently no famine ; and 
the efiects were only felt for a few months. The memoj-y of these 
visitations has been effaced by that which followed. The terrible 
famine of Sbt. 1840 (A. D. 1783), called chiUa appears to have 
spared no part of northern India, and this District suffered with 
the rest of the country. It began with the failure of the autumn 
rains of Sbt. 1839, there being little or no yield in the Kharif 
and following Rabi harvests. Piices rose from Bhadon (Sbt. 
1839), and by Baisakh (Sbt. 1840) wheat was selling at 20 
Ttachclia (8 sers pakka) a rupee. Rain fell in Hiir, but not after- 
wards; and the Kharif crops of Sbt. 1840 all withered. InKatak 
of that year wheat was at 8 scr^ /.’ar/^ria (3| S'crs j^n/ri-a) a rupee ; 
and, if we consider the difference in the value of money then and 
now, we may reahze the extent of calamity from this. The Rabi 
was not sown except at the wells, of which there were not nearly 
so many as now. In Chet Sbt. 1841 there was rain: and in 
Har the usual autumn falls began. The Kharif and Rabi following 
were veiy good. The pres.suro of famine lasted nearly 2| years 
altogether, and the mortality must have lieen tremendous. Grain 
could not be bought for money ; and people are said to have died 
with bags of rupees under their heads. All natural affection was 
lost sight of, and parents robbed their children of their food, and 
looked on to see them die. l\Iany emigrated beyond the Jumna, 
where there appears to have been something to live on. People are 
even said to have lieon driven to cannibalism. The cattle died 
everywhere ; and, when the rain did come, men had to drag the 
plough through the fields. The green crop was eaten whenever the 
heads wore foimed, and many people lost their lives fi’om sickness 
brought on by improper food. Famine was as usual followed by 
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disease. When the people were able to resume the cultivation of 
their land, the country gradually recovered its prosperity ; but the 
horrors of the clidlia will long be remembered. . It is worthy of 
remark that not a single village was totally deserted in this famine. 
Proprietors abandoned their land here and there, and many must 
have died ; but the mass of them adhered to their villages, probably 
in most cases because there were wells at which the survivors could 
eke out some sort of existence. The history of no village contains 
any allusion to its having been deserted at this time ; and the few 
that date their foundation from a later period than the chdlia were 
settled by the ruler of the time in the surplus area of some old 
village contrary to the wishes of the rightful owners. 

“ The next famine was in Sbt. 1869 (1812-13 A. D.). The 
Kharif of Sbt. 1868 and Rabi following were poor, and fodder 
scarce. Rain fell at first, but stopped, and the Kharif of Sbt. 
1869 and Ra])i succeeding failed, except at the wells. Grain rose 
to 18 sers Jcachcha (7 sees piikhi) ; and straw was not to be had. 
There was a tremendous loss of cattle, and oxen ceased to have any 
value, being given away for nothing, or turned loose in the fields. 
The autumn rains of Sbt. 1870 were good, and prices fell. The 
loss of human life Avas not perhaps very great, and was confined 
to the poorer classes, labourers and artizans, in the toAvns and 
villages.” 

“ The history of the )in'bia or scarcity of Sbt, 1890 (1833 
A. D.) is as folloAVS. Grain was selling at rivo maunds {palcJca) a 
rupee when it began. The autumn rains of Sbt. 1890 failed; 
and the two harvests produced almost nothing except at the weUs, 
where carrots and other A-egetablos were grown. The loss of human 
life and of cattle appears not to have been consideralfie ; and the 
price of gram Avas never higher than 17 sers paliJca ; but this was 
of course very dear for those times, and AVould mean 8 or 10 sers 
a rupee noAV. In Sbt. 1894 there was a scarcity, but not of 
much severity. The people had not, hoAvever, incovered from the 
ninety. Witness the couplet ; — ‘SuAmd from the 90, succumbed 
to 94 ; there were clouds by day and starry nights.’ 

“ Of the next scarcity, that of A. D. 1860-61, Ave haAm official 
information. The account for this District is as follows : — The Rabi 
of Sbt. 1917 (1860 A. D.) Avas poor, the Avinter r-ains having failed ; 
and the price of Avheat rose to 34 sers palcka by Baisakh. There was 
rain in Har, ljut not in the following months ; and the Kharif Avas 
sown, but withered. There Avas a great grain on the grain stores 
of this District, caused by the scarcity in those to the south ; and 
the price of Avheat ro.so till it reached at one time 7 or 8 .srr-s a 
rupee. The Rabi Avas A'ery poor, but did not fail entirely; and the 
rains of 1918 AA’^ere plentiful. There aa'us a great scarcity of fodder 
and a considerable loss of cattle ; but none of human life from actual 
starvation, in the villages at all events. It was a famine in the 
Bangar country (Rohtak, Hissar, Ac.), and numbers flocked noith- 
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wards from those parts. The people say Kdl Bdngar than iqoje 
bura, i.e., “ a famine comino- from the Baiigar is l)ad.” The stores 
of grain were sold at an immense profit, which probably more than 
compensated for the loss of cattle. The scarcity of Sambat 1917 will 
be found to be the turning point in the fortunes of many agricultur- 
ists of the western and Jangal villages. Most of them had grain 
in store ; but the unlucky few that had not were oompelled to incur 
a debt of which they have never got rid. Moitgages in Jagraon 
Tahsil can be as often as not traced back to the “ 17 ” {sutdrnh) or 
the following “25” {panji). There AVas some acute distress 
among the lower classes in the tOAvns ; but the AA’hole famine expen- 
diture appears to har^e amounted only to about Rs. 6,000 ; and, 
although a suspension of 3 per cent, of the reAmnue vras considered 
necessaiy, the balance Avas soon lealized. Captain (afterwai'ds 
Colonel) McNeile wrote in 1861 that tho money-lenders were 
complaining that tho Jats had paid off all thoir debts and taken tho 
grain trade completely out of tlie hands of the regular mei'chants. 

“The scarcity of 1809-70 was, as regards this District, of much 
the same character as that of 1860-61 ; but the harvests were 
better, and tho injury done was confined to a not very consideraljle 
loss of cattle, and to debt incurred by individuals from this cause 
or from their haAong to purchase grain for food. Wheat Avont as 
high as eight or ten seers a rupee ; but tho people affected by this 
were as usual the artizans and labourei'S in the towns. There Avas 
on both occasions a good deal of immigiution of starving peo])lo 
from the south. The whole expenditure on relief works amounted 
to Rs. 7,000, incurred entirely in the towns. On the other hand 
the mass of the agricultural population, at all CA*ents of tho 
western parts where the effects of famine ought fii’St to 1)0 felt, 
profited greatly by the high prices as in 1860; and tho adA’antages 
to them as a whole far outweighed tho evils. Jsominal suspensions 
to the amount of Rs. 2,500 were sanctioned ; but the balances 
recovered next year.” 

“ In the reports of 1877-78 Ludhiana is shown as “unaffected.” 
The harvests were very fair; but prices Avero run up to famine rates 
in consequence of the demand from the Xorth-Western Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay. This was to tho entire benefit of the culti- 
vator, and to such as had stores of grain. 

The opening of the Sirhind Canal in 1884 has rendered the 
District practically secure from famine. In neither of tho famines 
which visited the Punjab in the decade 1891 — 1900 was even 
scarcity declared to exist in Ludhiana, and the District steadily 
exported food grains throughout the AA'orst of the famine. At the 
Bame time the poorer classes suffered more or less from high prices, 
especially in the Jangal tract ; and, though there was no great 
moA^ement to other Districts, there were few families of the poorer 
classes one or two members of whom did not emigrate in search of 
employment. 
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Section A.— -General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions. 

The District which lies in the Administrative Division of 
Jnllundur is under a Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by 
four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, The District 
contains no sulj-division, but has tliree Tahsils — Ludhiana, Jagraon 
and Samrala — each under a Tahsildar and Xaib-Tahsikhir. Zaildars 
and lambarclxrs are appointed in tlie ordinary way according to 
the rules under the Laud Revenue Act. Regarding the zailddri 
system the Settlement Officer wrote as follows in 1883 : — 

" It was feared that the iuirodiiction of the system might interfere, with 
the semblance of local authority, still pre.served by some of the larger jdgirddrs. 
The jdgirs of Malaudh and Ladhivin were, therefore, e.xclnded from its opera- 
tion. Jn the rest of the Di.-rtriet die zads- were arranged within the Tahsils, 
so far as was possible, according to tribes ; although in many places it was 
found tpiite impossible to group together vilhige.s so as more than partially to 
secure this object. The Bet tract is in the hands of a Muhammadan popula- 
tion, belonging to the Rajput, Gtijar, -Jut, Arilin and Awdn tribes ; but the 
villages of the.<e are, as a rule, .so nii.'ted up that, although it may be said that 
one or other ot the tribe.s predominates in a certain portion of the lowlands, we 
could not arrange any .single zail so as to eonsist entirely of villages of the 
same tribe. Muhammadan Rajputs and Jats own most of the Samrala and 
Upper Ludhiana Bet tracts; while in the lower part of Lttdhidna and Jagrd.on 
the Gujars are in a great majority. Amoiig.'t the Jats of tho uplands it was 
in hke manner impossible, except in the case of the Garewhls, whose villages 
are grouped together to the south-we.st of Ludhiana, to arrange the zails hj gots. 
The ]icculiar di.sadvantages under which the system appears to labour 
ill Ludhiana is the weakne.ss of the tribal organization, for I know of no 
JDi.strict where want of union amongst the agricultural population is more 
marked. If villages lie in gTOups, each belonging to one tribe or got, it is 
certain that one or two men will be regarded as tho heads of the tribe or got ; 
but in Ludhiana there is very little tribal feeling anywhere, and almost every 
single lambarddr in each zail was a candidate for tho appointment.” 

The zailddri cess was calculated at oiio per cent, on the land 
revenue at Settlement and up to 1887 was paid from the revenue 
of each village in the zail when each zailddr’s remuneration was 
assigned in the form of an indni out of a single village, in a fixed 
sum for the term of Settlement irrespective of fluctuations in the 
land revenue- A list of the mils in the District ia given 
below 
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LIST OF ZAILS. 


No. 


iTahai'l. 


1 

2 

3 


Name of nail. 


Bahlolpnr 
SaicBowal Kalin... 
Powat 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Kutala 
Utalan 
Mai Mazra 
Bhari 
Kheri 

Lohar Mazra 
Bahawan 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


a' 

a 

cS 

CQ 


Salandi 

Rupalon 

Mohanpur 

Aikolaha. 

Isra 

Dhiro Mazra 
Jabo Mazra 


Total 


24' 

4li 

loj 



16,006 

19,418 

18,732 


Name of thevilla"e, 
from the revenue 
of which fee is 
l)ai(l. 




1581 Bhilloii 
172 Sainsowal Kalan... ' 
185, Powat 


15i 17,100 

13' 15,754 

14, 21,537 

llj 20,805 
17! 17,635 

15; 18,643 

12, 20,530 


IC-S' Kutala 
156 titalan 
211 Mai Mazra 
200! Manupur 
173' Kheri 
182' Bulepur 
201. Bahawan 


7 

18 

13 

15 

11 

4 


250 


16 18b 
17,285 
19,7521 
19,172 
13,4.80 
5,861 
5,730 


100| Purba ... 

171' Bupalon 
191 Mohanpur 
ISO, Bi'r Kishan Singh 
ISO' Ism 

56 Uhiro Mazra .., 
56 Jabo Mazra 


2S8,02S: 2,809 


Prevailing tribes : 
M.=MuhammadaB. 
H.=Hindu. 


M. Jats and Rajputs 
Do. do. 
Ditto witb a few II. 
Jats. etc. 

H. Jats and Rajputs 
H.Jats. ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

H. Jats and M. 

R.ajputs. 

H. Jats. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Exclnded from 




zaildari (Ladhriin 






j 

jdgir) 

0. 

25 

24,810| 

2,800 




Total Tahsil ... 

275 

313,43.S' 

2,809! 


18 


Baliwal 

26 

18,358 

170! 

j Balewal 

19 


Katani Kalan 

18 

17,637 

171, KotKatii7U Roi 

20 


Cbaunta 

24| 

19,251 

IDI Kum Kalan 

1 

21 


Matiwara 

25' 

16,805 

1 172 

I Jtatewara 

22 


Bholapur 

17 

29,286 

! 107 

: Bholapur 

23 


Gill 

12 

17,58Sl 

179 

j Gill 

24 


Sahnewal 

15 

19.9.87. 

i 1.87 

; Sahuewtil 

S5 


Umedpur 

15 

17,748 

174 

i Gmcdpur 

26 


Lalton 

12 

21.550 

213i Kaltou 

27 


Baddowal ... 

16 

21.45s! 

I 213' Paihlowal 

28 


Sunefc 

12 

19,076| 

1 IS.s' Snnet 

29 


Ludhiana ... 

30; 

18,269 

173 

' Tart' Galile^\itl 

30 

□ 

1 

Kasa ’abad 

31 

21,509 

207 

Kuliawal 

31 

n3 

Nurpur 

23 

15,002 

163 

’ Kliera 

32 


Pakha ... 

12 

17,873 

176 

1 Daklia 

33 


Eaipnr 

9 

19,195 

1 104' Raipur 

34 


Shankir 

14 

21,010 

207 

Shankar 

35 


Bntahri 

G 

8,034 

80 

. Hans 

36 


Ghunjrana 

13 

17,278 

172 

:■ Ghunjrana 

37 


Dhulkot 

11 

18,728 

i ISO. Gujarwal 

38 


Fakhowal 

11 

17,267 

! 174 

Lil 

39 


Tajpur 

14 

18.284' I8O: Tajpur 

40 


Latila 

9 

18,778 

I 1S5 

9 Rachhitt 
j 



Total ... , 

881 

420,923 

' 4,140 

1 

j 

i 


H. Jats. 


M. Jats, Rajpfits, 
(lujars, etc. 

H. J.ats. 

M. Kajpnts, Giijars, 
etc. 

Do. 

Do II. Jats. 

H. Jats. 

Do. 

iJo. 

Do. (Garewal g/jl) 
H. Jats (Garewal). 
11. Jats. 

51. Gujars, Eajptits 
and Miscellaneous 
castes. 

Awans. 

M. Gujars, etc. 

II. Jats, etc. 

H. Jats (Garewal) 
H. Jats. 

U. Jats, Kalals, etc. 
H. Jats. 

Do. 

Do. 

H. Jats and M. 

Rajputs. 

H. Jats. 


CHAP. 
III. A. 

General 
Adminis- 
tration and 
Adminis- 
trative 
Divisions- 

Zailddrs. 
lahU 33 of 
Tart E, 
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CHAP, 
in. A. 

General 
Adminis- 
tration and 
Adminis- 
trative 
Divisions. 

Zailddrs, 
Table 33 of 

Part B, 


The lam- 
larddra oi 
Tillage head- 
men. 


No. 

Talisil. 

Name of ^ail. 

!9 

> • 

|i 

|2 

z 

-43 

c 

o 

s 

GQ 

tc 

o • 

a> 

CL O 

CO 

o 

T-S 

Zaihldii foo (fixed). 

Vame oi the Tillage, 
from the reTenue 
of irhich fee is 
paid. 

PreTailing tribes. 
M.= Muhammadan. 
II. = Hindu. 



Excluded from 








~ailddri { 2 mrganaj 








Malaudh 

71 

96,483 



H. Jats. 



Total Tahsil ... 

452 

517,408 

4,146 



41 


Bhundri 

22 

: 17,037 

156 

Gorsian Q a d i r 

M. Gujars, Arains, 





1 


Bakhsh 

Rajputs. 

42 


Sidhwan Bet 

22 

21,466 

100 

Katwal 

H. Jats, Arains, 





1 



Gujars. 

43 


Glialib Kalan 

13 

, 19,873 

1 104 

Ghilih Kalan 

H. Jats, etc. 

44 


Saivaddi 

16 2O,.S20 

1 206 

Jandi 

H. Jats. 

45 


Mandiaiii 

12 

16.910 

' 160 

Aiandiani 

no. 

4fi 


Hana 

S 

17,468 

1 173 

Uans 

no. 

47 


Jagraon 

11 

1 20,040 

1 204 

Mirpur .. 

Do. Gujars, Rajputs, 






1 


etc. 

48 

c 

Kaonko 

1C 

16,000 

j 167 

Kaonke 

H. Jats. 

40 

o 

.-Akhara 

7 

1-1,870 147 

R£mi 

Do. 

50 

w 

to 

Mullah 

P 

13,70r 

i 137 

Malhah 

Do. 

51 


Lakha 

e 

1 10,3031 ISO 

Lakha 

Do. 

52 


Bassihti 

i( 

li 18.700! 187 

Ramgarh Sidiin... 

Do. 

53 


Raikot 

lOi 22,357 

1 178 

Talnandi Eai 

Do. and M, jpdts, 






i 


etc. 

54 


Ak'ilgarh 

n 10,308! 103 

Akalgarh .. 

H. Jats and others. 

55 


Jlohi 

j 

)| 21,136 20S 

Mohi 

H. Jats. 



Total 

17oi 281,105' 2,704 



Tot 

!\l Dia- 

Total zailddri ... 

806 900, 65C' O.Got 






1 






Exclnded from 


1 

: 





eaiUldri 

Of 

; 121,205 O.GoO 





Total 

002jll,ll,05l| 9,050 




Before tlio time of tbo Roo’ular Settlement tbe lamharddrs 
■were a stronLi; body, well paid and selected as really leading 
members of the agricultural class ; ljut in the inquiry which was 
then made their numher avis more than doubled. Even yet the 
]uiy is genera.lly A'eiy fair in the Dhiiia; but in many Bet villages 
luiiihai'dxi'.^ recei’\m as little as Es. 2 to 3 a year, and there is often 
veiy little to distingui.sh them from the rest of the proprietary 
body. Not one in a hundred keeps a horse or pony ; and their 
sole idea of duty to Government is that they must realise the 
revenue and their oAvn allowance. In fact until about 1880 the first 
of those duties tvas i-elegated to the jmtwdri, who regularly 
accompanied the lamharddrs when taking the money to the Tahsil, 
in case it might be mi.sappropriated. It is, perhaps, a sign of 
progieys tluit^ the authority of the lamharddrs, such as it was, is 
daily diminishing; but a further tveakoningis likely to lead to much, 
adniini^tiative inconvenience. In many villages the sharers, though 
perfectly able to pay their revenue, neglect to do so, well knowing 
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that the lambarddrs will get into trouble, and the latter Has at best 
a very clumsy remedy against defaulters. A proposal was made 
in 1896 by the Deputy Commissioner that the number of lambarddrs 
in the Bet should be reduced. The principle was accepted by 
Government and is to be acted on as the posts fall vacant. The 
subjoined hst shows the number of zailddrs, sitfed 'poshes, lambar- 
ddrs and chatikiddrs in the District in 1903 : — 



ZAILDARS’ ANZfrAL 
PAT. 

SUFED POSHES* 
ANNUAL PAY. 

Lambardars* annual 

PAY. 

VlLtAGK CHAUKl 

daub’ momihlt 

PAY. 

Taesil, 

No. 

Max. 

Min. 

No. 

Mfix 

Min. 

No. 

Max. 

Min, 

No. 

Max 

Min, 

Lndhiana ... 

23 

213 

80 

5-1 

30 

20 

1,341 

5 p. c. 

on land 
of the 

revenue 

village. 

464 

3 

2 

Jagraon ... 

15 

208 

137 

30 

30 

20 

557 

217 

3 

2 

Samrala ... 

17 

210 

so 

33 

30 

20 

750 



236 

3 

2 

Total Bs. ... 

So 

... 

9,659 

117 


2,740 

2,648 

54,709 

917 

... 

... 


(Avera 

head). 

ge per 

176 


... 

23 

... 

• 


... 

... 

... 


Of the three Tahsils Ludhiana would appear to be inconve- 
niently large. But the whole of the Malaudh is held in 

jdgir by the family of the j!^Ialaudh Sardars, the land revenue of 
their estates being Es. 85,077. The revenue and cesses are ordi- 
narily paid by the lambarddrs to theyc({7i'/’(?(X;’s themselves. This 
arrangement for direct collection is a convenience to the people 
and lessens the land revenue collection work of the Tahsfl materially. 

There are at present (1904) three estates under the Court of 
Wards, namely, those of — 

(1) Gur Bachan Singh of Kotla Ajner, which consists of 30 
acres only with an income of Es. 1,154. The liabilities 
of the estate are about Es. 14,000. 

(2) The late Sardar Mahtab Singh of Ladhran,- who had no 
landed property. The jdgir brings in Es. 8,980 an- 
nually and the liabilities are nearly Es. 26,000. 

(3) Dalfp Singh of Ladhran, who has an estate of 77 acres. 

His income is Es. 3,704 and his liabilities about 
Es. 14,000. 

Ludhiana is the head-quarters of the 1st Division, Sirhind 
Canal, with an Executive Engineer, who is under the control of 
the Superintending Engineer at Ambala- The District Superintend- 
ent of Police is under the Deputy Inspector-General, Eastern 
Circle, at Lahore. The Grand Trunk Eoad and public buildings. 
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together "with certain other roads in the District, are under the 
Executive Engineer, Jullundur Division. The forest plantation 
(see above page 153), is under the De^Duty Conservators, Bashahr 
Division. The rail-ways in the District are controlled from Saharan- 
pur. For Post Offices and Telegraphs see page 167. 


Section B— Justice. 

The District Judge of Ludhiana is under the control of the 
Divisional Judge of the Ambala Division. There is a Sessions 
House at Ludhiana with a Court room and suffi,cient accommodation 
for the Sessions Judge. 

A system of village panchayats was introduced into certain 
villages in this District in 1896, Rules of procedure, based on the 
Ambala rules were framed, in the first year no less than 1,325 cases, 
invol-ffing Rs. 56,360, were settled by these bodies. After that, 
however, the number of cases decided annually by the jpanchayats 
gradually dwindled, and since 1900 no cases have been brought 
before them. 

The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Gordon Walker: — 

“ I have already (see p. 74 supra) considered the character and 
disposition of the various tribes which composes the rural population of 
the District; and I hope I have mads it plain that the mass of the people 
are quiet, contented and law-abiding. The exceptions are the Gujars, 
perhaps the Rdjputs, the criminal tribes of Harnis, &c., and to these I 
may add the rabble of the towns. I do not think that the people of the 
District have a predilection for any specinl form of crime, most of the 
serious offences coming under the heads of theft and burglary. The 
Gujars in the Bet do a good deal of cattle-lifting. The Gujars are from 
of old turbulent, and a large portion of them either actually engage in crime 
or are on the side of the criminals; but there are at present many respect- 
able men of the tribe. The Rajputs do not go beyond grumbling. The 
Hdrnis, Baurias and other professional criminal classes are not showing 
many signs of regeneration under our rule, and to their account a great 
deal of the crime of the District must be set down. Even with them the 
amount of crime is not more than normal, and the District will compare 
favourably with most in the province. There is a daily increasing love 
for litigation, which is most strongly developed amongst the Jats. The 
most petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and both parties freely 
use suborned witnesses to support their claims. The ordinary honest 
peasant appears quite to change his character when he comes into our 
Courts ; but this is perhaps not to be mentioned as a feature peculiar to 
this District.” 

A luminous note on the Tribal Law and Custom of the District 
•will be found in Mr. Gordon Walker’s Settlement Report 
p. 287. ' ^ 

There are four Honorary Magistrates in Ludhiana city and 
five in the rest of the District. The City Magistrates sit in 
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benches of two. Bench A sitting for the first half of the month 
and Bench B for the second. 

For the jurisdiction poAvers, &c.j of the Honorary Magistrates 
see Table 33 of Part B. 

There are 4 Barristers practising in Ludhiana besides 19 
pleaders and 9 muJchtdrs. There are 93 petition- writers, of whom 
22 are first grade. 

The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar. Sub- 
Registrars are stationed at Jagraon and Samrala for those two 
Tahsils. The Sub-Registrar at Ludhiana is concerned with the 
whole of the Ludhiana Tahsil with the exception of 54 villages, 
chiefly in the Jangal tract, where Sirdar Badan Singh, C.S.I., 
performs the duties of Sub-Registrar. Besides the Sub-Registrars, 
each Tahsildar is ex-officio joint Sub-Registrar of his Tahsil. 


Section C.— Land Revenue. 

It is in many cases impossible to class a village satisfactorily 
under any one of the ordinary recognised forms of tenure. The 
primary division of right betAveen the main sub-divisions of the 
village often follows one form, while the interior distribution 
among several proprietors folloAVS another form. Frequently the 
forms vary within different sub-divisions of the same village. 

■ The Jcharpanch deserves mention as a groAvth of our system. 
He is a sharer Avho has acquired a reputation for cleverness and for 
knowing law, and has probably sharpened his Avits by hanging 
about our courts. Ho is invariably in opposition to the laraharddrs 
and to Government ; but his advice is taken on all matters by 
indiAuduals or by the whole community. Any one wishing to 
institute a case consults him, and he is ahvays ready to sirggest to 
a sharer some cause of quarrel Avith his neighbour. The Muirpanch 
is in fact the village mischief-maker, and everybody’s business is his. 
The folloAving fignres show the classification adopted by Mr* 
Gordon Walker at the recent Settlement and that given in the Land 
Revenue Report of 1900-1901. In the paragraphs which follow AviU 
be found his remarks upon the Settlement figures ; 


Tenure. 

1 L.\sT Settlement. j 

1 1900-1901. 

Villages 

Share- 

holders. 

Acres. 

Villages. 

Share- 

holders. 

Acres. 

Zaminddris held by individuals 
Zamlnidri village communities 
Pnttiddri ditto ... 

Bhdyachdra ditto 

Mixed or imperfect pattiddri or 
bhdyachdra, 

. . ( Forests 

vernment waste ... i other 

Total ... ... 

5 

22 

*9 

47 

813 

5 

3S0 

545 

7,428 

88,347 

1.627 

7,857 

4,513 

55,640 

812,160 

276 

78 

1 49 

1 S62 

1,070 

123,127 

15,568 

875,007 

001 

90,705 

882,157 

on 

1J4,197 

890,575 


f uojab GoTernment Notification. No, 967i dated 23tb October 1891, 
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“These figures show the forms of village tenures in the District according 
to the accepted definition of the terms zavnnddri, bhdyachdra and pattiddri. 
But little information as to the real constitution of the villages is to be derived 
from this classification, if indeed it is not distinctly misleading. In the form 
of statement'll I read that a hhdyachdra village is one ‘ in which possession 
is the measure of right in all lands/ but I believe that for right we ought to 
read liability ; and that the distinction comes to be a mere question of the 
manner in which the assessment is distributed for the time being on shares. 
This makes a very material difference, for in numbers of villages, although the 
shares have become obsolete to this extent that they are not used for distribut- 
ing the assessment, the village common land and the receipts from it are 
still divided according to them. Again, almost every village has got some 
area, however small, of common land, in the receipts of which the community 
participate, and this fact makes the tenure ‘ imperfect.’ 

“ The purest form of the village community is that in which the proprie- 
tors are or keep up the fiction of being descended from a common ancestor, 
and of this type there are only a few villages in the District, belonging mostly to 
Edjputs. I have explained in § 50 the manner in which most of the Jat villages 
were founded by several famihes, which generally belonged to different gots 
or subdivisions. The land was in the first instance divdded according to 
shares (called hal or plough) a number of these being assigned to each family 
according to strength. The hal differed according to locality, but was as 
much as it was estimated that a pair of oxen could plough. Under native 
rule revenue was realized in kind or by cash on the area of certain crops; but 
the people retained these customary shares and used them in the distribution 
of common receipts and in payment of fines, cesses, &c. The subject will 
be more fully discussed in the second part of this report ; but I may state the 
result generally to be that under our rule, owing to improvements in the land, 
transfers, &c., the shares have been generally abandoned as a measure of 
liability for Government revenue, but retained as a measure of right in the 
village common property and of liability fur casual demands (e.g., malba). 
The native States around (Patiala, Jind, Kabha andMiiler Kotla) have followed 
our example and substituted a cash demand for revenue taken in kind; but it 
is everywhere distributed on the shares {halsdr}). It is only in the Bet and in 
a very few Dhaia villages of this District that the people have of their own 
free will adhered to tlie shares under our rule. There is no vdlago that I know 
of in which the land was originally occupied piecemeal without a formal 
division according to shares. The original distribution is generally most 
elaborate, the whole area having been divided into blocks according to quahty 
and each sharer getting his portion in each block. Sometimes the land of 
each subdivision is separate, and there i.s then this same arrangement amongst 
the sharers inside of it. I should say then that the villages were aU pattiddri 
(or zammddri) in their origin; but that in most the shares had fallen out of 
use for purposes of defining the liabilities of the sharers.” 

The subdivisions of villages are tarafs in some of the larger villages, pattis 
in most ; and inside of these thulds. The proprietors of a thiUd are generally of 
the same got and often the descendants of a common ancestor. Each thuld will 
be found divided into ploughs (lial), which may be cither pakkaor kachcha, the 
former representing the ori^nal distribution of land, and the latter subsequent 
partition; but the size of the plough now merely depends on the number of 
sharers in the subdmsion, and it may or may not be the same for the whole 
village. Thus the land of a village maybe dirided equally between two pattis, 
and subdivided inside one into 20 and inside the other into 25 ploughs. 

(DBsaalBo parsB. 103 wad 104 of tha 'Directions to Bettiemeat OffioerB,’ Barkley'a 
Edition, * ^ 
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In most villages there are lands held by persons who are not members of CHAP, 
the village community, ndio jwssess no share in the common lauds, and who are IlbC- 
called mdlikan qahza. Many of them hold small religious endowments onlv. Land 

Mr. Gordon Walker tints cliscnssed the ayeirtg'e .size of liolding’s : Revenue. 

'MVith the Assessment Ileixu-ts I submiited statoimiitsshowirir average P™," 

Size or tlie proprietary and cultivating lioluuigs, but tlicse, as i poiiiteu out, tenancy hold- 
are quite unreliable. The holdings were ot the klicd'iuui (register of tenancy inprs- 
holdings), and calculations bused on Them are necessarily vakiele'S, Thus A 
and B hold land separately, having divided it ;;nd also have .some in common. § 42. ’ ’ ’ 

A has mortgaged a couple of fields to two otlier ju-ojuietors and B may have lable 380/ 
done the same. Bach of these facts is shown as a sejuirate holding. Or, 
again, a proprietor cultivates his own land, and has also rented land from 
another ; and he would appear both as a pro])net(,ir and as a tenant. I have 
now done niy best to find out wh.at the acuial size of the holdings in the 
different tahslls is. I have taken the total of all laud ciiltivated by })roprietors, 
whether it is their own or that of proprietors, and divided this by the total 
number of proprietors, whose names appear in the kkeivaf. Only those are 
shown as tenants who do not oum hmd. The result is tis Jollows ; — 


Tassil. 

! 

KriKWjxiuRs. 

jocti rAM V Ti-'.vams, 

TK.V.lNTS-AT.WItL, 

A'o. 

] Area 

'Cultivated. 

1 

Xo. 

1 

] Area 
cultivated. 

( 

.Vrea 

cultivated. 

Samrala 

■ 2-2 t:i7 

1 130,500 

1.0.50 

' 1,1 Ou 

2.3SS C.,S10 

Lndhiiina 

ol,oOS 

1 331,-100 

3.01.1.J 

11 5S2 

0,21-9 21.117 

Jagraoa ,.. 

at), {JOS 

' 211, 5v9 

l,>i55 

11,352 

3,191 ' 0,759 

Total 

100,533 

079,305 

0.S17 

1 

27,091 

10,<ISS i 35,022 


“ Thus the average area to every cultivating proprietui', who is liable for 

Government revenue is, for the u hole District, b acres, hi .Jagiaon lahsil it 

is 8 acres, and in the Jaugal Circle of Ludhiana, D or 10. Eviay khcn:afddr 
is not necessarily the head of a family, for he may be unmarried; but lie is in 
every case an owner of land in liis own right.” 

In lPOl-02 the figures were— total area cultivated 767,285 ; total 
number of owners 47(3, l'G7 ; tenants free of rent 4,852; ic-’iiuancc tenants 
31,807 ; tenants-at-wlll 251,024. 


Petty village grants made to village menials and otlieis 
assume varions forms. The most common is a revenne-free grant, 
but this is by no means the only foi'in. Sometimes the land is leased 
to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on eouditioii of ]iayuieiit of 
revenue only ; sometimes the otviier cultivates and pays the revenue 
making over the produce to the grantee; tvhile occasional] \' the 
grant consists of the lights of propeity in the land, which, subject 
to the usual incidents, sucli as ]’es[)onsibility lor revenue and the 
like, vest in the person performing ccitain spoedied seivices at 
such time and for so long as he performs them. Tliese grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of, or in payment for, services rendered to attendants at temples, 
mosques, glirines, or village rest-houses so long as they perfoim, 


Petty Tillage 
graats. 
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tlie duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy 
men, teachers at religious schools, and the like. 

In every village there is a common fund {malba) managed by the 
lauiharddru. There were formerly various sources from which money came 
into this — 

(1) . Eeceipts from sale of produce of the common land, and rents jtaid 
fur cultivation of it. 

(2) . Atn'iji, or a ccss levied on the liouscs of the artizans and sometimes 
of the shopkeepors, at the rate generally of Re. 1 per annum on each shop or 
house. 

-^3). ’Dharat OT tuhVi. Whenever grain wa.s .sold iu the village it was 
weighed by tiie tala who cliarged at a certain rate on each transaction, and 
credited a portion of these receijAa to tJie village fund. 

(4). There has always been a good deal C'f expetiditiire from the common 
fund, principally on ivoding fa qirs and utlier holy men ; and, as this generall}’’ 
exceeds the receipts, a collection lias to be made from the sharers. The 
second and third sources of income have survived iu only a few villages ; and 
with the spread of cultivation the lir.'^t di.ies nut remain in many. In the 
eastern villag-es the funds are invarialdy rui.-'cd iu the following way. The 
hniiharih'irs have die power of incurriug expenditure as necessary, getting the 
money from Seine a].ipoiuted shop, and the account is made up once or twice 
<i year, the sharer' being emiiled ti.i have it explained to them. The amount 
spent is then collected hy a h'te/i/* or coufrilaitioii from the sharers. In some 
villag'e.s tlie proprieO.ir.s httve .allowed the I'nnhardi'o:^ to realize a small percent- 
age on the laud revetuie t.ir this jjuvp'.i^e. and the latter are then responsible 
fur the whole expenditure. In <a few villages to the we.st (Jagriioii and 
I’akhowid) is still re.dized ; hut the proprietors generally prefer to 

divide the lvceipt■^, keeping the pnljlic accoiiur .'e['arace in tlie matiner described 
above. W hen co3l.^ide!•alJ]e sums are now and tigain realized by the stile of 
wood on tlie cotiiiuon laud, this same coiif'e is followed. In the Jangal 
villages, the whole village expenses tire jiatd by d'lnrat, or fees on sales of 
grain, the traiijactions in those jiar'i' being much more considerable than in 
tJie eastern villages, L'ispntes tihotu tlie vilhige fund are cunstanf, and the 
endeavour is everywhere tis deprive the lanthardarv uf the jtower to spend 
money fur any pnrpri=e. I he sharcr.s are usually put up by soiuo knowing 
one to i|ucsiinn this right, and the mauagement of tlio common fund becomes 
a standing cause of ijuarrel. 

EaKLY St'.TTt.EMEXrs. 

In the A'iu-i-Akliari'D \vo liavo under the head of ” Tribute and Taxes " 
a complete account of tlic great emperor’s revenue, system, and some reference 
to tho.,?e that laid preceded it. 'JTie mini.ster.s, Tudtir Alai and Aluzallar Khiin, 
between the Itith and 24th years ol tlie gloriou.s reign elaborated a .scheme for 
lixiiig the laud revenue of the cm]nre, and h,ir giving security to the husbaiid- 
uiau, which i' nearly as complete as our own. One standard chain and bigah 
were lir.'t introduced ; tlien land was chi'^ilied into foahj or cultivated every 
hiivve^r. end ]'f niuiij, rh' char, hnnjrr (Gladwin’s spelling!, fallow and arable 
wu'te. The average produce of each crop was then struck from tlic estimated 
value uf the yield of three classes of jnolrj or regularly cultivated land; and of 
tins 011 “-! bird was taken as the Govermricnt due, all extra cesse.s bcino" at the 
same time stopped, and salaries to be paitl in cash from the imperial treasury 
being fixed for the oilicials, who had before iliac lived on the people. From 

•h Gladwin’B Translation, VoJ. I, Fart III. 
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the 25th year of the reign a ten-years’ settlement was introduced, the value of 
the Government share in each crop being taken at the average of the preceding 
ten years. Elaborate instructions were at tlie same time torinulated for the 
guidance of the collectors { A-iiiiIijn::ur«) and subordinate agency. 'I'lie asses.s- 
ment was apparently a fluctuating luie, the rmc.-,- vn a ops being fi.xed fur tho 
period ; but the people were alhjwed to jiay in kind if iliey cliu-.e. Thu I’ates 
were uniform subas or provinces; and no sjiecial inloi-inaiiou i< to bo obtained 
about this District in particular, as it is tnad(> iij) of several of tlie o-'l iiinhdtn 
of the Sirhitid sarh'ir or division, of wln'cli the whole land rei'enuc is .set down 
at Es. 40,00,U00 (16,07,90,.5 10 d(??/i.s). Tables are given in the A’in of the 
rates collected on every crop during a period of I'.l years from a hujuh of foolej 
or cultivated land in each suha. Wheat paid genei-ally from Hs. 1 to 2 a 
higah; gram, Ac., from S annas to lie. <; pondu sugarcane from Es. 4-8 to 5 ; 
other cane from Ks. 2 to 3 ; cotton from l{s. 1-8 to ;j ; puLses and millets {moth, 
mihig, joicdr, &c.), from 4 annas to Ke. 1. It was not to lie ex[iected that any 
more particular information as to the asse.ssmeiiTs paid by villages or tracts 
300 years ago would be forthcoming ; ami, as the etniuiry was but partially 
under cultivation, and the pn-escig vdlag-es did not then exist til all or their 
limits have much changed since then, it would scarcely be of much u.^e even if 
available. The rates fixed tire, however, intcre.sting. 


It is impo.ssible to say to wliat c.xtent the system of Ahbar was maintained 
by his .succes.sors ; but the administration of the revenue must have suffered in 
tho general disorganization rif the government niuler the later ein]>erors ; and 
in all parts it came to bo a struggle between the collectors and the iiayers of 
revenue, the former trying to take as much, and the latter to give as little as 
they could. The custom of leasing a larce tract of outlying terriiviry to some 
person of importance, who paid a fixed sum annually, and’ made hi^ own 
arrangement for collection {iiiusf<ijiy or zamtnddr) inust have been ieci‘gni/.ed 
even in A k bar’s time, for the western tuahulti ot th.e rh-ivtc; were r.lways held 
by the Eais on tlie.re terms. 'I'hc Plnllkian an.d .Mahtr Kotla chtei', t"u, were 
originally lessees, and held their terrirorie.s subject to the juiviuent of what 
was really an anriutd tribute. 'ITie muttdjir was liable to ]iay tlie sn.m so 
fixed, but was otherwise independent ; and it was only when Jtc withheld 
payment that the imperial authorities interfered. 

The mustdjir, if his circle cif villaires was small, took a .'hare of the 
produce from the cultivator, or sometime^ cash rent=. on particular ero;is : but 
generallv, as he lield a large tract, lie .sublet it in .smaller circle- to other- who 
dealt direct with the cultivators. The ea-tern parts of the Di-tricr ere at hiv-t 



of leasing /urnn# or circles of vilhme.s spread. 1 he prmcij 
assic^neo in this District tv.as die Hai uf l^aikut. ^ Tlic faimU ^^lt i a e\v 

villages, but cri-iduallv extended tlieir boundaries, umlertauing the ret eiiue 

management ^called A-i(E.fnwUif outlying eircles of viihnres us the got ernor 

of Sirliitid control of tlieni ; till lIiKiJly tlu'V liold inoiot lan i.. “ t ii. ^ am 

a good part of the Ferozeporo I'istrict. 1 ue Idalaudli S.ii ' at-, ir>e ot leis u 
the Phulkiaii stock, had al-o a lea.se, and paid rnbure to 
a share of 

less note, 

direct hu" I'ae 

ip>t of p'jNVor ill tins 

country; and wo find that, as tlie nnpeniu -•““‘''P'.' h 

’ - ■ dnle the vi!lagcs_ directly 

As an ration tlie fullo-ing 


itkiaii stock-, Had ai-o a ie;i.'e, aau [i.i-L , 

of the produce from the liu-bandmeu. T’here were oihei vm, 
i, such as the Garcwal (Tiaudhri- of Eaipur and Gupinial, vu 


(sht i>3 ot 

1)0 liad a 

small circle of villagc.s, and paid revenue direct nU" tin impel lal ttea-ury. 
The ability to realize the revenue has ale ays been tne test 

‘and wo find that, as th.o imperial autlionrv tnvw 
ffiustajirs were less regular in their '[layiaents ; 
assessed wotild only pay when forced to. 
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Incidents that took place about 1740 A.D. may be recounted. The Eai 
(ICallui) was not paying up his revenue regularly, and informed the suha or 
governor of Sirhind that he could not realize from the villages. This was 
reported at Dellii, and Ali Muhammad Eohilla was sent to bring the people 
to order. He marched out of Ludhiana towards -Tagraon, putting to death 
l'imuar.}ars here and there liy way of examjde ; but he soon found that it was 
tlie lltd himself who had created the difficulty and incited the people to with- 
hold payments. Ali Aluhamniad then turned on the Eai, and, tvith the 
assi, stance of the Phulkiiins, chased him out of the country. 

An account of the manner in which the country was partitioned on tha 
disruption of the empire and the fall of Sirhind (A.D. 1768] has already been 
given. The v esterii portions of the District were already in the possession of 
the Eais and of the Malaudh Sardars, who between them held the greater 
part of the Ludhiana and Jagrdon Tahsils ; while Samrala and some of the 
Avestern villages of Ludhiana, which laid hitherto been under the direct revenue 
management of the governor of Sirhmd, were seized on in groups by a 
number of petty isikli cliiefs front acro.ss the Sutlej, 'hhe only difference 
that the change made to the Eais and to the Alalaudh Sardars was that they 
ceased to pay tribute- d'lio petty chiefs from the Munjha brought with them 
then’ system, if such it may be called, of revenue ; and when in 1806-09 A.D., 
Maharaja Eanjtt Singh extended his territories to this side of the river, 
annexing all the country held by tlie Eais, and absorbing several of the potty 
chiefs, tills may be said to have been introduced all over the District. Banjit 
Singh divided his conquests between himself and the Kapurthala, Lddwa, 
L'iibha and Jiiid chiefs in the manner described in Section B, Oh. I, p. 21. The 
greater part was either retained by himself or given to the first of these. The 
expression system of revenue- litts Ijeen used above, but it may be said of the 
Sikhs as rulers, whether in the Eunjab proper or in the Mtllwa, that their 
system was to exact as much from the cultivator as was possible without 
making him throw up his land. No one will claim for Eanjit Singh the 
reputation of a mild and benevolent, ruler. On the contrary the careless 
nuinner in which he leased out tracts of country along with the revenue 
payers inhabiting tliem to the man who wa>. willing to give most, or to some 
Worthless court favourite, showed that ho had a ccmipleto disregard for the 
welfare of his subjects. It was only when Ijy some happy chance a really 
enlighteued ruler of the stamp of Sawan Mai was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of a portion of his con([uests that any consideration was shown for the 
people. The chiefs, great and small, pursued the same object as the Mdhar4ja, 
i.e., to get what tliey couhl out (4’ the peasantry ; and the only restraining 
intluence was the fear of losing the revenue-payers. Land was then plentiful 
and cultivators scarce, so- that there was the danger of a chief driving away 
his villagers into the territories of a neighbour who was not quite so bad. In 
effect the chiefs were landbrds who exacted from their tenants the utmo.st 
that they could witlir-ut driving them away. There was a strong feeling on 
the })art of the ])easantry that they Lad a right to cultivate tbe land, and it 
was only the most extreme tyranny that would separate them from it ; but on 
the other Land the demands of the chief on the produce were limited solely bv 
his own discretion. 


vakils- held i]w i.rr.iunn of ."qlinewul, paying R.s. 1,00,000 per anuu: 
and J:iM a<i ir Klui-iuJ >p gh held about 150 villages in dilferei 
I'hese le>:5L'e> inutie tlieir 


Maharaja Eaujit Singli leased the territory reserved for himself in circles 
of villages, tile ]es-.ces being changed from time to time. I'hus the family of the 

lum for it; 
ent places. 

o"’ti arrangements with the vilhiges year by 
}ear, gejieuiliy Lakiug care to leave a margin of about one-fourth as profit 
on wliat they j aid into the Lahore treasury. For some villages a cash 
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demand was fixed, in others a share of the produce was taken or the cash 
value of the Grovernment share was determined by appraisement. The 
Kapurthala (Ahluwhlia) chief had a large tract of country on this side of the 
river, nearly the whole of the Jagraon Tahsil : and the method of fixing the 
assessment in his possession may be taken as a sample and appears to have been 
as follows. The Tahsildar went from village to village every year, and first 
made an offer to the lamhardurs of the assessment at a certain sum fur that 
year (this method being known as iinishakha.'<ul. This was otten accepted; but 
if not, a valuation of the Government share of the jiroduce for the year was 
made by a committee selected from the respectable lamharddrs of the neigh- 
bourhood. For the Rabi harvest an apiiraiseinent (kanj of the value of the 
yield from each field was made when the crop was ripe ; and for the Kharif 
fixed cash rates were generally applied. The resulting as.sessment for the 
year was seldom exacted in full, notwithstanding the free use of the various 
recognized methods of toifuro ; and large balances were generally allowed to 
accrue. The lesser Sikh chiefs took a share of the produce in the Rabi, and 
■ ' cash revenue according to 


Crop. 


Race per acre. 


the 

were 


Cane 

Maize, cotton ... 
Charri, moth, Seo. 
Carrots and other 
poppy, &o. 


vegetables, 


Es. 

a. 


Es. 

a. 

U 

0 

to 

20 

0 

7 

0 

to 

10 

0 

1 

4 

to 

3 

4 

5 

0 


(fixed). 



vators on the ;:nhti crops were as shown in the 
fixed for a kachcha bicj'ih or ghuman, which varied 
the District, each chief having his own standard, 
been taken at one-third of the Government .standard. 
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The rate at which the chief reahzed his share of the produce was 
generally one-third of the grain and one-fourth of the straw. The share of the 
grain was often fixed as high as half. The Kai.s are said to have only' taken 
one-fourth grain, and their rule is still s[x)ken of with regret. One would 
have thought that with rates fixed so high the peasant would have little left 
for his maintenance ; but besides the regular revenue there were the usual 
dues in cash or in kind, paid to the chief or to the harpies who represented him 
in his dealings with the people. It was impossible that the cultivator should 
pay out of his produce all that he was .supposed to ; and his main resource 
was pilfering from the field or grain heap before di^'ision. The saying balaie 
lutaie applied with equal effect to both parties. There were about a dozen 
dues levied in cash under some absurd pretence or other ; and, if we add to 
this that the chief quartered his men and horse.s on the villagers, and that the 
latter had to contribute their labour gratis whenever called upon to do so, we 
may imagine that the lot of the husbandman was not a happy one, and that 
he could scarcely call his life his own. It will require a trainmg for several 
generations to efface the results of a sy'stem like this, and to convince the 
people that such a thing as honesty is possible in the relation between Govern- 
ment and the revenue-payers. 


In 1 835 we acquired in the manner described in Chapter I, B, p. 22, a small 
portion of territ(jry round Ludhiana and Bas-ian, in all 74 tdllages. These villages that 
were managed in nmeh the ."ame way as the sunounding native territory' for lapsed in 
four years T then a summary cash assessment was fixed for three years ; and v d o n 

finally in 1842 a Settlement was made for twenty years, apparently by the ipalitj, 
assistant political officers. Captain Mills, Messrs. Vansittart and Edgeworth. $ 187. ’ 
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CHAP. There is no English report of this Settlement, which was probably more or 
less of a regular one on the model of those of the North-West Proymcesj and 
Land fnjm § 71 of Mr. Davidaun’s report (written in 1853) it appears that 

Eevenne. none was submitted. A complete vernacular record with maps was made 
British Set- I'evised when the rest of the District came under Settlement 

tlement of in 1850, and the assessments of 1842 were at the same time reduced where 
villages that necessaiT, enhancements being deferred till the expiry of the full term of the 
1835^'^ original Settlement. Seventy-one villages, which had paid Es. 75,680 in 
1842, had their assessment reduced to Hs. 74,893. Three villages were not 
assessed in 1842, because held revenue-free. It will be seen from this that 
the assessment of 1842 differs but slightly from that fixed after revision. 


Summary The rest of the District came into onr hands after the Sutlej campaign 

asaessmenis, of 1845-46, and a summary assessment was fixed by the first Deputy Commis- 
•‘'inner. Captain Larkin.s, who held charge from 1846 to 1849, Sir Gr. 
TFaiker, s. R., Campbell, who succeeded him, completing such work as remained to be done. 
§ 188. The only guide for the assessing officer was the amount collected from each 

village by our predecessors; and this was ascertained, so far as possible, for a 
period of five years from the old papers, statements of leading men, &c. A 
very liberal deduction was made from the results arrived at in favour of the 
people, the amount of this varying from three to six annas in the rupee. The 
jdgtr villages wore excluded from these ojterations, and the jdgirddrs were 
allowed to continue their collections as before, till alter the annexation of the 
Punjab ill 1849, when it was decided that a ca.'h demand should be offered 
to all villages alike. The assessments of the Summary Settlement were 
accepted readily ; and, considering the data on wliich they were founded, 
worked wonderfully. A few tillages became disorganized, probaliy otving to 
the change of system, and rediiction.s had to bo made here and there; but 
the people welcomed a fixed demand, and this need not excite our surprise 
when we think of what they had borne under our predecessors. It is usual to 
contrast the elasticity of native systems of revt-ime with the rigidity of ours ; 
but it was the coupiloto want of fixity that made the Sikh systtun a curse to 
the country. The best ivay of forming an idea of the fairness of the summary 

assessment as a whole is to 
observe the extent to which it 
was necessary a few years after 
to revise it in the Pegular 
Settlement. The marginal 
figures arc taken from Mr. 
Barnes’ review of the Regular 
Settlement, Appendix A, 
which shows the final result 
after he had made some alter- 
ations in Mr. Davidson’s new 
assessments. As noticed above, t\iG jdgir villages wore excluded from the 
summary assessment, and this .statement mcludes tho jagirdars’ estimate of 
their previous collections. 


Tahsil. 

•VsSESSUtNT. 1 


Summarj or | 

jagirdaro’ esti- 
matp. 

j Regular. 

1 

per cont. 

Pakhowal . 

2,8S,U1 

2.55.050 

11 

Jagraon 

1,71,334 

l,i;8,:l.S3 

3 

Liidhiina .. 

2,4(;,7S0 j 

2,4-M50 

2 

Sainrala 

2,:W,338 

2,50,108 

20 

Total 

10,45,590 

1 9,25,000 

11 


The Eegnlar 
Settlement of 
1850. 

Gordon 
Walker, 8. R , 
§189. 


The Regular Settlement operations commenced in 1850 ; and the assess- 
ments were announced between that and 1 853. They were framed under the 
regulations of the time and the histructiuiis of the North-Western Provinces 
Board of Revenne, embodied in the “ Directions to Settlement Officers.” 
'I'he edition of this work then in force lays diiwii the rule “ that the Dovern- 
ment should not demand more than twu-thii’ds of what may be expected to 
be the net produce to the proprietor during the term of Settlement, leaving 
to the proprietor one-third as his profits and to cover tho cost of collec- 
tion.” In §§ 40 and 41 of his report, Mr. Davidson haa given an account 
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of liow his calculations were worked out. There was a very elaborate classi- 
fication of soils^ each Tahsil was considered by farqanas (of which there were 
19), and the villages of each pargajia were divided into three classes 
accorduig to cjuality. In each class of villages the rent for every crop and 
soil was calculated ; in the case of the Klwrif cash rents (zalti) , which were 
actually in use for the principal crops and had been taken by our jnedecessors, 
giving the necessary data. Fur crops on which the rent was ordinarily taken 
in kind a rate of yield as a.->certained from exj)erunont and inquiry was assumed, 
the proprietor’s share calculated at the iirevailing rate of rent in kind, 
and the value of this worked out at the average of tlie prices ctirrent for ten 
years. The rental of each village was the total of the rents of each crop and 
soil. For the Kharif harvest the rental calculated was very little out, if at 
all. The rates assumed do not vary much fi-uir. pargana to pargana, and 
there were the old Sikh zahti rates to go on besides existing cash rates of rent ; 
the estimates of yield are much less reliable. As a rule the irrigated rates 
are much too low j and, althcuigh the cultivation may have improved, it 
cannot have dune so to the extent that a comparison of the ])apers of the 
retdsed and those of the Regular Settlement would indicate. As to the pro- 
portion of the gross produce taken to represent the iiroprietor’s share, part of 
§ 9of the Chief Coinmissioner’s review of the Report (“the equitableness of the 
rate, &c.”) appears to have been written under a misapprehension, and 
indeed is scarcely intelligible. 'I'lio rate adopted as proprietor’s share was 
one-third of the gross produce in the uplands and two-lifths in the Bet ; and 
of this rental two-thirds was taken as the share of Government, that is, as tho 
revenue rate ya??ia. Mention of the prices current used in tho estimates of 
Regular Settleinent will be found elsewhere, but it may be stated here that 
the prices fixed, though warranted by the information then at the disposal of 
the Settlement Ofiicer, were too high for tho following ten years (1850-60), 
wliich was a period of very low prices. 

The inquiries made at tho revision of Settlement showed that the 
weak point of these calculations of the rental was tho produce estimate, the 
rates of yield not being carefully determined ; but even with this the rentals 
were very near the truth in most eases. From them a deduction was next 
made in favour of tho proprietor. Under the instructions (ptoted above this 
would be one-third; but in § 48 Jlr. Davidson says that he adhered to no ab- 
stract rule, but adjusted his demand to that “ prevailing in tho pargana,” 
which would be the summary /ama. The balance, after making this reduc- 
tion from the I’ental, was the revenue rate imsessment. Having got his 
revenue rate assessment for each village the Settlement Officer used it as a 
guide in assessing, but did not adhei'O to it tit all closely, the total of his actual 
assessments being considerably below it and only 58 per cent, of his estimated 
rental. 

In §§ 9 to 31 of his review Mr. Barnes gives an account of Mr. 
Davidson’s assessments for each Tahsil (there wero then four) . Those of 
Pakhowal Tahsil Mr. Barnes considered moderate, and few complaints were 
made to him. Pakhowiil comprised the lower part of the present Ludhiana 
Tahsil, with the Akalgarh and Bassian pargana of Jagraon. Tho Malaitdh 
jagir had nut been before assessed, ’ihe details given in tho review for 
this pargana shew that in k]idl>a villages tho suiumaiv assessment of 
Rs. 1,67,647 was raised to Rs. 1,79,425 ; while in theyagir villages a nominal 
summary as.sessment^ wliicli liHcl been ebrimatecl at Rs. l,15j9o8, ^^as reduced 
to Rs. 74,950. 

The treatment of the Jagraon Tahsil was considered to be not siiccessfnl, 
and numerous complaints were imale. The assessments of the Hatui pargana 
were reduced by 14 per cent. ; and relief was also given in Jagraon pargana. 
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The figures for the whole tahsil as given in the review are shown in the mar- 
Summary aasesjdiient E*. 1 , 74,195 Even after this Mr. Earnes expressed 

Mr. DaTidson’i asseesmenta „ 1,79,282 himself very doubtful as to whether the 
Aa riducad by Mr. Barnea ,, i,ti8,383 gettlemeiit would stand. At the present 
time the Hatur and Jagraon parganas are undoubtedly in a more prosperous con- 
dition tlian any other part of the District, except perhaps the Jangal villages ; 
and it is hard to realise the “ appearance of squalor and poverty ” to which 
Mr. Barnes refers. The explanation seems to be that these parganas, which 
lie on the Ferozepore border, have always been dependent on a comparatively 
light rainfall, the projxirtion of irrigation being at present about 5 per cent. 
There had been two or three bad years when Mr. Barnes saw the tract in 
1655, and the prices of the inferior grains (mixed gram and wheat, or gram 
and barley mostly) were very low. Be this as it may, the forebodings of the 
revnew have not been realized. 

The Settlement of the Ludhiana Tahsil was considered to be better 
than that of Jagraon, and there was little or no coinplamt. The new demand 
was a reduction from Rs. 2,46,787 to Bs. 2,42,704, or of one per cent, 

Samrala Tahsil Mr. Barnes considei’ed to have been before “ grievously 
over-assessed.” The nominal reduction given by Mr. Davidson from the 
Summary Settlement jatua was from Rs. 3,43,509 to Rs. 2,62,582, or 23 per 
oent. If we exclude the jagirddrs' estimates the reduction was about 20 per 
cent. Few complaints were made about the Regular Settlement assessment. 

It is evident from what Mr. Barnes wiites that two or three years after 
the new assessments had been announced they wore subjected to a searching 
scrutiny ; and such defects as appeared were at once remedied. The Commis- 
sioner visited every part of the District aiid freely exercised his power of 
revision ; and no inau of his day liad greater knowledge of the work of 
assessing than Mr. Barnes. The total of the reduction given outside of the 
Jagrtion Tahsil was inconsiderable. 

^ The period for which the Regular Settlement was sanctioned formed the 
subject of some correspondence in 1879; and the circumstances connected 
with this are mentioned so as to prevent future misunderstandings. The term 
of the Regular Settlement of 1842 was 20 years. Mr. Davidson’s assessments 
were introduced between 1850-53 and the tenders were taken for SO years, 
either from the date on which they were written, or when iji the case of the 
villages settled in 1842 enhancement was ])ropused, from 1862, i.e., after the 
exphy of the original period of 20 years. In § 23 of the letter (No. 
686, dated I Ith August 1856, printed with the Kegular Settlement Report) 
in which the orders of Government on the settlement were conveyed to the 
Financial Commissioner, the sanction is said to be “ for the period of 30 years, 
i.«., up to A. D. 1880.” But the orders of Government were lost sight of, 
probably in the confusion resulting from the mutiny ; and the tenders of 
engagement remained unaltered and show the periods as not expiring till 1892 
and 1893 in the case of some villages. It was held in 1879, on a reference to 
Government, that the period of Settlement for the whole District should be 
taken as expiring in 1880, and that tliis should be notified to the people. 

There was only one refusal to engage for the Regular Settlement assess- 
ment, the village of Bairsal in Jagrtiun being leased for 10 or 12 years. In 
a few villages proprietary riglits were transferred on account of refusal to 
engage in J 842, or for balances found to be due io 1847, but it does not 
appear that any difficulties followed the introduction of the Reorilar Settlement 
assessment of 1850. In only one village has the assessment been reduced 
since the revisions of Mr. Barnes. Notwithstanding that the assessment was 
severely tried by two periods of scarcity, the officers who have held charge of 
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the District since all bear testimony to the fact thatthe assessment was light and 
fairly distributed. No coercive inea.-^ures have been resorted to. The balances 
due to suspensions in the years of scarcity were insignibcant (less than one per 
cent, of the demand), and were quickly realized. There has been little 
diflScuIty in collection anywhere, except in some parts of the Bet, and it may 
be said that any apparent slackness is due, not to inability to pay, but to a 
hereditary unwillingness to do so. This clement will Ire appreciated if we 
compare our mild methods of getting in the revenue with those employed by 
our predecessors. A lambarddr, who has probably had experience of the 
latter, is not likely to care much for the issue of a warrant. In the Muham- 
madan Bet (Eajput and Gujar) villages there is generally a scarcity of cash, 
and the revenue has systematically to be boirowed, but this would still he the 
case if we were to reduce it by half. 


The Eetised Settlemint. 


In 1879 Mr. T. Gordon Walker began the revision of the revenue 
settlement, which he completed in 1883. Bis i-e{)ort will be found to contain 
the fullest possible detail j and the following ])ages, which are taken from it 
almost without alteration, touch upon the most important features and the 
general results of the revision. The general considerations upon which the 
new assessment was mainly based were the increase or decrease of cultivation, 
and of the means of production, the alterations in the price of agricultural 
produce and the general improvements in resources and condition of the tract 
under the expiring settlement. 

The marginal figures from the statement in § 6 of ifr. Davidson’s report 

of the First Hegular 
Settlement show the 
area at that time still 
available for cultiva- 
tion, and beneath are 
added the proportions 
as shown by the 
papers of the new 
survey and the most 
recent figures avail- 
able. 


* Exclusive of 197 acres of forest. 


Date. 

Total area. 

Cultivated. j 

t 

CuUurable- 

Barren 

waste. 

1850. 





Begolar Settlement 

875,968 

666,503 

133,068 

76.397 


100 

76 

15 

9 

1880. 





Beviged Settlement 

882,167 

729.009 

80,664 

66,494 


100 

83 

9i 

n 

1901. j 

890,553 

767,283 

52,230* 

70.841 


100 

1 

86 

6 

8 


The increase in cultivation worked out for the whole District 

Samriia .1 per cent, at nearly 8 per ceut. ; and 9 i per cent. 

Ludhiana 
Jagraon 


7 

10 


of arable AVasto was returned at the 
Eevised Settlement. The increase was 
distributed over the three tahsils as giA^en in the margin, the 
percentage being highest in the PaAvadh and Jangal assessment circles 
of Ludhiana Tahsil and in Jagraon. NotAvithstanding the fignies, 
there is little room now for further extension, and the margin left 
at the Regular Settlement has since been filled up. iSiearly one- 
third of the cnlturable land of our returns is in the Bet, a\ here it is 
more difficult than elsewhere to say of much of the waste that it is 
or is not capable of producing a crop that Avonld repay the cost ot 

cultivation. In the Dhaia the cnlturable c.. ns. ts of areas lett tor 

gra2dng, wldcli are of considerable extent in some of the outlying 
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and western villages, but generally very small patches, just enough 
for the cattle to stand in. 

The oubv other way in which the productive power of the land had 
been increased was hr the addition of the means of irrigation. The following 
statement of irrigation and of masonry wells shows the extent of this in each 
Tahsil ^ 


Tahsil, 

Samrala. 

liCDHIAXA. 

Jagraon. 

ToTAti. 

Area 
irii- 
gatecl. i 

{ Number 
lof wells. 

i 

Area 1 
irri- , 
gated. 

1 

Number 
ot 'vvells. 

Area 
irri- 
gated, 1 

Number 
of wells. 

Area 

irri- 

gated. 

Number 
of wells. 

Regular Settlement 
Revised Settlement, 
ItiOl-Oa 

44,053^ 
4C,645| 
1 57,45Sj 

, 2,547 

2,75G 
3,2S2 

43,979* 

49,593 

59,055 

3,-233 

3,840 

4,765 

1 

14.009 
19,657 

22.010 

1.080 
j 1,355 

1 

t 

102,641 

109,89.5 

138,523 

6,860 

7,957 

9,867 


The increase in the area irrigated was 7 per cent., and in the number 
of wells 16 pel- cent. ; but most of the new wells were small ones sunk in the 
low lands under Ludhiana. From this it will be seen that, even if it were 
allowable to tax to the full improvements due to the sinking of new wells, the 
enhancement on this account would be a small item ; and the fiettlement 
Officer dealt t ery leniently in his assessments with irrigated land, besides 
taking care that the constructor.s of new works .should enjoy the full period of 
protection allowed to them by the orders of Government. 

At Appendix XII to the Settlement Eeport will be found a note on the 
subject of the rise in the price.s of agricultural produce, together with a table 
showing the variations during the 4u years, 1840-79. The inquiries extended 
over this period, or to about 10 years before the previous assessment, was 
fixed. The followmg statement shows the increase of the prices realized by 
agriculturist for the principal products during the 2u years, 18h0-79, over those 
of the period, 1810-')9, preceding it ; — 


1 

1 

i 

Ci 

9 

1 

1 

. 1 

c , 

! 9 1 

i 

- 1 

ct 1 


CJ 1 

c 

c! d 

^ s 
y § 

o 

N 

’S 

oth 

(pulse). 

u'dr. 

(millet). 

o 

s, 

o 

tO 0 


- 

! c; 

W i 

5 ■ 


a 




Avenige of 18.10-59 ... | 

1 

100 

K. 

100 

1 

100 1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

Average of 1860-79 ... | 

158 

148 

1G5 

lio ; 

1 

164) 

1 162 

1 

i 153 

1 

221 

131 


Briefly stated, the histoiy of the fluctuations is as follow.s. The Eeoitlar 
Settlement a'se.ssmeiit was based on the ]iriccs of the few years prec&ng 
18 .j 0, which were higli ; and its introduction was followed by a general fall. 
Prices continued very low till 1801, when famine sent them up ; and they did 
not sink again to their old level. The scarcity of 1868-69, and the completion 
of the Sind, Pimjab and Delhi Hallway through the llistrict in 1870, which 
opened the Lical market to the dematids of the whole of India and ir.s seaports 
together with the general progress of the country, finally established prices at 
their present level; and it is not probable that they will ever ao-ain recede. 
Daring the 20 years before 1883 they were on the whole stationary • and 
although this jieiiud iucludes four seasons of high price.s (1862 and 1868 and 
the two years 1878 and 1879), this is not an abnormal number, nor is the 
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actual average unreliable. The above statement shows that the average of CHAP, 
the prices ^ realized during the 20 years, 186i.»-79, by the agriculturists 
for the ordinary staples of produce were 50 per cent, or upwards in excess of Land 
those of the previous 20 years. Kevenue. 

For the fluctuations in prices since Settlement see Table 26 of Prices. 
Part B. 

The diMsion into assessment circles made at the Jleg'iilar Settlement Assessment 
did not follow any rational principle; and the suppo>ed iiccc.-'>ity for adhering 
to the old pargana divisions made it practically useless. At the Revised Walker, S.M. 
Settlement Mi'. Goi'don alber adopted in each 'J'ahsil the natural ieatiires of § 
the country as the basis of his arrangement.'*' 'I'he villan'es of the low-lviug Bet 
tract were first separated otf. The ‘'Ludhiana Bet was rather too extensive for 
convenience, and, as there is a great dift'ereuce in the ]iroduce of the upper 
and of the lower portions of it, a sub-division was necessary ; while of the 
former it was necessary to throw into a separate class those villages which 
have land subject to annual inundation (mami or karliha), as the area is of 
greater extent here than elsewhere along the river, and dilfers widelj' i’rum that 
part which is removed from the river {pnkka]. lii the next place the villages 
in the strip of sandy soil along the Dha or ridge over the Bet could not come 
into the same class as those further inland, and were placed in a circle by 
themselves. In Samrala and Jagrdon the remainder of the Talisil was of so 
uniform a character that there was no necessity for sub-dividing it furtlier. 

The uplands of Ludhiana, however, stretch much lurther south than those 
of the other tahsils, and thei'e is considerable diversity in the natural features. 

'J'he outlying Jangal villages, with a small rainfall and no irrig-atioii, naturally 
fell into a group hy themselves ; and as to the reiiiaining portions there is so 
much difference between the south-western cirner about Ihikhowal and tlie 
rich tract round Malandh, that the scparatii.m of the-e was neees>fa'y ; and 
there was left the upper portion, coiTcspoiidiiig to that of tlie otlier Tahsils. 

The low lands in the valley of the Sutlej are everywhere known as Bet, 
while the land exposed to the direct action of the river is called karbha or 
mand. The uplands are generally spoken of as Dhaiu or land beyond the 
high bank (dha). The tract immediately over the Bet has been called Lower 
Dhdia, and that beyond it Upper, althougli the words lower and upper are 
not perhaps very appropriate. In Ludhiana Talisil the terms .Tangal and 
Pawadh have been applied to the outlying villages and to the rich country 
about Malaudh respectively, while the tract round Pakhowal has been termed 
Tihdra, or internieihate between them. The names Lower anti Lip{ier Dhaia 
have been carried into the Jagraou '! ahsil for the sake of convenience. Tlie 
assessment circles then are — in Jagraon and Bamnila, Bet, Lower Dhaia and 
tipper Dhaia; and in Ludhiana three Bet circles, one of which is known as 
hachha and another as pakka, the Ll^pper and Lower Dlraia, and the Pawadh, 

Tihdra and Jangal circles. 

The Samrfila Bet Circle contains 63 villages with a total area of 26,773 Assessments 
acres, of which 16,175 acres, or 60 per cent., are cultivated, 4,511 ^or 17 per 
cent, culturable or recently thrown out of cultivation, and 6,08/ or 2-3 per Bet. 

cent, unculturable. It consists in the first place of the land (called Gordon 

immediately adjoining the Butlej and liable to aumial inundation. The 
deposit left by the river is very fertilizing, and a rich clay soil is formed, but in s - 
places tliis is sliallow and tlie under stratum of sand is .soon reached. Beyond 
the mand the land is higher and the soil of more ancient ioriiuition and 
deeper (generally 3 or 4 feet). Whiter is near the surface, and there is seldom 
lack of moisture, so that artificial irrigation is nut wanted. The soil of this 

(1) Ifc aausi: be remembered that the diviaion of the Distrii-fe into assessment cicies was 
made before the Sirhind Canal was opened, For an account of the caoal and the extent to 
which it has affected the Pistrict see pp. 
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the PahJca Bet is generally a rich dark clay, very fertile, but requiring a great 
deal of tillage. In places there are sand drifts left by the river, but these are 
rare. Under the high bank runs the Budha Nala in the old bed of the Sutlej. 
The land to the south of the Budha, between it and the high bank, is generally 
very good, as it rises away from the former, and the soil has a mixture of 
sand from the Dhaia. On the other side of the stream there is a strip of land 
rendered permanently barren by the proximity of the water, or actually 
swamped. 


Of the whole area 60 per cent, is in the hands of Muhammadan Jats, 23 
of Muhammadan EAjputs, and 5 of Gujars ; and it is much the worst feature 
of this circle that 88 per cent, of the land is held by the most improvident 
classes. Of the cultivated area 3,490, or 21 per cent., is held by tenants-at- 
will, and 1,336, or 8 per cent., by tenants with occupancy right, or in aU 30 
per cent, ol the cultivation is by tenants. The tenants belong for the most 
part to the same classes of the proprietors. The returns show that between 
the Regular and the Revised Settlements 2 per cent, of the whole land was sold, 
and that nearly 8 per cent, was in 1883 in mortgage with possession to the 
mortgagee. The pei’centages on cultivation were three sold and twelve 
mortgaged; and it is probable that only cultivated or culturable land was 
transferred. The average price of the land sold was Rs. 34 an acre ; and the 
amount secured on mortgage Rs. 33. The land transferred has gone almost 
entirely into the hands of strangers. Thus on the whole nearly 10 per cent, 
of the total, or 15 percent, of the cultivated area, has been transferred 
since the Regular Settlement, and most of it to the money-lending classes. 
These statistics are far from showing the whole indebtedness of the people. 
There are a few villages able to hold their own ; but they are a small proportion 
of the whole. Some have gone entirely into the hands of the money-lenders, 
the laud having been sold, or being held in mortgage for such an amount that 
there is no chance of it ever being redeemed. There are colonies of bankers 
(Suds, Khatrls, Bamas) in Machhiwdra and Bahlolpur who live entirely by 
lending to the Bet cultivators ; and many of these classes have estabhshed 
themselves in the villages (Panjgirain, Sher])ur, &c.). The amount of money 
owed on b<wk debts is enormous. It has been totalled up in some villages 
and found to amount to Rs. 10 or 15 an acre. The villages are all small, 
averaging about 400 acres total area, and many are on the money-lenders’ 
books for Rs. 5,000 or upwards. There can be no doubt that the tract was at 
the Revised Settlement in a bad way ; and that a large proportion of the land 
was passing out of the hands of the old proprietors into those of the money- 
jending class. There were many causes at work to produce this result. 


Owing to the high rate at which rents in kind are paid, it was recognized 
that the assessment must, in the very depressed condition of the tract, be much 
under the produce estimate. The marginal statement shows the revenue rates 
finally adopted and their result. The calculated increase by these rates was 

4,765, or 13 per 


i 

Son.. 

1 Area in 

1 acres. 

Revenue 

rate. 

Resulting 

Ja1na^ 

Produce 

estimate. 

j Former 
assessment. 

1 

1 

Rs. As. 

Rs. 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Irrigated ... 

293 

4 0 

1,172 

1.493 



10,897 

2 10 

28,004 

35,303 


Bkjasli ... ' 

4,995 

1 8 

7,492 

8,906 

... 

Total 

10,185 

2 4 

37,208 

45,704 1 

32,503 


cent. ; but, owmg 
to the necessity of 
lightly 
alluvial 
it was ex- 
that the 
assess- 
would fall 
short of the sum. 
The assessments, 
former and new, 


assessing 
new 
lands, 
pected 
village 
ments 
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and the result of the rates were as shown in the margin. The actual en- 
hancement was Rs. 3,829, or 12 
Es. per cent. This increase is a 

(1) . Demand for 1880-81 ... 32,231 small one, and it was on the 

(2) . Assessment by the sanctioned rates 3S,4 d 8 ,„i i 

(3) . Actually announced , distributed evenly Over 

the villages. It is not likely to 
make much difference in the condition of the tract ; and, if regard be had to 
the productive power of the land, the new assessment is moderate, for the tract 
is a very fertile one. The greater part of the proprietors, and certainly all the 
Muhammadan Rajputs, are hopelessly involved in debt, and the only measure 
that could do them any good would be the suspension of the action of the 
ordinary Civil Courts. 


CHAP. 
III. C. 

Land 

Bevenne. 

Assessments 
by I'ahsflsstKl 
Circles : Sam. 
rila Bet. 


The Lower Dhaia Circle consists of certain DhAia villages whose lands SamrAla: 
extend into the Bet also, and therefore includes a certain area of Bet as well as Dhsia 

of Dhaia. The total area is 31,482 acres (contained in 30 villages), of which ^ g „ 

25,035, or 79 per cent., are cultivated, 2,461 culturable or lately abandoned. Walker, S.B., 
2,514 unculturable waste, and 1,472 Government property (land under the§^2®. 
canal and roads) . The Bet portion of the circle is for the most part very 
fertile, the land sloping down to the Budha NAla, where this stream is at a 
little distance from the high bank. The soil is generally lighter than that of 
the rest of the Bet, there being a mixture of sand from the Dhaia with it, and 
produces withont irrigation splendid crops of sugarcane and cotton. There 
is also some good irrigated cultivation. But to the east, about Poawat and 
Bahlolpur, the Budha is close under the high bank, and there is a great deal 
of swamp, the land being all to the north of the stream. The DhAia proper 
is a tract with an uneven surface and a light sandy soil, which shifts about 
under a strong wind, and is blown into hillocks. Ordinarily it has the 
appearance of a desert ; but the .«oil is very retentive of moisture, and under 
favourable circumstances good crops are grown. The Kharif crop is mostly 
moth, for the growth of which the soil is adapted. With a light rainfall, when 
better land will bear nothing, fair Rabi crops of wheat, or wheat and gram, 
are grown ; but they are liable to be buried under the shifting sand. A heavy 
rainfall, such as suits soils with more clay in them, is bad for this. Bound 
the villages are the wells, and the land attached to them is generally superior 
and highly cultivated ; but there is a continual straggle to keep out the drifting 
sand. For this purpose trees (the her generally) are planted or hedges put up 
as barriers. The worst villages are those adjoining the high bank. The 
surface in them is very hillocky, and the soil therefore more liable to shift. 

The villages adjoining the Upper Dhaia Circle have generally a more level 
surface ; and, though the soil is poor, the crop is not so subject to injury from 
drift. But altogether the tract is an inferior one as regards natural advan- 
tages. Of the cultivated area of the Dhaia 63 per cent, is classed as sand 
{bhur), and 30 per cent, as light loam {raiisli), while only 7 per cent, is 
irrigated. 


Hindu Jats hold 49 per cent, of the area, Muhammadan Jats 27, and a or do » 
Muhammadan RAjpdts 7. The Muhammadans are found in the villages on 
the high bank just over the Bet ; and the character given to those in the Beb ® 
apphes to them. The Dindu Jats are not so well-to-do as men of their class 
generally. They are for the most part industrious ; bub the soil is very inferior 
and yields but a poor return for their labour, and they find it difficult to 
subsist. Of the cultivated area 938 acres (3* per cent.) are held by tenants 
with rights of occupancy, and 6,226 {24i per cent.) by tenants-at-tvill ; in 
all 7,164 acres, or 28 per cent. About 6 per cent, of the whole area has 
been sold since the Regular Settlement, and of this two-thirds to strangers of 
the money-lending class j while 8 i per cent, is mortgaged with possession, 
three*fiftlis to strangers. The prices per aero Rs. 18 for sale^ and Bs. 15 
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CHAP. secured by mortgage ; and the low averages show that the land is not valued 
as an investment. There is not much debt outside of these figures, for money 
cannot be raised without the security of the land. Complaints are made very 
Revenue, generally ; and a good many of the villages are badJy off. Discontent is 
Samrala • there can be no doubt that the tract is by no means in a flourish- 

Lower Dhai'a condition, a result that may be attributed chiefly to the poverty of the soil. 
Circle. The assessment of the Settlement Officer in 1852 was not very well received; 

and was revised in 14 out of 30 villages by the Commissioner, who gave a 
reduction on the whole /ama of 4i per cent. 


The revenue rates finally sanctioned and their results are shown below : — 



Soil. 

Area in 
acres. 

Bate. 

Kesnlting 

jama. 

Half asset 
estimated. 

Former as- 
sessment. 


f Irrigated 

173 

Ea. ». p. 

4 8 0 

Eg. 

77S 

Es. 

1,111 

Es. 

Bet ... 

5 Dofasli ... 

2,275 

3 0 0 

6,825 

9,193 



(. BkfasU 

948 

1 12 0 

1,659 

2,374 



t Chdhi ... 

1,311 

3 0 0 

3,933 

4,771 


Db4ia ... 

< Raufli ... 

641 

10 0 

6,411 

5,074 



(. Bhur ,,, 

13,917 

0 10 0 

8,698 

8,389 



Total ... 

25,035 

12 1 

28,299 

30,912 

25,892 


The above gives an increase of Rs. 2,407, or 8 per cent. The assess- 
ments actually announced amounted to Us. 28,154, anti were well received. 
The tract is a very poor one ; but the assessment was and still is very light ; 
and there is some very good land in the villages adjoining the Bet, and again 
in those next to the U pper Dhaia Circle. 

Samrala: The Samrala Upper Dhaia Circle contain 170 villages with a total area 

Upp#r Dh4ia of 126,324 acres, of which 107,750, or 84 per cent.,- are cultivated; 8,627 

^ culturable or recently out of cultivation ; and 9,947 Government property or 

Walker S unculturable waste. It stretches south from the Lower Dhaia in a plain of 

§ 233, ’ ' uniform surface, except where two belts of sand, each of about one mile in width, 

run across it from north-east to south-west. The soil varies from a stiff clay 
to a light sand, the latter being found in the neighbourhood of these belts, and 
the former in depressions. The prevailing soil is a good loam, generally of 
dark colour, friable and most fertile. The percentages of soils according to 
our present classification are — irrigated, 42 ; clay, 3 ; loam, 43 ; sand, 12. 

Gordon Of the revenue-paying area 80 per cent, belongs to Hindu Jats, 8^ to 
Muhammadan RAjputs, 2^ to Muhammadan Gujars, and 2J to Muham- 
® ■ madan Jats. The Hindu Jats are a most industrious and thrifty class; and 

it is fortunate that the proportion of them is so large. The Muhammadan 
Rdjputs are notorious for their improvidence ; and are the worst possible 
revenue-payers. At the Regular Settlement this was fidly recognized, and 
allow'ance was made in the assessments of their villages ; but such consideration 
has not had much effect on their condition. They are, as a class, very much 
involved in debt ; them villages contribute most of the area in the returns of 
sale and mortgage. The returns show 1 per cent, of the total area sold 
since the Regular Settlement, but nearly three-fourths of this has gone to 
coparceners. The average nominal price realized is Rs. 35 an acre. The 
land mortgaged with possession of the mortgagee amounts to 44 per cent, 
of the whole, and of this nearly one-half is in the hands of members of the 
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village community. The whole area transferred to the money-lending class 
proper by sale and mortgage is thus about 2 per cent. The amount secured 
per acre on usufructuary mortgage is Es. 27. The inference to be drawn 
from these figures is that only a small portion of the laud has changed hands, 
and that very little of it has gone to the money-lending class. The ordinary 
Jat is most tenacious of his land, and the price paid shows how it is valued. 

The actual condition of the tract agrees with the result of these statistics. 
The people are uncommonly well-to-do, except in some of the Eajput villages 
where the thriftless habits of the landowners are bringing them to ruin. 
But the money-lender has scarcely any hold at all on the Jats, nor is ho 
ever likely to have more. ' There is a good deal of hard cash amongst them ; 
and, if one of the number is in difficulties, he can always find some of his 
fellows to make an advance on the usufruct of a part of his land. There is of 
course a certain amount of floating debt ; but this is no more than a couple of 
good harvests will clear off. If a money-lender has got a hold on the borrower 
he will insist on having the land and receiving a share of the produce ; and it is 
a sure sign of the temporary nature of the debt when the land remains with 
the proprietor. There are not many external .«igns of prosperity such as one 
is led to expect from the exjterience of other Districts. The people are very fond 
of their money, and waste none of it on show. The houses are neat, but have 
seldom any pretension.s. A well-to-do Jat ha.s no horse and not more cattle 
than he absolutely requires. He dresses very plainly, and spends little on the 
clothes and food of his faniilv. Hi.s great aim is to get some more land into 
his hands ; and he will keep his .‘^aving.s till a chance occurs of investing 
them in a mortgage. The best evidence of the prosjterity’ of the agricultural 
population is that they can always dispose of their surplus produce to whom 
they like, and when they like. In ino.st hou.ses will be found stock.s of grain 
or cotton more than sufficient for the u.se of the household, and kept hi the 
hopes of a rise of prices. The par is bought up from them as fast as it is 
made. They have not even the trouble of taking their produce to market, for 
there is a keen competition between the traders, who go amongst the villages 
and buy on the spot. The Jats are careful to get a good price; and the 
margin of profit left to the trader is never excessive. 


CHAP. 

III.C 

Land 

Bevenue. 

Sam rala : 
Upper Dhaia 
Circle. 


The new rates proposed by the Settlement Officer and the results of their 

application were as given 
in the margin. The as- 
sessment of the last year 
of the Regular Settlement, 
including nominal assess- 
ment of revenue-free 
gi'ants,was Es. 2,07,296; 
and the proposed assess- 
ment would have given 

an increase of Es. 49,-579, 

or 24 per cent. The Lieutenant-Governor, in .‘^auctioning these rate.s, requested 
the Fmancial Commissioner to impre.ss upon the Settlement Officer the necessity 
for treating with care and leniency those villages in which, from the small size 
of the holdings, an increase was likely to be felt, and His Honor further con- 
sidered that 20 per cent, should be the maximum increase to be taken in the 
circle. The actual results ral.-^ed the assessment from Rs. 2,07,613 to 
Es. 2,46,293, an increase of Es. 38,650, or 19 per cent. This increase was 
somewhat under that directed ; but it was found that there were several Muham- 
madan villages in which the Settlement Officer had to go very far below 
rates. With the exception of these villages the enhancement was evenly 
distributed over the tract, and the new assessments were well received. 


Soil. 

Area. 

Rata . 

Jama. 

! Total. 

I 



Bs. 

A. 1 

Ra. 

Ks. 

Ntai,,, 

1 16,049 


12 

76.236 


Simple well 

28,791 

3 

8 

1,00,705 


Other irrigation 

28 

3 

P 

84 

... 

Rausli 

49,530 

1 

G 

68,112 


Bhir 

13,346 

0 

1 

14 

11,678 

' 2,56,875 

i 
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CHAP. 
III. C. 


Land 

Bevenue. 

Ladbiana : 
Bet I Kachba 
Circle. 

G 0 r d o n 
Walker, 8. B., 
§240. 


Gordon 
Walker, S. R., 
§§ 242 ^ 243. 


O 0 r d o • 
Walker, 8, B., 
§ 245 . 


[Part A. 


The first circle for consideration in the Ludhiana Tahsil is the mand or 
strip of land along the bank of the river ; and in this have been included only 
the villages of which the greater part of the area is liable to annual inundation. 
The circle contains 15 villages with an area of 8,757 acres, of which only 
2,677, or 30 per cent., are cultivated; 3,487, or 39 per cent., culturable ; and 
480, or 5 per cent., lately abandoned. The remainder, 26 per cent., is uncul- 
turable. The small proportion of cultivated area to culturable and barren is not 
to be wondered at in a tract like this. The unculturable is sand along or in the 
bed of the river, and the culturable is the ordinary new land found on its 
banks, covered with a growth of j)ilchi or of reeds. Most of this will eventually 
be cultivated, unless destroyed by the river. The land of this circle is nearly 
all liable to annual inundation ; and people hve in adjoining villages of the 
palika Bet, and sometimes in a comer of their own, as the land is under water 
during most of the hot weather. The silt left by the overflow of the river is 
generally very fertihzing, and the land is really renewed annually. The soil 
is a clay-loam on a substratum of sand. When the deposit has attained a 
depth of nine inches to a foot, the plough can be worked in without bringing 
up the sand, and cultivation is possible. But good crops cannot be grown 
unless the sand is from one to three feet distant from the surface, the further 
the better. 

The land is held by the various tribes, thus ; Muhammadan Rajputs, 57 
per cent.; Muhammadan Gujars, 10; Muhammadan Jats, 14; Hindji Lobanas 
and Banjards ; 1 6 ; others, 3. The M uhammadans are not well suited to the 
ups and downs of an alluvial circle, but they are fairly well-to-do. The 
Banj4ras engage a good deal in trade, and do not depend entirely on cultiva- 
tion. Of the total area less than one per cent, has been sold since the Regular 
Settlement, and 8 per cent, is now held in mortgage. The price in the 
case of sale is Rs. 40 an acre, and the mortgaged money per acre Rs. 17. 
The whole area mortgaged has gone to money-lenders ; but it is made up 
almost entirely by one Rajput village, of which the whole land has been 
mortgaged. With the exception of this one village the circle is in good 
condition. The produce is excellent and the people keep out of debt, and are 
generally well-to-do. But they are of course liable to lose their land any year 
from the action of the river. The Regular Settlement gave a large reduction 
on the jama of the summary assessment, and was 20 per cent, under rates. 
The present assessment is very light. 


The marginal statement shows the rates sanctioned and their result as 

compared with the pro 


Soil. 

Area. 

Bate. 

i 

KesnUiDE; 

asseBS* 

1 ment. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 


Be. 

Bb. a. 

Bb. 

i 

1 Bb. 

Irrigated 

24 

3 12 

90 

141 

Dofatli 

1,283 

, 3 12 ! 

3,558 

4,798 

Ekfatli 

1,370 

1 ^ 

2,397 

2,858 

Total 

i 1 

• •• i 

6,045 

7,797 


duce estimate. As in 
SamrAla it was expected 
that the village assess- 
ments would fall short 
of the above total on 
account of new land 
favourably assessed ; and, 
in the case of the land 
included in the kachha 
chak, or area hable to 
annual assessment, dofasli 
instead of the full rates, 
to Rs. 4,900, as against 


rates of Rs. 2-10 and Re. 1-10 were to be apphed 

The assessment announced and reported amounted , 

a total by rates of Rs. 5,039, there having been considerable changes in the 
area of the report, as in the case of Samrdla ; and the enhancement on the 
demand of the last year, Rs. 4,049, was 21 per cent. 
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Bet I Pakka comprises tlie re*t of the villages of the Bet portion of 
Bhart garh and bahiiewal pu/ yaHas. It contains o 8 villages with a total area 
of dijU-Io acres, of which 21/- 87; or hi) percent., are cultivated; 8,078, or 
25 per cent., ciilturablo or lately abandoned; and 2,7oo, or 9 ijer cent., 
barren waste. Part ol the laud of one or two village.s is in the maud and 
SLibject to inuiidation, but with this exception the tiact lies high, be_)'ond the 
dii'eel mhueiice ot the rivei'. 'iowaixls the high bank, toi>, very few tillages 
adjoin the Budlia JNbila, which runs for the most part through the Bet iiortion 
of the Lower JJhaia Circle. I here are a good i.j, j u .streams running 

across the tract, winch lili in the raiiis, bai seidoiu overflow theii' banks. The 
soil, like that ot Bet lands genei'ally, is a sulf dark cIa_>'-ioam on a .substratum 
of sand, vei'y ferule when propeiiy cuitiwiLeil. The water level is near the 
surface, and there is always abundance of luoisture. lu places there is tend- 
ency to kallar ; but tins is not coimuon, and land ,su altected is mostly 
uncultivated, band ridges occur, but the .sand docs not slidt. dhe strattnu of 
clay is shallow here and there ami the .sand appears on the siirtace ; but, 
as anile, the clay leachcs too orb feet Ijciow the siirhicc. Irngalioii is 
everywhere easy, water being louiid at a depth oi 8 to J2 leet, and there is 
more of it than m bainrala Bet. T'ho proportion of irrigated laiul is 5 iier 
cent, ot the cultivated arett of the whole circle; bur it lies mostly in the 
villages to the west. In the eastern part, as in the bainr.'ila B.i, irrigation is 
not required, and superior or dojuila cuhnuiion is carrietl on in the uiurrigaled 
laud. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Ludhiana : 
BgI I Pakka 
Circle. 

Gordon 
Walker, S. B., 
§ 4;tG. 


Of the whole area 93 per cent, is held by iluhainmadaiis, thus : lUjputs, g o r do n 
22; Oujars, 34; Jats, 19 ; Aruiiis, 7 ; others, Awaiis and bayyids jirinciptdly. Waller, S. R. 
11. The Hindus, wdio hukl 7 per cent., are iiio'ily Lobaiias. Thu Kiijputs § 
are bad husbandiiieii, and do not willingly cultivate their own land. TJtu Jats 
and Gujars are mure industrious and well-to-do. The condition of the tract 
is better than that of the bumrala Bet, a result that may be attributed princi- 
pally to the small area tinder sugarcane cuitivatiou, for wliero cane is grown 
the cultivator is drii’eii to the niuiiey'-leiicler. There is no such eagerness 
here on the part of the inoiiey-leiiders to make adi'ances to the agrieul- 
luiTsts ; and the latter are more thrown on their own resources, ani.1, as a rule, 
incur debt only when compelled to do so for a marriage, on accouni of a bad 
harvest, or fur some sueh cause. 'I hey ordinarily live on tlio grain that they 
grow themselves, boiue of the villages, such as Kariaiia, Balicwal, A'c., are 
very prosperous; and few are really much involved, though [iroprielors in must 
will be toLuid in debt. It eauiiot, em the oilier hand, be -aiil that there is a 
great deal ot wealth in the circle. The wlie.it and entimt are mostly sold ; 
and good prices are realized ioi- vegetables, whieh arc iiougiit by ti'adei’s fi'um 
the city, and fur straw suiuetmies. Tlie jiroportioii of the agricultural popu- 
lation who are well-to-do, and can tlnposc ot their own -'Urplus produce when 
they like, is considerable ; but not iietirly so large as in the Hluiia. bueh 
money as may be saved is generally kept in hard cash or iu\‘ested in land. 

There is no display of bra- s dishc', Are., lor the Aluhammadaiis do nut uso 
them; and only sufficient cattle are ke])i tor the use ol the hou-ehold, except 
by the Giijars, who dispose of the milk and ghi proditcetl by their balfaloes 
and cows. 


Of the total area 1^ per eenr. has been sold since the Regular Soitleiiient, 
and Gl per cent, is now lu nrengage. Ah the sale, 33 per cent, are to agri- 
culturists, and of the mortgages 50 per cent., so that the area transferred siiiee 
the Regular bettJeinent to the tuoiiey-leuding classes is less than 5 per eenr. 
on total area, and G I per cent, on eultivatiuii. Tlie average price per acre is 
for sale Rs. 4G and for muitgage, R-., 34. Ihtre i, a good deal ot laoney 
owed oil book accounts, as might be expected from the character of the people 


0 0 r d 0 ,1 
Walker, S. B, 
§ 2iS. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Kevennet 

Ludhiana ; 
Bet I Pakka 
C ircle. 

Q 0 r d 0 n 
Walker, S. B., 
§ 253. 


Lndhiana ; 
Bet II Circle 
Gordo n 
Walker^ 3. R., 
§ 25i, 


Gordo n 
Walker, SJ B., 
§ 250. 


for Mnliatmnadaiis seldom get on without the assistance of the money- 
lender ; but the debt of this sort is not nearly so great as in the Samrala Bet, 
nor does it press very hard. 


The rates sanctioned for 


Soil. 


Iriigated 
Dofabi i 
Ekfaili 

Total 


— 

— 



— 

Area. 

Bate. 

Ileault- 

i H,.lf 

iug jama. 

estimate. 

1 

1 

1 

Rs. a. 

Rs. 

1 

Us. 

1,11s 

■ 3 12 

4,102 

11,051 

7,0l6 

2 8 1 

17,540 

21,4h8 

13,103 

1 7 1 

I8,83t) 

22,704 

... 

1 

40^508 

i 

50,243 


this circle and the resulting assessments are 
sliuwn in the margin. iSoiiU! 
villages in this eu-cle, too, con- 
tain new alluvial laud which 
had to be assessed favourably ; 
and the assessments announced 
gave a total of Rs. 41,519, 
being an enhancement of 2U 
per cent, on the demand of the 
last year (Rs. o4,2u7), and 
the jam a given by rates tor the 
year of aunounceiueut being 
Rs. 4I,t3o2. 


Assessment Circle Bet II is the western part of the Ludhiana Bet, 
and includes nearly the whole of par^ai/a Nttrpur. It is about 12 miles in 
length and 4 in breadth, and contains b7 villages with a total area of 41,305 
acres, of which 26,121, or 63 per cent., are cultivated. There has been a loss 
by diluvion since the Regular kSettlenient of 14 per cent, of the total area, and 
some villages have lost almost the whole of their laud. A Ivachha Circle was 
not separated otf, becatise there is very little good maud. The soil of Bet II 
is for the most part mucli inferior to that ot Bet I (Pakka), and the rainfall 
is considerably less, iho Budlia Niila is the boundary ot the circle to the 
south, and joins the river just outside it, so that all the land on the north bank 
ot this stream is included. This is in parts very inferior, being either unfit 
for culti\-ation, or yielding very poor crops, and that not e\-ery year. Kallar 
is more prevalent than in the eastern Bet, and barren patches are to be found 
in the best wheat fields, especially about Js urpur. As in Bet 1 irrigation is 
easy, water being at about the same depth. The proportion of irrigated land 
is 9 per cent, to the cultivation. 


The land is thus distributed amongst tlio agricultural classes: Muham- 
madan Gujars, 44 per cent.; Muhammadan Riljputs, fo ; Muhammadan Araiin, 
10; Muhammadan Awans, 11 ; Muhamiuadan iJogars, 10; Hindus, 4; 
others, II. Gujars in-edominate as ])roprietors. The Araius tire veiy common 
as tenants, besides cultivating a large pruporliou ;is proprietors. The Awans 
and Ariiins are, as a rule, well-to-do, and so tire the Gujars in the villages 
away from the rivci’ anil netir tlic city. The ti'tict is tor the most ])art in 
ftarly good condition. The villages on the margin ot the river, which belong 
mostly to Gujars, have lost a great deal of laud, and the projaietors have 
become involved on this account. But there tire a number of first-rate villtiges 
removed from the river with :i great deal of irrigated land, belonging to till 
classes of ])roprieturs. The people of these derive great benefit from the 
proximity of Ludhiana, where they have a ready market for their produce of 
all sorts, and whence they can obtain a plentiful supply of manure. The 
Regular Settlement gave a small reduction on the summary assessment. 
The revenue has been realized without any difiictilty, except in one or two 
of the Gujar villages along the river, wliich have suffered most from its 
action. The returns show 34 per cent, of the total ai-ea (or 5 .V of the culti- 
Tated an'a) .sold since Settlement, tind 4.^ (or 7 of cultivation) held in 
mortgage now. The prices per acre arc Rs. 37 for sale and Rs. 29 for 
mortgage, the price per rupee of Government demand being much the 
same as in Bet 1. Qf the laud sold two-thirds has gone to agricultwrists 
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and one-tliird of tlie mortgaged land is lield by them. Thus the proportion 
of land transferred to outsiders is 4V of the total, or 6 percent, of the 
cultivated area. 

The rates sanctiimed and the I'esultiiig asse-'sments are given in the 

margin. When the assessment 
given by the rates caino to be 
distributed over the villages of 
this circle it was found that, 
even after making allowance 
for the now alluvial lands, the 
rates g;ivo higher jamas than 
could be taken ; and those 
finally reported amounted to 
Ks. d.5,5d5 as against a rate 
jama of Ks. 3(5,738, which 
was still an actual increase of 
23 |jer cent, on the last year’s 
demand of Rs. 28,288. 

The Lower Dhaia Circle of Ludhiana is a continuation of that of Sara- 
rala, and a detailed description of it is not necessary. It extends for the whole 
breadth of the Talisil, tind contiiins 78 villages with a total area of 73,604 
acres, of which 79 per cent, is ctdtivtition. The Dhaia portion is much 
better than that of Samrala, because several fine villages have been included, 
and the percentage of irrigation and good soils is as follows : irrigated, 7i; 
rausli, 62^ ; while bhur is only 30 per cent. 

The crops and husbandry of the Dhaia portion are the same as in 
Samrdla, while in the Bet lands they agree with those described for 
the I’akka Bet Circles of Lndhiaim. The land i^ divided thus between 
the various agricultural tribes : Muhammadan Rajputs, 30 jjer cent. ; 
Muhammadans G ujars, 9 ; Midiammadan Arains, 4 ; Muhammadan Jats, 3 ; 
Muhammadan Awans, tl; other Muhammadans, 6; Hindu Jats, 35 ; other 
Hindus, 7. The IMuhannnadans hold the villages along the liigh bank, 
those with land in Bi t and Dhaut ; and the Hindus, those adjoining the 
Upper Dhaia. Some of the large villages along the high bank Itelonging 
to Rajputs are in very bad condition. ’I'he lands of these (both Bet and 
Dhaia) are not very good, and the cultivation jwor; but the assessment is 
exticmely light, and it is entirely owing to the thriftle.ss habits of the pro- 
prietors that they are in such a state. 'J'he Hindu .lat, Awan and Arain 
villages are all well conditioned, and there is little complaint of debt in most 
of them. But the tract does not enjoy many natural advatitages, and is, as 
a whole, the worst off in the Talisil. The assessment of the Regular 8ettlement 
was a considerable increase on that of the Summary Settlement; but it was 
realized without trouble, except in one or two villages where the lumbarddrs 
are thi'niselvcs in difficulties. On the whole, though sonic of the Dhaia lands 
are very inferior, the condition of the circle i^ not really bad. Of the total 
area 3 per cent, has bi'en sold since the Regular Settlement, but three- 
lourtlis ot this has gone to agriclllturi''t■^, while 74 per cent, is now held in 
mortgagi', half of it by the money-lending classes. The jirices realized are 
Rs. 4,') an acre on sale and Rs. 28 on mortgage. The land sold and inort- 
gaged is mostly in the Dhaia. In the returns are included two ivhole villages 
(one sold and one mortgaged), and this has run up the area. There is a 
good deal of book debt, and the Rajput and Gujar villages more especially 
owe largo sums. Land fetches a very good price. 


Soil. 

1 

j Area. 

Rate. 

ini;- 

meut. 

‘ TTrilf 
.nRS«‘L 
• stiniato. 

Irrigated 

/)o/asii 

EkfaMi 

2,454 

1,458 

... 22,200 

Rs. a. ; 
3 12 ; 
1 to ' 
I 4 1 

1 

Rs. 

n,202 

2,3G9 

27,761 

Rs. 

‘ 11,036 

1 2,994 

29,428 

Total 

1 1 

" 1 

39,332 

43,458 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Eevenue. 

Ludhiina : 
Bet II Circle. 

Gordon 
Walhtr, S, R., 
§ 2CU, 


Ludbiaaa : 
Lower Pkaia 
Circle. 

Gordon 
Walker, 8, R,, 
§§ 2GX & 262, 


CHAP. 

III.C 

Land 

Bevenue. 

LuJliiaca : 
Lower Dhaia 
C'rele. 


Ludhiana : 
Upper Dhaia 
Circle. 

Gordon 
WalkiT, S. R., 
§ 265 . 


Agricultural 
tribes and 
tenures. 

Gordo n 
Wallcer, S. R, , 
§ 266 . 


G 0 r d 0 n 
WaUcer, S. B., 
§ 267 . 
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man 


The rate? sanctioned and the resiilthig assessments are shown in the 
■o'inal statement. The Settlement Officer was directed in the orders sanc- 
tioning the rates to go 
above them and to take 
up to a 10 per cent, 
enhancement if it ap- 
peared prudent to do 
so. Xo difficulty was 
expeiieiiced in taking 
a total assessment of 
Ks. 80,100 as against an 
assessment by rates of 
Rs. 79,34 1 'Dj an en- 
hancement of 10 per 
cent, on the last year’s 
jama of Es. 71,404. 



Soil. 

Ad'ea. 

■ 

Rate. 

Rcsnlthicr 
JO nia. 

Half 

assets 

estimate. 



i 

Rs. a. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

n C 

Irrigated 

i 1,430 

3 12 

' 5,395 

6 874 


Dofadi 

I 2,675 

2 4 

6,018 

7,075 

" 1 

Fl[fa,li 

i 6,530 

1 4 

8,162 

7.894 

■ ( 

Xioi choJii .. 

I 2.444 

3 8 

, 8.554 

1 1 ,250 

) 

KJidlU choJtl . 

i 1,169 

2 8 

2.022 

3,380 


RavsU 

29 033 

1 2 

33,674 

30,454 

“ L 

Bhdr 

j 14,509 

0 12 

10,SS2 

9,612 


Total 

... 


1 75,008 

70,546 


The Upper Dhaia Circle contains 112 villages with a total area of 
108,145 acres, of which 95,13.5, or 83 per cent., are cultivated. It is the 
central portion of 1 he Tail'll, str(*tchiiig right across it. The greatest length 
from cast to west is 22 miles, and the breadth varies from 2 to 12. The tract 
does not differ much in character from tlie Samrala, Upper Dhdia. I'he soil is 
generally somewhat lighter, and the surface cut up more irregularly by sand 
ridu'os ; Vntt stretches (jf a? good loam tis any in Samrala occur, and the pro- 
portion of actually inferior snii is not quite s.j great. The water level lies at 
about the same depth (40 feed , and irrigation is quite as easy. The propor- 
tion of irrigation is less here than in Samr.ila (22 as against 42 per cent.), and 
there is not so much high cultivation. But the unirrigated lands at all events 
are equal to those of Samrala, perhaps even better ada]ited to dry cultivation. 
The proportion of irrigation, rauxU and hhur are — irrigated, 22 percent.; 
raufiU, 03 ; l>h vr, 1 7. 

The prnportii'iis r.f land held hy the various agricultural tribe? are — 
Hindu Jats, 8t> per cem. ; ctlicr Hindus, 8 ; Jlahamiiiadau Jai', 3 ; n'liers, 3. 
Of the Hindu .lat- the Garcwill g.V hold 20 per cent, ul the whole area of 
the circle, the rest beiiie divided between the (til, Sekhon, Dhilon and other 
gPs, The Garewals are prob.-ibly not much inferior as cultivators lo the others, 
but mure given to e\iravaeaiiee. Host of the hind of the circle therefoi'c 
belongs to the best cla-s of ngricnlrurism. 'I'lie cultivating percentages are — 
bv proprietors cultivating their own land, 7ti ; by occupancy Tenants, 4 ; by 
tenaiits-at-will, 20. The land under tenants -at-will is thus made up by 
mortgagors cultivating their own lain!, 2^; bv proprietors of other land, 
9.1 ; by tenants who hate no proprietary or occnqtaiicy rights, 8. 


Of the Total area 2 per cent, has heen sold to agvieiilturists since the 
Ecgular Settlement, most of it Dhs) within the village ; and only one-half per 
cent, has gone to money-lenders. Tlie proportion of area moi'tgaged is 4 
per cent, to moucy-leuders, and of tin’s about one-ihird is without possession of 
the mortgagee. ’I'he total tramfers amount to 24 per eeut. sold since Regular 
Settlement airl 8 jier cent, now m i; or _'.'_!'e. hi such a large circle it might 
be expected tliat tIu- c.iuh, .n of all villaees would not be alike. Some are 
weak, either on r.ecoiim oi inK-ri.ir '"il, or beeausc tLe])eop]e lume got into debt 
in bad year' and have n-it Idcii able to extricate theni'clve'. (Jiie or two 
villam’s Were di'ornani/ed ill t!;e Simmiary Setrii a out aiid h.ad their laud 
trail'l ei'i'i'd ; but the tenacity wall whu-li j- lai' been held bv tie’ pui chascri, 
and the constant auetinpl.s of the orio-iual owners to recover it, show how much 

(1) The differe»o 0 between this amount and the figures of the abore statement is clue to 
gubsecjuent transfers of villages. 
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it is valued. The great majority of the village.? are strong communities, per- 
fectly self-dependent. The proprietors seldom owe more money than they 
could pay off with a shght effort j and they are able to disjwse of their surplus 
produce themselves in Ludhiana, and watch the market ipiite a-- keenly as the, 
ordinary trader does. The dwellings pi-esent generally an appearance ot 
prosperity, and there is moi'e display of it than in Samrala. Good houses, 
good cattle, brass dishes, jewcliy are the signs of wealth to be looked for, and 
they are generally to be found. Most houses have a store of grain, the pro- 
duce of one harvest being kept till the next one is se.'’urc, unles.s very high 
prices tempt it out. Large sums of money are spent on marriages and funerals, 
extravagance of this sort being greatly on the increase. Altogether there arc 
unmistakable signs that the tract has thriven under the former assessment, 
which gave a slight reduction in the villages that had been .summaiily assessed 
and has been collected without any trouble at all. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 


Agricultural 
tribes and 
tenures. 


Soil. 

j 1 

i Area. | 

i 

Rate. 

i 

’ Resulting 
Jama, 

’ Halt 
asset 
estimate. 


1 

1 

Ks. 

a. 

Rg. 

Rg. 

Nini cli'Jlii ... 1 

12,437 j 

4 

8 

50,100 

03,715 

Khulis chahi... 

8,170 : 

.3 

4 

, 2G 952 

30,442 

Viikhar and' 
rriuitU, 


1 

0 

82.770 

95,158 

Bh'Ctr ... 

1 14,3.32 

0 

14 

12,541 

12,409 

Total 

f ... ' 

i 



1,78,429 

2,00,784 


The marginal statement 
gives the rates finally adopted 
for this circle and their results. 
'^I’he asses-sments announced 
amounted to lis. 1,70,093, the 
result of the rates after 
such alteration in the limits of 
the circle as it was nece.ssary 
to make, being Rs. 1,71,212, 
and the increase 17 per cent, 
on the prenous demand. ^0 


Pawddh Circle contains -39 vilhnrcs with 


a total area of -34,972 acres, 


. 1 . , r. ° O'OO an-K, U1 ■J'i, 

(.f which 27,.382,or ,6per cent are cultivated, and .5,807, or 10 per cent., 

culturable or recently abandoned. It embrace.s the upper part ui vnrqana 
Slalaudh, and IS held mjagn- by the Sardar.s of Malaudh, with the exception of 
three or tour villages. 4 licre are !u., untlying villages attached to the circle. 
The Pawddh does not materially differ from the Upper Dlaiia, except that the 
soil is generally harder, coiitaiiiing more clay, and better adapted to irrigated 
than to umrrigated ciilnvatioii. 4'lu-re are one or two sand drills and liohter 
soil 111 the, r iieiglilioiirhood, but a stiff loam of dark colour predominates. 

the water level IS closer to the surface, being generally at a depth of about 
30 feet. Irrigation from wells covers 29 per 'cent, .ff the ciihivatioi. Tig 
average population JUT sqiiare null- of ciiliivatiuii (030) L mnch Lio-her than 
111 any otliei ciicle of the lalisil, and oiily^ a little lower tliaii that in Uiniei 
Itliaia Samrala. ' ‘ 


Ludliiin : 
P a w a (1 li 
Circle. 


Of the total aiea 94 per cent, belongs to Hindu Jat.s of the Rliander and 
miscellaneous (joh. Tlicy are a most industrious and tlirifrv race, and no 
other tract can sliow such a large pro|),,rrion ot good cultivators. Even amongst 
Jats the peojile of the Pawadh arc noted for their iiidiistrv. Proprietors eiilti- 
vate 82, occiipaiiey tenants 2, and tenani- -at-will 10 per’ cent, of the area. 

The returns snow ihat of the wliole area 1.1 jier cent, has bcv-ii s.ilrl since 
the Itegiilar Settlement, while 7 per cent, is now held in nmi i gage. About 
half of the sales have been to otlu-r itteiiibers of the \illage eon., eniiyaiul 
only a third to non-agi iculrnrists. .Vljont a i piai ter uf t!:e nior; e.ie’es aiv 
without ])ussession of the iiiorrgagi-e, while rlie whole of tluse and about half 
the mortgages with possession are to moiioy-letidors. The people have by 


G o r (? 0 n 
S. 

SS 272 is 272. 


(1) See footnote to last An iiiterehango of villages beiwten these on t les ,vas 

lountl necessary. 
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tlieir thrift and industry attained a condition of great prosperity, and the 
villages are almost without exception held by strong independent coinmnnities. 
In fact there is no village that can be said to be-badly off, while some are 
notorious as c<tntaining great wealth, d'he proprietors dispo.se of their produce 
either to traders irn the spot or take it to Ludhiana, and there is not much 
debt of any sort. The villages were not asse,:.sed in the Sunnnary Settlement, 

but Section 10 of Mr. Barnes’ Re- 
estimair- of their collections . 1. 15.9:18 view gives the marginal details for 
Reaular Settlement assessment .. 74,0o() the whole jVlpi'/’, that is this and the 

Jangal Circle. 


jagirddra took in grain and in ca.sh, and their estimate was naturally 
exaggerated, though not very nmch ; and there is no doubt that they took the 
equivalent of nearly half as much again as the Regular Settlement assessment. 
The rate.s at which they made their collections were little, if anything, under 
proprietors’ rates, and the Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of 
nciirly two-fifths on these. 


Soil, 

Area. 

Rate . 

Resulting 

assessment. 

Half asset 
estimate. 



Its. a. 

R=. 

Rs. 

Xioich''hi 

C rtO 

4 2 

27,427 

28.870 

ch'ihi 

1,811 

3 U 

4 923 

4.145 

Ruarli nnd Ddllinr ... 

19,228 

1 4 

20,285 


Bher ... 1 

1 

8,IM 

u 1.3 

2 530 

'^,o77 

Total ... 1 

1 

... ^ 

... 

54,205 

57,377 


In the margin 
is a statement of the 
sanctioned rates and 
the results. The 
assessments actually 
announced atnonnt- 
ed to Rs. 54,300, an 
enhancement ot 22 
per cent. 


The Tihara Circle contains 62 villages with a total area of 66,112 acres, 
of which 59,167, or 90 per cent, are cultivated. It is the south-west corner of 
the upper part of the 'rahsil, and comprises the whole of pnrgnna Pakhowal, 
and some villages of Ghungrdna. The natural features of the circle do mtt 
differ very much Irom those of Upper Dhaia. The soil is somewhat lighter, 
and althciugh the water-levd is nearer to tlio surfitoo (about .35 fi'ct generally) , 
irrigation is not sci common, ciuly 15 ])er (■‘(■nt. of the cultivation being irrigated. 
Of the unirriguted area 78 jier cent, is good soil (that is ddCia or nusU) and 
22 5/ie/' or sand. 'I'liere i^ no proper record of the rainfall; but it may bo 
taken as two or throe iuches le.'-s than that of the hist two circles. The 
present density of the popidation is 493 to the sipiare mile of cultivation. 


Of the land of the circle 84 ])cr cent, is cultivated by prnprletor.s, 2 by 
occupancy tenants, and 14 by tenants-tst-will. Hindu Juts own 78 per cent, 
of the area ; and there are one or two Rajput villages, this tribe having 9 
per cent, of the whole land. The jn'incipal i/il/.s of Hindu Juts are Garewdl 
13, Dhaliwal 10 and Bhander 4 per cent. The Rajputs of the circle are 
perhaps worse than their class generally, more thriftless and worse cultivators. 
Most ol the villages are in very good eouditiou, being' in the hands of large 
and strong communities. The Rajputs are in debt ; but the Jats are well-to-do, 
and, as a rule, inrlependent of the money-lender. A >uccessionof good harvests 
and the high prices now realized for the inferior g’rains grown in unirrigated 
land have brought a (great deal of wealth into the circle, and in every 
village '-oino of the projirietors arc eng'ag'ed in traile and own carts or camels 
v\ Inch tliev^ ply f(ji' hire. Xiiiubers too are in the service of our Government 
Ol ol the (Native States aljoiit. 'I he homes at’o well built and comfortable, and 
generally contain good ^tore.s of grain and cash. It was not found necessary 
to give much leduction of assessment in the Regukir Settlement fabout 3 per 
cent.) ; and the present jama ha.s been collected without any difficulty. Of 
the total area three-quarters per cent, is shown as sold since Regular 8ettiement, 
and of this mo.st has gone to agriciilturiste. The registration returns, which 
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are up to dute, give a iiiucli larger area, aiuouiitiiig to J i per cent, of tlie 
wlioie. The area now held in mortgage is di per cent, with possession of 
niorlgagee and one per cent, without possession. Ot the fornier about one- 
third IS to outsiders and iwo-ihirds to agriculturists. The price of land sold is 
Rs. 72, while the average money secured on mortgage t\ith])ossessiun is Rs. '61 . 
Tor sale the price per rupee of (iovernment revenue is Rs. oO and lor niort- 
gage Rs. 26. Thu })rice realized for land in this circle is by the returns lagiier 
than in any other, and there can be no doubt that this is the sort of land that 
has most attractions to an investor. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 


Kcsuttij.g I Half 


Soil, 

Area. I Rate. 

assefcb- 1 
1 lUL’Ht. ; 

i 

I 
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23,78h 

1 20,GU2 
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3,S10 ‘ 2 \2 
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30,117 i 1 4 

84,834 

1^,745 

Bhilr 

1],Z43 1 0 12 

7,8'J7 

ft, 700 

Total 

... j ... 


07,-74 


111 the margin is a Gordon 
statement ot the rcvcmic rates It uHer, S. B., 
sanctioned for this circle, with ^ " ' 

the results on the ligiires ot the 
Assessment Report. T h e 
assessments a n n u u n c e d 
amounted to Rs. the 

jama by rates being, after the 
traiisler of two or three villages 
Iruni the Upper Uhaia Circle, 

Rs. 96,U7d, and the cnhance- 
nieiii to 20 per cent. 


The Jangtd Circle contains 2'J villages with a total area ol 69,026 aci’es, Lurlliiana : 
of which 59,208, or 8.5 per cent., arc ciiltivatctl, and 7,479, or 1 1 pur cent. Circle, 

culturable. The villages are all held in jdij'ir liy the Malaudh family, and he to 
the south of the Jagraon Tuhsil in detached groups surrouniled by Is:ibha and § t’8r’. 
Tatifila territory. The distance from Khiali, the most noi-tliern village, to 
Rhaini Chuhar, the most southern, is nearly 40 miles. The latter is moie 
than half way from the boundary of Jagraon Tahsil to that of the Terozepore 
Di.strict. The princijial groups are tho.se of Salma iind Dhajiah, which tire 
adjacent and between them contain 21 villages, ytdina may be taken as the 
centre of the tract, anti it is 24 milc.s from the nearest point ol Tiharti Circle. 

The villages are very large, averaging- 2,o00 acres of total area ; anti the sites 
are at great distances from each other. Tlii.^, with tlic uneven cliaracler of the 
surface and the absence of irrigiitioii, gives the country rather ;i wiki appear- 
ance, altliougli there is really little more wa-'te laud than in any part ol the 
district. In jilaccs g-reat ridges of saiul occtir, hut they are not common; aiitl 
th.csoil is generally a gootl loam, sometimes with ;i coiisidcniblu mixture of clay. 

Tlic returns gi\e the proportion of hhur nr saiitl to good soil as lo : 87. There 
Is a little irrigation iu the first two villtigcs of the circle ; and there was some 
formerly in ;t village of the Salma g-roii]i, hut the latter has bceti given up as 
unprofitable. Water i- found at a depth of 7-5 to I oO feet ; and is with con- 
siderable diliicidty raised m the wells round the village sites whieh are used for 
drinking purposes. 

Of the culli\ atcd area oul_) 8 per cent, is Jicld by tcuauts, who mostly jiay G n r a o » 
iu kind. Hindu Jat- hold 86, and nihci- lliudiis 9 [,cr cent, of tlic area. The 
people of the Jaiigal \ illagc.s arc a very hue race. They have little labour to ' 

do in the fields, and spend then- spare time ])rolitably in moving about and 
picking up w-hat they can by trailc, w-liilc a great many of them take service 
in the tirmy. Ho purl of the district lias such a reputation for prosperity as 
this circle. The pt-ople of the more highly cultivated parts are never weary of 
telling one wdiat immense prohts tlic Jaugal zaniinddrs are m-aking and wltat an 
abundance of land there is, and there can he no doubt that A succession of 
good seasons, and the great denuind for the inferior grains, which are the 
principal stank's, trgetlier w ith the trading habits of the 1'ei'i‘le, have raised 
the general \-ouditmn of the tract within the last ten or hlteen years much _ 
more, comparatively, than that of any other. There L every sign of prosperity 
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ill the circle. The huuaes aie large and comfortable, the cattle superior to 
those of any other parts, and a large proportion of the proprietors own carts 
or camels with which they go all over the country, disposing of their own 
grain or carrying for hire. It is for thi.s purpose that such lugh class cattle 
are kept, for interior ones would do for agriculture. Perliaps the way in which 
money is now spent on marriage and other celebrations is the best proof of the 
profits made by cultivation. It is not uncomniun for a Jat of these parts to 
spend iis. 50(1 to Hs. 1,000 on such an occasion, and cases will be found 
where Ks. 1 ,500 had been wasted in this manner by proprietors of ordinary 
means. Of course this is extravagance and often leads to debt, but still it 
betokens the presence of wealth. 

The area returned as sold since the Kegular ISeiilenient is very biiiall 
(about oiie-third per cent.). The area mortgaged is 10 per cent, of the whole 
area, but of the 0 fJer cent, is to agricnluirists of the village and 2-2 to non- 
agriculturists, while 8A per cent, is mortgaged with possession of mortgagee 
and I^ per cent, without posses-sion. The latter is all to money-lenders. It 
has elsewhere been remarked that land was often mortgaged where there was 
no real necessity, and this is the case with the greater part of the mortgages 
in tills circle to fellow -sharers of the village. The mortgage is sometimes 
merely a form of tenure, the proprietor being unwilhng or unable to ctiliivate 
himself, and the mortgagee paying down a lump sum for the right of cultiva- 
tion, which ho retains till the money is repaid. The price of the land sold 
averages Ks. od an acre, or Ks. 79 per rupee of Goveimuent revenue, but the 
cirea on which the average is calculated is small. The average per acre of 
mortgage money is Ks. 30 or Ks. 00 per rupee of the CTOvcrnment demand. 
These prices are, comparatively with the revenue demand, higher than in any 
other circle, and absolutely Ingher than in most. The jieopie have been able 
to tide over any failures of harvest that have occurred during the currency of 
the Kegular bettlemeiit, and to pay their revenue punctually in the worst 
years. This they do from their stores of grain ; fur experience has taught 
them foresight to an extent that is not recjuired in more favoured tracts, and 
in the possession of most proprietors will be found sufficient grain for at the 
very least a gear’s food. The ainottiii stored at any time will depend on 
the state of the market, for the people can always wait for favourable 
prices ; but it is never reduced below tins until the next harvest is insured, 
which may be before it is cut. The failure of a single harvest, though it may 
Clippie the resources of the tract tempo raiily, can have no permanent ehect. 
I he failure of two harvests, that is a kharii and rabi in succession, would be 
more severely felt. The first result would be a great loss of cattle, many either 
dying or being sokl for next to nothing, ami tins is what actually happened in 
the droughts of f 8U2 and lSU3. Besides suffering a great loss of cattle, many 
of the people would have alter a time to incui- debt for their own living. iSiiice 
18(38 there has been a succession of good seasons, very few having been below 
the average ; and this with high prices has not only removed the traces of 
previous bad years, but has raised the circle to its present state of prosperity. 

The rates sanctioned for this circle and their results are shown in the 
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^mounted to Rs, 88,265, gave thL proportion, 


margin. These rates 
gave an increase of 
about 89 per cent, j 
but the actual enhauce- 
meui was restricted to 
33 per cent, on the 
former Jama, and the 
assessments actually 
announced, which 
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The Bet Circle of Jagi’don contains 20 villages with a total area of lo,t»98 
acres, of which 9,924 acres or 62 per cent, are cultivated ; 4,239 or 26 percent., 
barren waste; and the remaining J2 culturable or recently thrown out of culti- 
vation. To the east, for about 6 miles, the river runs at some distance from the 
high bank ; and between thetii lies a tract, 3 or 4 miles wide, similar to the 
Ludhiana Bet, having some land aimually inundated, and the rest beyond the 
direct action of the river (kachcha or maud and pakka). From Hlmndri west- 
ward the Uhdia and river are only about a mile apart, and the ticrads reach almost 
right up to the former, while the villages are large, and their lands .stretch from 
the river several miles south of the high bank. There arc none of these 
entirely in the Bet, and a few have been thrown into the circle, although they 
have Dhdia lands also. Jn the western villages there is very little pakka Bet 
land. The Budha Ndla runs through the eastern part of the Circle, and joins 
the river a mile to the west of Bhundri. Its banks are high, and it docs no 
harm to the land, which is cultivated light up to them. 

The landowners belong to the various tribes in the following proportion.-^ ; 
Gujar, 39 per cent.; Bdjput, 2S ; Atoin, 1 5 ; other Muhammadans, 8 ; Hindu 
Jats, 7 ; others, 3. Of the whole cultivation 31 per cent, is by tenants and 69 
by proprietors. The land under tenants is thus divided : held with rights of 
occupancy, 7 per cent. ; cultivated by tenants who have rights of occujiancy or 
ownership in other land, 1 1 per cent. ; cultivated by tenants who have no such 
rights, 13 per cent. A large proportion of the land is in the hands of Biijpiits 
and Giijars ; and, as in the Bet tracts of the other tahsils, there is a good deal 
of debt, incurred principally from want of thrift. ; but there are great 
many well-to-do famdies in all three tribes — Rajputs, Gujars, Arains; 
and some of the villages are in very good condition. The land just over the 
high bank is the poorest in the Tahsil ; and most of the Dhaia villages have 
also land exposed to the direct action of the river, and therefore not always 
to be relied on. Some have suffered a good deal by loss of land, and this is 
a sure cause of debt ; but on the whole the chcle may be said to be in a fairly 
good condition. The patwdris’ papers show li per cent, sold since Begular 
Settlement, and 1 0 per cent. ' of the total area) as now held in mortgage with 
possession of the mortgagee. The proportion mortgaged to money-lenders is 
small (2 per cent, of the whole area). Nearly half of the area shown as 
mortgaged to agriculturists of other villages is in one single village. 

The revenue rates sanctioned for this circle and the estimated results of 
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14,824 


their application a r e 
shown in the m a r g i n. 
As in other Bet Circles 
the area to which the 
rates were actually 
applied differed from that 
in the Assessment Heport, 
and the total of the village 
asse.ssments announced 
was Rs. 11,364 (the rate 
jama being Rs. 1 1,3 14) , or 
an increase of 5 per cent. 


The Lower Dhaia of Jagrdon resembles that of the other two Tahsils. 

It coil.=istb in tl c first place of villages along the high bank, with some good 

Bet land, irrigated and unirrigated. Some of the villages in the western 
part run right down to the river and have Bet land, both inundated and be- 
yond the reach of the floods, besides Dhaia land. The circle is about '4. 
miles from east to west and 8 from north to smith. It contains 57 villages 
with a total area of 71,966 acres, or 12 square miles, of which 89 per cent. 
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i=i cultiviuiuii. The village sites at'e generally just on the ridge, and the soil 
for two or three miles south of them is very light and poor. The surface is 
uneven in places, and the sand is shifted about by ihe strong winds from the 
south eti't. The crops and husbandry are much the same as those described 
h'l' the ctirreaponding circles of the other Tahslls. 

'The ownership is thus divided amongst the various agricultural tribes : 
Hindu Juts, 7(1 ; Aluhammadan Eiijputs, 5 ; Muhammadau Gujars, 4 ; 
Alnhuinnuidan Arains, il; and others, 10 per cent. The Muhammadans 
hold the villages along the high batik and nearly all the Bet land ; the Jats, 
tiiose turtlier .^outh. The cultivation is in the following proportion : by 
pioprietoi's, (9 per cent. ; cultivated with rights of occupancy, 8 per cent. ; 
cultit'iited by proprietors of occupancy tenants of other laud, 8 per cent. ; 
Ity tenant. with no proprietary or occupancy rights, 5 per cent. The Circle 
Ini' nre tnany natural advantages, for the .soil is mostly poor and incapable 
of yielding very much ; but >ome of the Jat villages adjoining the Upper 
niiaia cire nioie favourably situated, and liave good irrigated and unirrigated 
well as poor lands. These are the best villages in the Circle, and in them 
the people are very well-to-do. In a few the proprietors are able to go in for 
a little trad'' ; and the village .sites present an appearance of prosperity — carts, 
o'oc'd cattle, and some elaboration of the dwellings being the principal signs. 
8omc few Jat families have taken to money-lending. The villages adjoining 
the high bank are not at all well-off, both Jat or Muhammadan, and complaints 
arc very generally made. On the whole the Circle is not in such good condition 
would have justified much enhancement of the former assessment, hut, on the 
other liaud, there is nothing to show over assessment, for the demand was 
admittedly light, It is only of the poverty of the soil that the people complain. 
Of the total a.rea of the Circle the Appendices to the Settlement Report show 
Olio per cent. a< sold since Regular Settlement, and 10 per cent, as now held 
in mortgage. In Ixith cases only about one-tliird of the land has gone into 
the liaiKl< of money-lenders; and most of the sales have been to members of 
the village community. The price realized i.s Rs. 40 an acre, or Rs. 39 per 
nuice of (.T'.iveriimcnt demand; and the amount secured per acre on mortgage 
with pos~e'>ion, H.'. 29, or Rs. 28 per rupee of the demand. These prices are 
higher than one would have expected from the nature of the soil. 
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The revenue rates sanc- 
tioned are shown in the mar- 
gin. The village assessments 
actually aimounced amounted 
to Rs. 67,012, or an increase 
of 7 per cent, on the previous 
demand, the jama by rates 
being Rs. 65,146. In the 
orders sanctioning the rates 
it had been indicated that, if 
possible, an enhancement 
somewhat over rates should 
be taken. 


.Tngraon rhcLpper Dhaia Circle of Jagrtion comprises the remaining villages of 

Chefe I'lii'imj'cr, with an area of 175,94b acres, or 275 square miles. 

G 0 r i 0 )i Circle \arie.s in width (east to west) from 15 to 20 miles, and is about l8 
WaUcr. s. H.. nnlc.-- troiii 1101 th to south. The Si rlhnd canal runs across the whole width. 
- "^hal area 156,424 acres, or 89 per cent., are cultivated, and 11,364 

(G prr cf’iu.) culturable or fallow, tlie remaining 5 per cent being barren 
waste or Government property. The soil varies a good deal, behn^ in places a 
stiff loam vliich requires a good deal of moisture. Sand drifts occur 
throughout the Circle, and in their neighbourhood the land is somewhat 
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inferior ; but the prevailing &oil is a gouJ light loam (rausU) easilv vurked 
and very fertile. There are few villao-es that have not half uf tlieiV land of 
this sort; and, even when the rainfall i-: ^hurt, ^owino• i., [)o.--ib!e in >unie of 
the land. The percentages of g'ood and bad soils are: ran^h and dakhnr. t'd 
percent.; hhur, 17. Of the cultivated area S jier cent is irrigated from 
wells. This land lies mostly in the eastern and northern vilhuge', v liieli are 
generally smaller and more populous. In the sotnli-we'tern village- the 
holdings are much larger, and irrigation is not retpiired, nliile the water, tiMo, 
is at a greater depth, being upwards of .30 feet from tlie siiil'aee at iiaiur, ainl 
only about 35 in villages adjoining the Lower Dhaia. 

The land is thus held by the various tribes in owne' -hip : Hindu Jat-, I'l 
per cent. ; other Hindus, 6 ; Muhammadan Hajpiit-, O; M uliaminadan (siijars, 
6 ; Muhammadan Arains, 4 ; others, 4. The principal ghgv ot Hiniln loe 
the Sidhus, Dhiiliwdls and Gils. TJic ‘‘ oi her Hindu-'’ are Kha ri-.Ac.. one 
or two families of tho shop-keeping class having ae<|uired proprutarvrigli- 
here and there before the Hegular Settlement. 'I'liere are :tl-o -miie Hindu 
kamins (Chaniars, ikc.) who have prupietary rights in a lew vniages. The 
Rajputs hold several large villages, oV parts of village- (ILdwJra, 'i'alw amli, 
&c.). The Giijars 'rind Ardins hold land about Jagr/ioii, om- or n\o ' i the 
Aqicdrs or subdivisions of tlio land attaelied lo the town belonging to tiieni. 
There are also two or three small jffdrni villages, and i lie family of Maiil.ivi 
Rajab Ah own a good deal of laud. Of the whole culiiv;;ti'>n 78 per cent, i- In- 
proprietors and 22 per cent, by tenants, made up tints; cultivated vith rights 
of occupancy, 5 ; cultivated without such right-, but by tenants who tire 
proprietors or occupancy tenants, 1 1 ; by teiuints without rights in tmy kiiul, li. 
The Huidu Jats of the circle are as a cla-s very well otf. Tlieir village- 
are all fine large ones, in the hands of strong coininuuitie- ; but 'lie nieiubers 
of these arc not all equally well-to-do. Most ha\o thriven, but a lew will be 
found to be in ditfieulries, and there is ti good de.il of e.\tra\iig.iiiee 
due to the iiifiux of wealth winch often re-iilt- in debt The -ba 
proprietors have fully participated in the protits due to the greui 
rise ill price of the inferior grain.-; tiud tliey ha\\> ilevelqxd more 
expensive tastes, dressing well, keeping hit- of bni-- di-hes. and 
their women having a great deal of jewelry. The eaiile, too, are ol a 
superior class ; and most villages have a good many cart- and camel- that are 
worked for hire or take the owners’ grain to Ludliiuiia. Ltirge siim- are 
spent on marriage and funeral celebrations, and old men -ay these expense- 
have increased threefold ; while litigation is a luxury that most ut the people 
indulge ill, and will often be found to be the cau-o of debt. The f.iinme- ot 
Sambat 1917 (A.D 18(52) and Sambat 1925 (4 808) have left ilielr iraee-. 
in debt, which in many cases has never been -nak"'' off ; but the Jat popu- 
lation may safely be said to have thriven under our rule, and to be now 111 
a state of considerable prosperity. AVliere one of them has got into diffieiiUie- 
and has to mortgage his land, a fellow Jal will always be bound able 
and ready to advance tdie money; anti they could get on \x‘ry well w itlioiit 
the assistance of the inuney-lending cla.-scs, and do -o in a great mea-ure. 
Few of them are unable to disjwse of tlicir grain at the market price : aud 
they are generally able to take it direct to Ludhiana and .-ell it there, \bi-i 
of them retain a stock of grain wliich would be sufficient for two or three 
years’ consumption, and they can tide over indlii’ereni hurve-l.- withuiii umch 
loss. During the last ten years a great deal of liaixl cu.-li ha- foinul us way 
into their hands, and few of them would now have to lii.u-row for the puyuieui 
of revenue in the w'orst of years. The Muhaiumadan villages are not so w ell 
off. Except the Raikot family, which holds a large area, the Rujjvjt- arc 
aU in difficulties, and that although special allowance was made for 1 hem in 
the Begitlar Settlement. The Arains aud Gujars, too, are badly off. Ihe 
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returns show 3 per cent, of the whole area as sold since Eegnlar Settle- 
ment, and ]2 per cent, now held in mortgage, most of it with possession. 
01 the sales three-fourths are to members of the agricultural community and 
two-thirds of the n.ortgages with pos.session are to them. Of the area sold 
iitarlv one- third is that oi one village bought at the time of Kegular Setile- 
nieiir by the llaeko" family. The average price is smaller than in the Lower 
Lliaia, as the inclusion of the village mentioned above has lowered it. The 
aveiage mortgage money per acre is K.s. 35, or 33 times the Government 
demand. 


Soil. 

1 Area. 

Rate. 

Resulting 

assess- 

ment. 

Half 

asset 

estimate. 

A7-(i end hi 

Khdhs chdhi ... 

Rau.-li End ddkhar ... 
Bhvr 

8,948 

3,073 

119,495 

24,908 

Bs. a. 

3 12 

2 8 

1 3 

0 12 

Rs. 
33,555 
7,682 
» 1,41,900 
18,681 

Rs. 

37,373 

8,456 

1,62,784 

20,817 

Total 



2,01,818 

2,19,430 


The revenue 
rates sanctioned for 
this Circle with the 
results are shown 
in the margin. The 
village assessments 
announced and re- 
ported amounted 
to Rs. 2,01,415, 
an increase of 20 
per cent, on the 
previous demand. 


In the calculations of assessment all agricultural land has been included* 
whether liable to assessment or not, as it is a cause of great confusion to treat 
land as a separate class merely because it has been exempted from the payment 

==- of revenue. Therevenue 


Revenue {Khdlsa and Jdgir), 


Tahsil. 

former. 

; Increase 
New. 1 with per- 
1 cenfage. 

Rate of new 
assessment 
on cuitira- 
tion. 

Samrala 

Ra. 

Rs. Rs. 

a. p. 

2 15 

2,61.871 

3,08,586 46,715 

18 

Ludhiana 

4,30,281 

6,11,852 • 81,571 

19 

1 7 10 

Jkgraon .. 

2,33,525 

2,71,477 37,932 

i 16 

13 6 

Total 

9,25,077 

10,91,915 , 1,66,238 
18 

18 5 


rates are thus applied 
to all cultivation j but 
from the results a de- 
duction must be made 
on account of muafi 
or revenue free lanA 
The marginal state- 
ment gives a compari- 
son between the jama 
of the last year of the 
of old, and of the first 
year of the new Settle- 
ment after this deduc- 
tion. 


Tlie appointment of zaildars to be paid by a deduction of one per cent, 
from the revenue was sanctioned over the gi’eater part of the district, and 
minor deductions were also made from the full assessnlent on account of knd 
under gardens and for crops injured by trees growing along the main roads 
Besides this, where the period of 20 years during which laid irrigated from 

new wells are protected from 
enhancement had not expired, a 
deduction from the full assess- 
ment for the remainder of that 
period was made. 'The jdyirddfSi 
too, take a large share of the 
increase, and the marginal state- 
ment shows tlie actual immediate 
• nicrease to the Government reve- 
nue. 


Taheil, 

Aildlsa 4ND COJIML'TA- 
Tlo\ PAID BY jdgirddrs. l 

Actual 

increase. 

Former, 

Kew. 

i 

Samrala 

Liidhiai-a 

Jagikou ... 

hs. 

2,1 5,564 
3,52,566 
2,27,991 

Kb. 

2,48,043 

4,05,789 

2,59,666 

Rs 

33,379 

53,233 

31,575 

Total 

7,96,111 

9,14,298 

1,18,187 
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Thus the net actual gain to Government was Rs. 1,18,187, and this will 
be increased by about Rs. 6,000 when the well leases have all expired. The 
gain to the jdpirdors was Rs. 25,391 immediate, and Rs. 25,974 after the 
expiry of the well leases, that is, the net gain to them after deduction of the 
commutation payable to Government and included in the above statement. 


Cesses. 

Regular 

Settlement. 

Settlement. 

Local rate 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

8 5 4 

School 


1 0 0 

District post.., 


0 8 0 

Boad 

loo 

10 0 

Paiwdri 

3 2 0 

3 2 • 

iambarddr ,,, 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

Total 

9 2 0 

18 15 4 


The statement in the margin shows 
the cesses paid at the Regular Settle- 
ment and now at the rates per cent, on 
the revenue. The cesses were left as 
they were foimd in 1880, except for 
the addition of the district post cesses, 
which had before been omitt^. 


6HiP. 
III. C. 

Land 

BeTdnhe. 

General re- 
sult of ' t b e 
Berised As- 
seisments for 
the whole 
district. 

O 0 r d» n 
WallctT, 8, B., 

§306. 


The Sutlej used to form the northern boundary of the district, RiTerain 
and riverain villages settled their boundaries by the deep stream 
rule. During the cold weather of 1903-04, however, an Assistant 
Commissioner was put on special duty to lay down a fixed 
boundary along the Sutlej, and a fruitful source of dispute and 
litigation has thus been removed. 


Inside villages the customs vary a good deal. In some it is 
the rule for the co-sharers to make up the annual losses of suffering 
sharers from village common or from land held in severalty ; and 
in this case new land becomes village common as a matter of course. 
Elsewhere the custom is that of fixed fields, according to the Settle- 
ment map, each proprietor bearing his own losses, and being entitled 
to land that reappears on the site of his fields, only such area as 
has been recovered beyond the original limits of the village becom- 
ing village common. 

As to occupancy tenants there is no clearly defined rule ; but 
their claim to recover their rights in land reappearing after dduvion 
is generally recognized {a) when they hold a share of the village, 
as they generally do ; {b) when the rule is that of fixed fields and 
the proprietor from whom they hold recovers his ownership. 


An account of the old riverain custom will be found in the 
first edition of this Gazetteer, pages 96 and 97. It is now of only an 
antiquarian interest as regards village boundaries. 


Some account has already been given in Section 0, Chapter I, pages 66 to 80 
of the principal jagfird irs of ihe district. The Malaudh family, which alone 
enjoy shalf of the whole jdgfi'r income of the district, had established itself under 
the empire. The others are mostly the descendants of the petty chiefs or 
confederacies who, on the doAvnfall of the Delhi empire at the close of the 
18th century, partitioned the country between them, and came und«* our 
protection in 1809 as described in Chapter I, B. page 21. These cHefs and con- 
federacies were at that time virtually independent, though it is prol»bIe that, 
but for our interference, they would all have been evwtually abtorbed by 


Jdgir ssiiga- 
meets of re- 
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O 0 r d an 
Walier, S. B. 
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their more powerful neighboure, A few of the jdgir families, again, have been 
from the first dependent, having originally had an assignment of a few villages 
made them by some one of the more important chiefs {e.g., Kapurthala 
and Nabha), and being transferred to us in the annexation of 1846. From 
1809 till the outbreak of the first Sikh war in 1845 we had httle to do with 
the internal administration of the estates of the jdgirddrs, who were allowed 
to govern much in their own way ; but at the close of the Sutlej campaign in 
1846 a great change was effected in the status of all but the seven important 
cis-Sutlej chiefs, w^ho were maintained in the full enjoyment of that virtual 
independence which is allowed to protected States.O) AJl villages not belonging 
to the seven accepted chiefs were incorporated in our territory along with what 
we had acquired by conquest and confiscation from Lahore, NAbha, &c. ; but even 
after this we exercised but little authority within the estates of the jdgirddrs, 
for we only abolished the transit duties and deprived them of their pohce juris- 
diction in the first instance. When, however, the second Sikh war was followed 
by the annexation of the whole of the Punjab, their power was still further 
curtailed ; and, finally, about 1 850, it was decided to substitute for their hitherto 
undefined exactions from the people a fixed cash revenue demand. This last 
measure, when carried out, reduced all jdgirddrs alike to the position of mere 
assignees of Government revenue ; and it was a great blow to most of them. 
They had considered themselves as lords of the soil ; and it does not appear 
that their rights over the land were at all inferior to those of the zaminddrs of 
Bengal. The jdgirddrs had realized from the cultivators a full proprietor’s 
share of the produce, and there wms really no limit to their exactions, except 
the fear of dnving away their villagers. To most of the famihes who had 
before been independent the jdgirs were continued in perpetuity, unless, of 
course, they had compromised themselves in the Sikh war and were punished 
for this by confiscation. The tenures of the others were considered on annexa- 
tion, and more or less favourable terms were given, some being maintained in 
whole or in part for the lives of the holders only ; and when this course was 
pursued, subsequent lapses have reduced the villages to the condition of shared. 
In other cases the original grants were only of a portion of a village. 

The chiefs and confederacies had always been liable to pay tribute or 
furnish lertes, or both, to the paramount power; and the contribution had 
taken the latter form on their coming under our protection. When the final 
change to a fixed cash assessment was introduced after 1 849 i^ was natural 
that the irregular demands for which the jdgirddrs were liable should be 
replaced by a certain tribute. This in most cases took the form of a 
contribution at the rate of so much (one to four annas) per rupee of 
revenue; but for some of the confederacies it was the estimated cost of 
maintaining a certain number of horsemen or footmen. In LadhrAn and most 
of the small jdgirs the rate of commutation is two or four annas per rupee of 
revenue ; while in Malaudh it is two annas, except in the branch of Sardar 
Mit Singh, in whose favour a reduction was made to one anna on account of 
services performed in the Mutiny. As an example of the second form of pay- 
ment, and the solitary instance in the distnet of the istamrari tenure, the case 
of the \nllage of Lalton may be mentioned. This is held by the descendants 
of a GarewAl Jat, called Chaudhri Gahnda, subject to a fixed payment of 
Rs. 1 ,100 per annum, and the cost of maintaining four horsemen at Rs. 1 6 each 
per mensem, i.e., Rs. '768 per annum. For the collection of the commutation 
money in some of the minor jdgii-s, where the shares are much subdivided, the 
head of the family has been appointed sarkarda or headman, and receives a 
percentage deduction from the amount which he pays into the Government 
treasury for the whole j'agir. 


- See Griffin's “Baiis,” where .the proclamation of the Gorernment of India On th« 
labiect is girw ftemr. 
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CHAP* 

The jdgirddrs, besides enjoying the revenues of their villages, will be q’ 

found in many cases to hold in absolute ownership a considerable area of land. — - 

This is usually the hir or waste land reser\-ed by the ancestors of the family 
for their owui use^^as a grazing ground and for the supply of firewood, &c. 

Land owned 

These Sirs have, with the exception of one or two in the Malaudh parjrnna, been by jdjUddrs. 
brought under the plough long ago, and are cultivated by the tenants of the 
jdgirddrs. The land of absconding cultivators was also considered as belong- ^ 324^ ’ 
ing to the chief, and the Malaudh Sard^rs acquired a considerable amount 
of landed property in this way just after the introduction of the cash demand 
of the Eegular Settlement. 

The foUowing abstract statement gives details as to the jdgirs 
existing in the district in 1903-04 : — 
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The Jagraon Tahsfl was held entirely by the Rais in the first 
place, and after them by the Kapnrthala chief, from whom we 
annexed it ; and the jduirs in it are really charitable grants of 
whole villages or shares, there be^ng nothing to correspond with 
those held by the famihes and confederacies of the other Tahsfl. 


A sum of Rs. 19,366 was fixed shortly after annexation as an 
equivalent of the services which the petty chiefs are bound to 
render to the paramount power, and is still levied by the jdgirddrs. 
It is generally at the rate of pay 2 to 4 annas per rupee of jdgir 
revenue, but sometimes at the pay of so many horse or footmen. 


i 0 n Regarding minor assignments of revenue the Settlement Officer 
Walker, s. b” WTote as foUows ; “ The grants of the district were of the usual 

§ three classes — (1) in perpetuity, (2) for the maintenance of institu- 

tions, (3) during the life or hves of the grantees ; but the greater 
part of them were of a fourth class, (4) sanctioned for the term of 
the Regular Settlement. With respect to (1), (2) and (3) .our 
enquiries brought to light no discrepancies of any importance. 
The grants for the term of Settlement (4) were either personal, 
in favour of Brahmans or others of the priestly class ; or they were 
for the support of some religious or charitable institution. Most of 
them were petty and unimportant, and it had clearly never been the 
intention that they should be enjoyed in perpetuity. The principles 
on which we have now dealt with them are as follows : Where the 
object of the grant was the support of some institution, and this was 
found to be maintained, continuance was recommended and sanctioned. 
Where the grant was a personal one, and the original grantee or his 
children were in possession, the same course was foUowed ; but 
where the grant was personal, and was held by a number of sharers, 
the descendants in the third or fourth generation from the original 
grantee, we generally recommended resumption, or rather that the 
grant should be allowed to lapse. 'I'he new sanction usually con- 
tinues the grant for the term of the Revised Settlement or for the 
life of the holder, whichever period expires first ; but, in the case of 
the grantee dying within the period of the Settlement, the Commis- 
sioner has the power of continuance to the heirs for the remainder 
of this period. 


The following is a statement of the number of cases and the 
area of the petty grants of all kinds in the district as they now 
stand : — 
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neons 

Bevenne. 

Eecords-of- 

Bights. 


In 1902 a special pennanent muTiarrir -was sanctioned to look 
after the registers connected -with these revenue assignments. 

for canal administration and revenue see Chap. II A., pages 
139 to 142. An account of the methods on which the records-of -rights 
were prepared and attested at the last Settlement will be found on 
page 261 of the Settlement Eeport. 


Section D — Miscellaneous Revenue. 

Excise. The Excise establishment consists of a Darogha on Rs. 56 pei 

mensem, a i/nJiumV and 2 chaprassis, with a temporary experi- 
mental establishment of 2 girddicars on Rs. 30 and 6 peons on 
Rs. 8 each for three mouths, from 1st January to 31st, March 1905. 
An Assistant Darogha has also been sanctioned from 1st, April 1905. 


Country The Distillery at Ludhiana was closed on 1st, April 1895, and 
liquor. liquor is now obtained from the Central Distilleries at Karnal, 
Shahjahanpur and Amritsar. There is no special feature in the 
Excise administration of the district : except that being surrounded 
on three sides liy the Native States of Maler Kotla, Nabha and 
Patiala, smuggling of licpior and opium into British tepitory^ was 
somewhat prevalent until 1900, when the Deputy C^missioner 
secured an agreement from these States to allow no licensed shops 
for liquor or opium to be opened in their territories within 3 miles 
of the common boundary without the assent of the Distr jpt Officer, 
who is similarly bound with legard to the shops situated within 
the British border. This agreement has resulted in d considerable 
reduction of smuggling. In accordance with the agreement a 
number of shops on the southern border of the district were, closed 
in 1900. A list of liquor-shops in each Tahsil will be found in the 
supplement to Talile 41 of Part B. As a rule the villages which 
contain liquor-shops also contain one for opium and drug, but 
there are a number of opium and drug shops in villages which 
have no liquor shops. These ai’e — 


Tahsil Ludhiana — 
Jaspdl Bdiigc'u-. 
Mdngat. 

Jlolialla Dliolewal. 
Kum. 

Bliaini Kukd. 

Mansurdn. 

Chappdr. 

Sahaur. 


Jagrdon — 
Kulur. 
Puna. 
Akalgarli. 
Habvara. 
l)hat. 
Hathur. 
Dherke. 
Kamalpur. 
Hambran. 


Samrdla — 
Diwala. 
Panjgirain. 
Malakpur. 
Eurki. 


For the five years, 1900-05, the opium hcenses were sold with 
those for hemp drugs to Ram Pershad Beri of Jagraon, together 
with those of the Ferozepore District. The licenses for 1905-06 
are to be sold each shop separately, but for the vend of opium and 
drugs together. Those for liquor are sold separately and mostly 
bought by Jats, Kalals or Muhammadans. 
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From 1st April 1905 the cliatrict is to be divided into two 
tracts, (1) an urban (Ludbiana town alone being so classed) and 
(2) the rural area, the latter including all places in which Sikh or 
Hindu Jats predominate. In the rural area the contracts will be 
leased at a fixed fee of 6 pies a gallon to the contractors of 1904, on 
condition that they sell pure proof liquor at Rs. 6 per gallon. All 
the liquor-shops within a radius of 6 miles of Ludhiana are to be 
closed, and those on the roads within a radius of 11 or 12 miles 
are to be transferred to places off the road. 

There is only one shop for the vend of foreign liquor, which is 
situated in the Chaura Bazar in Ludhiana town. The license 
fee for this shop for the year 1903-4 was Rs. 1,232. 

Cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in this district. Opium 
is imported from Malwa, Ambala, Simla and Shahpur. 

Hemp is not gi’own in this distiict and eharas is imported 
from the Hoshiarpur and Amritsar Districts. In 41 of the 70 shops 
for the vend of hemp drugs the sale of churns is to be prohibited 
from the 1st April 1905, and only Idiaiig will be allowed to be sold. 

Under the old system assessees with incomes below Rs. 1,000 
always predominated largely, foiming nearly 75 per cent of the 
total number, and only one assessce in fifteen was assessed on an 
income above Rs. 2,000. From 1890-1 to 1901-2 the assessments 
showed, a steady increase, and the demand rose from Rs. 27,379 to 
Rs. 45,480, and as finally fixed was reahsed with very little diffi- 
culty. "Warrants only averaged 30 to 40 annually, while distraint 
sales never exceeded 4 or 5. IMouey-lenders, grain-dealers and 
speculators are the principal assessees — persons whose incomes must 
from the nature of things vary considerably from year to year. 
The exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000 reduced the number of 
assessees from 1,8G2 in 1902-3 to 698 in 1903-4 and the annual 
revenue from Rs. 43,231 to Rs. 28,676. To a certain extent the 
Land Alienation Act is said to have affected the incomes of money- 
lenders. 

Arms licenses are sparingly issued in this district, and their 
number is being gradually reduced. In 1895 there was a large 
reduction from 332 to 254. In 1897, hoAvever, they rose again to 
309, but have steadily decreased since then. In 1903 there were 
227, 11 of these being for swords. 




ra, E. 



Liquor other 
than country 
spirit. 


Opium. 


Drugs . 


Income Tax. 
Tablet 42 anil 
43 of Part B. 


Arms 

licanaes. 


Section E— Local and Municipal. 

The District Board, which is under the ex-officio Chairmanship District 
of the Deputy Commissioner, should consist of 117 members, Board Fuads. 
25 nominated by Government, 53 elected to the Local Boards with ^ 
the Tight of also sitting on the District Board, and 39 co-opted 
by these original members. In point of fact this number has 
never been reached, and in 1903-4 the Board consisted of 7 
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ex-o-ffido, 11 nominated and 22 elected members. Business is largely- 
transacted through the Local Boards which submit proposals 
concerning their respective Tahsfls to the larger body. There is 

also a standing 
Finance S u b- 
Committee of the 

] 


(1) District Board — 

Deputy Commiasioner, 

Civil Surgeon. 

Tahaildars, Ladhiana, Jagraon, 
and Samrala. 

District Inspector of Schools. 
Snb-Diviaional Officer, Public 
Works Department. 

(2) a. Local Board, Ludhiana — 

Tahaildar of Ludhiana, 

District Inspector of Schools. 
h. Local Board, Samrala — 
Tahsildar, Samrala, 
c. Local Board, Jagraon — 
Tahsildar, Jagraon. 


Punjab Govt. Notn, No. lOO, 
I dated 12th May 1899. 


-) Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 34, 
i dated 3rd February 1903. 
1 


1 Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 90, 
‘ dated 12th May 1902. 


District Board, 
which consists of 
7 members. 

The ex-offici 0 
members of the 
District and Local 
Boards are shown 
in the margin. 

The public works undertaken by the Board are considerable, 
and included, during the five years ending 1902-3, metalled roads 
from Kohara to Sahnewal miles), from Jagraon to Bassian 
(12 miles), and from Samrala to Khanna (10 miles), besides new 
buildings for a Technical School and District Board School in 
Ludhiana, and new godo-wn in the amalgamated office of the 
District Board and Municipality of Ludhiana, a Veterinary Hospital 
at Ludhiana, stallion stables at SamrMa and a Boarding House 
for the Samrala School. A new bridge at Machiwara is in contem- 
plation while, if fundi allow, a metalled road will be built between 
Baikot, Pakhowal and Deblon. For the Board’# contracts with 
the Public Works Department see below Section F. 


The income of the Board for 1903-4 was Rs. 1,34,400, 
excluding the opening balance of Rs. 46,051, of which Rb. 92,400 
were derived from the Local Rate. A large proportion of this in- 
come is ear-marked to various heads of expenditure. Education took 
Rs. 24,708, deducting fees, which works out to 173- per cent, of the 
Board’s income, but these figures exclude expenditure on school 
buildings, and Medical Estabhsbment 5|- per cent, while 11*7 per 
cent, was paid to the Public Works Department towards the up- 
keep of the metalled roads in the district! The pay of the 
Veterinary Assistant (Rs. 1,200 per annum) and the District Dak 
Cess are other fixed items of expenditure. When it is remembered 
that the balance in baad is not allowed to fall below 10 per cent, of the 
annual income, it will be obvious that the amount left to be spent 
as the Board thinks best is comparatively small. The District Board 
leases from Government the 12 ferries listed on p. 160 above, paying 
an annual contribution of Rs. 3,500, and realising about Rs, 5,000 
a year from the ferry -dues. 

Besides Ludhiana town there are four municipal towns in the 
district. These are, in the order of population, Jagraon, Raikot, 
Machhiwara and Khanna. Each of these has a committee of six 
elected and three nominated members. An account of each muni- 
cipality will be found in Chapter IV under the town concerned, 
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Section P — Public Works. 

The district is in the JuUundur Division of the Buildings and Amy. 
Roads Branch, P. W. D. An account of the distzibution of the roads 
of the district between the P. W. D. and the District Board has 
been given in Chapter II, Section G, and of the dam at Aligarh in 
Chapter II, Section A (Irrigation). The only work of first rate 
importance in the district is the Ludhiana open drainage system. 
Commenced in 1890, this work was handed over to the Municipal 
Committee of the town in 1892, but the scheme has not yet been 
completed and additions are made to it as funds permit. The 
water-supply scheme for the town has hung fire for several years. 

A drainage scheme for Jagraon town has also been prepared. 


The District Board pays to Government in the Public Works 

Department a sum of Rs. 15,723 
annually for the maintenance of its 
metalled roads, other than those 
noted in the margin which it main- 
tains by its own agency. On the 
other hand, the Board maintains 


Samrila-Ehanna 

Ijadhiana.Eofaara 

Sahnewal-Kohara 

Jagrion-Baikot 

Eop-Malaudh 

C/iakiar. Jam alp or 

Bagrian 


Miles, 

10 » 

10 

2 ^ 

13 | 

4 

2 

2 


District 
Board, pnblio 
works. 


most of the Government buildings in the district on the terms laid 
down in Punjab Government Notification No. 1879, dated 20th 
August 1904. 


Section G.— Army. 

The only regiment which can be said to bo historically 
connected with the district is the 15th (Ludhiana) Sikh Infantry, 
but it is not by any means exclusively or even mainly recruited 
from this district. 

The following regiments obtain recruits from the district: — 
2nd Lancers (Gardner’s Horse) ; 13th Duke of Connaught’s Lancers. 
Bombay Regiments ; — 

32nd Lancers, formerly the 2nd Bombay Lancers. 

33rd Queen’s Own Light Cavalry (old 3rd Bombay L. C.). 

36th Jacob’s Horse (old 6th Bombay Cavalry). 

37th Lancers (Baluch Horse), (old 7th Bombay Lancers). 

Hyderabad Contingent Regiments; — 

25th Deccan Horse (old 1st Lancers). 

29th (old 2nd) Lancers (Deccan Horse). 

3rd Lancers. 

30th (old 4th) Lancers (Gordon’s Horse). 

Mountain Batteries : — 

S^27th (Gajr4t), 28th (Lahore), 24th (Haz4ra), 25th (Quetta), 26th 
Jacob’s (Jullundur) and 22nd (Derajdt). 


* Now oomploteil. 
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CTL&F. Also the following ; — 

i n, H . jgj. ^^1^ Bengal) Sappers and Miners ; 5th Light Infantry (formerly 

Police and the 5th Bengal L. I.); 12th Pioneers (Khalat-i-Ghilzai Eegiment), old 
Jails- I2th B. I.; 14th Ferozepore Sikhs (old 14th Sikhinfy.) ; loth. Lndhidna 
Sikhs (old l5th Sikh Infy.) ; 17th Infantry (The Loyal Regiment) (did 
17th Musalmdn Kdjput infy.) ; 18th Infantry (old 18th Musalmdn Rajpfit 
1.) ; 25th, 29th, and dlst Punidbfs (old P. I.) ; 32nd Sikh Pioneers 
(old 32nd Pb. Pioneers); Bird Punjabis (old 33rd P. I.) ; 34th Sikh 
Pioneei'S (old 34th Pb. Pioneers) ; 35th (old 35th Sikh Infy.) ; 36th, 45th 
Rattray’s Sikhs (old 45th Sikh I.) and 47th Sikhs (old 47th Sikh. I.) ; 
The Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 

Also the following regiments of the old Punjab Frontier 
force : — 

51st (P. F.), old 1st Sikh Infantry ; 53rd (F. P.), old 3rd Sikh L; and 
54th Sikhs (F. P.), old 4th Sikh I. ; 56th Infantry (F. F.), old 2nd P. I.; 
58th Vaughau’s Uiiles (F. F.), old 5th P. I., and 59th Scinde Rifles (F. F.), 
old 6th P. I. 

Madras Regiments : — 

62nd (old 2nd Madras Infantry); 66th (old 6th M. I.); 67 th (old 

7th M. L) ; 72ad (.>ld 12th Burma Infantry); 84th (old 24th M, I.): 
87th (old 29th B. I.) ; 93i d (old 33rd B. I.) ; 92ud (old 32nd B. I.) ; 90th 
(old 30th B. I.) ; 9lst Punjabis (old 31st B. I.) 

Also the Bhopal Battalion ; Hong Kong Artillery and Military 
Police ; some Burma Military Police Battalions and Mule Cadres. 

Recruits are obtained from the following castes : — 

(а) . Sikh Jats of the Garewal, Gill, Sidhu, Dh^wM, 

Dhillon, Sekhon, Bhander, Chima, Sindhu, Man, 
Mangat, Rathi and Gondher gots or tribes. 

(б) . Ramclasi and Mazhahi Sikhs. 

(c). Punjabi Musalmans of the following groups 

Shtiikhs (Qoraisbi and Siddiqi), Pathdns (Lodi and 
Ghori), Mnghals, Bnkhari Sayyids, Arams, Awana, 
Rajpnts (Bhatti, Chanhan and Naru). 

The Garewal Jat Sikhs of Raipur, Gujarwal and Narangwal 
in Ludhiana Tahsll enlist especially in Native Cavalry regiments in 
India ; and the' Punjab Musalman Rajpiits in the Ist Bengal Lancers, 
5th Bengal Infantry, 12th (Kelat-i-Ghdzai) Bengal Infantry and 
17th and 18th Musalman Rajput Infantry. 

Th?re appear to be no prejudices against recruiting, and 
recruiting officers obtain as many recruits as they want without any 
difficulty. 


Section H.— Police and Jails- 

strwgthof The Police Force, which is of the strength marginally noted, 
^ ribu « of is controlled by a District Superintendent of Pohce, who has under 
ivirtB. him an Inspector and 15 Deputy Inspectors. The district lies in 
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the Eastern Circle under the Depiity Inspector- General at Lahore, 

and is divided into 
11 thdiids, 8 of 
the 1st class, viz., 
Ludhiana, Jagraon, 
Eaikot, Dehlon, 
Sahnewal, Edianna, 
Machi-wara and 
Ludhiana city, and 
3 of the 2nd class, 
viz., Shehna, Dakha 
most unwieldy and 
most populous tlidwi in the district, Jagi'aon, Dakha and Eaikot 
are the only Police stations whose areas lie in two Tahsils, vtz., 
Ludhiana and Jagraon. 


0 

Glass of Police. 

Total 

strength. 

Distribution'. 

standing 

guards. 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

District Imperial 

391 

29 

362 

Hnnicipal 

117 


117 

Total 

508 

29 

479 

and Samrala, 

Jagraon 

is the 

largest, 


The Police duties of Ludhiana town are performed by the re- 
gular force : Jagraon has a Municipal Police force of one 1st, 
one 2nd and two 3rd grade Sergeants and 40 constables : and 
Khanna a mixed force of Police and town watchmen, consisting of 
a 3rd grade Sergeant and a constable, with 10 watchmen. 

In all the other towns and in the villages there are chiulcidars) 
one or more according to the number of the population : while in 
some oases two or three small villages form a single charge. ^ The 
chauhiddrs, who number 999, are paid in the Villages Es. 36 per 
annum, which is collectsd by a rate on the houses, and disbursed 
by the Tahsildars. In the toAvns (except Bahlolpur) they get Es. 4 
a month, the /'iw'idars receiTing Es. 6, and ai’e paid from Munici- 
pal Funds. 

The principal crimes of the district are burglaries and thefts, 
both of property and cattle. Dakaities sometimes occur, but are 
more frequent on the main roads than in private houses. 

The following stations have a cattle-pound attached to them 
Dakha, Jagraon, Eaikot, Shehna, Dehlon, Khanna, Sahnewal and 
Maohhiwara. 



There are 15 

Police posts 

1. 

Ludhiana ?arao. 

1 9. 

Mor Karima. 

2. 

Chauki Awul, 

i 10. 

Man. 

3. 

Sunet. 

1 u, 

SiJh?fan. 

4. 

Baddowal. 

12. 

Aligarh. 

5. 

Karimpara. 

13 

Parao Jagraon. 

6. 

Pauohar, 

14. 

Kaleran. 

7. 

Dhaka. 

lo. 

Ghalib. 

8. 

Pindori, 




' • O i 

road, all those on the Ambala 
and Sararala roads having been 
removed All are patrolled by 
three constables, two from 
sunset to midnight and one 
from midnight to morning. A 
1st class outpost is also maintained at Bhaini^ Ala in Samrala 
Tahsil, and Harni guards at Bodahvala, Tappar, Kind and Bir, all 
near Jagraon, and Burj Lambra in Ludhiana thdna. 

Trackers are not employed, as cattle-lifting is not a normal crime 
of the district, but the Baurias would probably make good trackers, 


CHAP, 
m. H. 

Police and 
Jails. 

Working of 
Police. 

lahU 48 af 
Part B. 


Folioe poets. 
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CHAP. Tliere are three camel soirdrs, but no ferry police, though 
in^. ci tation of such a force is adrisable along the Sutlej after the 

Police and model of Ferozepoi e. 

Jails* . ^ ^ 

The special difficulties of the force are the marked absence of co-* 
Pohc posts, operation on the part of the zaildars and lamharddrs. 

The classes principally enlisted in the Police are Sheikhs, 
Rajputs and Jats. 


Criminal There are three ciiminal tribes in the district, vk., the Harnis" 

tribes. number 913, the Ssinsis (340) and the Baurias (113). The 

Harnis are settled chiefly in five villages in the Jagraon thdna, viz., 
Tappar, Kiiri, Bodalwala, Bir and ilirpur, and in one village in 
the Sadr Police Station, viz., Burj Lambra. There are, however, 
lepresentatives of the tiilie in other villages in the district. The 
Sausis are found chie-fi}' in villages near Khanna and Samrala, . 
while the Baurias res’de in some 20 villages scattered throughout 
the district. The Harnis are by far the most criminal and are 
addicted to dali’iili and other serious crime. The Sansis come next. 
The following statement shoAVS the numbers of the criminal tribes 
convicted duiiug the last ten ycai s 


Tribe. 

Spction 

3T0 

! 

457 

1 

1 

1 

304 

1 

395 

i 

302 

1 

1 

Misoel- 

laneODB.! 

Total. 

Harni ... «<• ••• | 

i 

31 1 

iO 

i 

4 

1 

690 

745 

Sansi 

118 

22 

i 

... 


23S 

i 378 

Baaria ... ... 1 

10 



... 

... 1 

42 

62 

1 


The location of Police posts has not had much effect, as the 
Huruis are Avdlmg to pay avo;! for non-interference. If l these 
po.-ts Avere removed and midnight raids instituted better results 
might follow. Severe senteuces have no effect on these tribes. . 

The Hiirnis pretend to Ije Rajput emigrants from R^potlana, 
but it is not improbable that in reffiity they-are a.sectioaa of the . 
Sansi tribe converted to Muhammadanism. They were neWiifiii':: 
in the time of Rai Kalap, the chief of Raikot, .who employed them 
for the purpose of harassing his enemies by frequent and sadden 
nocturnal raids on their camps, which enabled the Harnis to cariy 
off horses and other transport cattle. They are addicted to ©very 
species of crime against property, and enjoy th® unenviable re- 
putation of being the most criminal class in the Punjab. 

The . iisis have an evil name for burglary and i)etty pilfering. 
In tln> di-trlct, unlike other parts of India, the Sansis are not 
nomads but have fixed abodes in villages, and most of them keep 
up the genealogies of the Jat zaminddrs. A very interesting 
necount ot the customs and habits of the Sansis is given by Colonel 
Sleeman in his report on “ Badhuks alias Bagree dacoits and other 
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^ng robbers by hereditary profession ” submitted in 1849 to the CHAP, 
trovemment of India. HI* H. 

At one time the Bauria class -was a source of great annoyance 
*to trarellers and cultivators in the district. Their chief ocViipa- 
tion was dacoity, burglaiy and stealing grain and crops. Those 
■who were unable to abandon their criminal avocations have souo-ht 
other fields for their occupation by emigration, whilst those ndio are 
still in the district, beyond petty pilfering, are not troublesome. 

The Gonemars are now no longer proclaimed under tlie Act. 

The Sansis and Gonemars were settled by Eaja Fatoli Sino-!i of 
Kapdrthala in six small villages of Jagraon and Lndliinna vdiero 
they own the land ; and the others have now fixed residences in a 
few villages ; but it is evident that all four tribes were oiio'iD-U- 
gipsies, foreign to the country, and that for generations^ they 
wandered about committing petty thefts, begging, and livino- as 
they could. It appears impossible to break them of their halrits. 

Where confined to villages, they are a pest to their neiglilrours, and 
the crops adjoining their lands i‘equii*e constant watching. They 
are very poor cultivators themselves. The Harnis possess°a slancr, 
of which the follo'wing words are specimens : — ° 

Ndkhar, ‘ iYieit,’ Bhasri Japdaa, ‘to eon.mir. burjjlaiy,’ Khara, ‘ miy 
Government official,’ Eutba, ‘ & con'-table or stranger,’ Katera,‘a, Jat,’ 

Poh, ‘to bury,’ Cnetra, ‘rupees,’ lilkin, ‘shoes,’ Lhotin, ‘a wc man,’ I'uke, 

‘^clothes,’ and Khaot, ‘a lock.’ 

Dogars and Giijars are specially addicted to burglary and 
cattle-lifting. 

Members of tbe Sialkot Pnh]iiivdr>is have lately been found in 
the towns of Jagraon, Ludhiana and ilachhiwura. Statistics are 
being prepared regarding Dogars and Ptdchiwaras with a view to 
their inclusion among the criminal tribes. 

The District Jail at beacVjnarters is capable of holding 32o jaiis. 
prisoners and is used for short-sentence convicts. The health of 
■the jail is good. The de-atli-rate in 1903 wtus only 10-03 j^pr millp in 
the jail as against 53-15 outside it. Xo case of plague has 
occurred in it, and a quarantine camp is maintained where every 
prisoner spends a fortnight before he is admitted to the jail. The 
jail industries present no unusual features. Country paper is made 
and supplied to the local Courts, and lithogi-ajJied i'orms are abo 
printed for local use. Oil-pressing is car ried on in country mills, 
Mustard-seed is used for pressing and the oil is sold to other jails 
for prison diet. Country cloth, blankets and mats ai'e made for 
the use of prisoners and the rn-ats, which are made of taua), are 
sometimes sold in the open market. The profit; of jail-indu.-tiies 
amounted in 1903 to Rs. 3,092, or- Rs. 17-1 per head. The cost of 
keeping the prisoner was Rs. 57 per head. 
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Section I— Education and Literacy. 

The literacy of the people of Ludhiana is above the average — 
a fact which must be attributed largely to the exertions of the 
Presbyterian Mission. The advance in this direction during the * 
Part's^ years 1881 — 1901 was remarkable. In 1881 the proportion of 

literates per mille was 48 among males and 1 among females. 
In 1901 it was 83 among males and 4 among females. Of the 
small community of Native Christians nearly half can read and 
write. Next come Jains with 315 per mille, then Hindus with 
63, Sikhs with 53, and lastly Muhammadans with 20. 

Edacation Script in common use is the Lande, in which the ordinary 

Tables 51 and lanin keeps his accounts. In the towns well-to-do merchants 
52 of Part B. improved Lande known as the Ashrafi. Some Hindu Jats 

use Gurmukhi, and Brahmans use N%ri for religious purposes. 
The Persian character is little used. Advertisements and sign- 
boards in English are cpiite common in Ludhiana town. The 
number of indigenous schools in the district has decreased pan 
passu with the growth of the Government schools. The remarks 
made by Mr. Gordon Walker in the Settlement Report still hold 
good. He says : — 


CHAP, 
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Gordon “ Indigenous schools in Muhammadan villages are under the charge of 
Walker S. R ^ mulldh oT priest, who gives instruction in the Kordn to a class of 8 or JO 
§ . ’ pupils seated in the village mosque or teHo. The school is called a 

The boys merely learn by rote from the master two or three chapters; 
but to this is sometimes added a little writing on slate, and porlions of some 
easy Urdu book (the “ Karima,” “ KliAlikb^ri,” &c.) ; and it is only in this 
case perhaps that the institution can rightly be called .a school. The 
viulldh, who is also the village priest, has generally a small piece of land 
given him, or receives an allowance of grain, and aho presents at edd 
times. Lande is taught to boys of the shopkeeping class in the villages 
by apdda or master. 


I’rivata 

Schools. 

Poblio 

Schools. 


" The boys learn to write on a slate, there being of course no books, as 
the character is purely commercial. Fees are paid by the parents, Re, 1 
when a boy enters, another rupee when he can write the letters, and so 
on. Gurmukhi is taught in the dharmsdlas by the sddh, who is probably in 
possession of an endowment, and also receive presents from the parents. 
The instruction here too is by slates, the boy first learning to form the 
h't'ers and to write from dictation. An advanced boy will sometimes begin 
to read the (iranth or Sikh Scriptures, but the use of books has not yet 
been introduced. These schools are, it will be seen, of the most 
elementary character.” 


There were 86 private and 16 aided indigenous schools in the 
district in 1904. A technical Anglo- Vernacular School was 

opened at Ludhiana in 1 896 and 
promises to do well. There are 
13 Middle Schools in the district 
^ at the places noted in the margin. 

Gujarwal has a Middle School for girls as well as one for boys. 


Jagraon. 

Baikot. 

Khanna. 

Machhiwira. 


Baddow^b 
Raipur. 
Gujarwal (2). 
Malaadh. 


Shelna, 

Sawaddi. 

Samrala. 

Sahnawal. 
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The following list gives the 
zammdari schools are located : — 


places where the primary and 


Serial No. 

Locality. 

Serial No. 


Pbimary (Boys). 

2 J 


District Board Schools, 

3 C 



4 5 

1 

Lalton. 

5 i 

2 

DaJcha. 

c a 

3 

Pahhowdl, 

7 1 

4 

Q(7a Ba ns. 

8 1 

5 

Jassoicdl, 

9 1 

6 

Kum Knldn. 


7 

Kot Qangu Rai. 


8 

Paddi. 

(a.) 

9 

Jaspdl Banger. 


lo 

am. ■ 

1-5 I 

11 

Dhdlkot. 

b-7 J 

13 

Pohir. 

8-9 I 

13 

Butahri. 

10 I 

14 

Narangwdl, 


IS 

Mansdran. 


16 

Bhutna. 

1 

17 

Kaisar. 

2 

18 

Jamdlpur. 

3 

19 

LaWa. 

4 ' 

2U 

Bholapur. 

5 j 

21 

Andlu. 

6 ] 

22 

Dehlon. 


23 

Rimqarh. 


24 

Bagrian. 


25 

Biran. 


2^ 

Sahouli. 


27 

Hambran, 


28 

Hattur. 

1 

29 

Talicandi Rdi. 

2 

30 

Balwnru. 

3 

31 

Mullah. 

4 

32 

Kaonki. 

5 

33 

Tihdra. 

6 

34 

Raqba. 

7 

35 

Hans (Jagraon), 

8 

36 

Ba^sidn. 

9 

37 

Sidhwan Bet, 

10 

38 

Nasrali, 

11 

39 

Kheri. 

12 

40 

SatiO'trpur. 

13 

41 

Salundi, 

14 

42 

Jodhwdl, 

15 

43 

Bhari. 

16 

44 

Bhadla. 

17 

45 

Ladhrdn. 

18 

46 

Bahlolpur, 

19 

47 

Kolala. 


48 

Dahrr'A. 


49 

Ucolaha. 

1 


Zamindari (Boys). 

2 


District Board Schools, 

3 

4 

1 

Chaoki. 

i 

5 


Locality. 
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PsiMART (Girm). 
Municipal Board Schools* 


PaiHABT. 


New Peimast Schoois to be iiaiii- 

TAINED BY PEOYI^'CIAL EsTBNOB BDT 
TO BE MANAGED BY DlSTBICI 

Board*. 

Boys’ Schools. 

Baliawal. 

Mauki. 

Mattewara. 

Thrike. 

Mullaopor. 

Shanker. 

Knlahar. 

Nathowal. 

Akbara. 

Sadhar. 

S'dbwan Kalin. 

Galib Kalan. 

Poawat. 

Panjgirain. 

Nagra. 

Dbiromazra. 

Isru. 

Mauapur. 

Lalori Kalan. 


Oirlt’ Schools. 


Baddowal. 
Sanehwal. 
Lalton, 
Maohhiwara. 
Sidhwan Bet. 


Notb.— S chools containing Branch Post Offices are shown in italics. 
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In the indigenous schools the girls genei’aUj receive iastaructiou 
along -mth the boys, more or less of their own age, in maktabi of 
all sorts, but respecteble Muhammadans, who observe pardah, do not 
allow their girls to attend. In their case the mulldh goes to the 
parents’ house to teach the Koran, Nimdz, Pakki Roti, &c., or, as 
long as the girl is a minor she goes to the mulldk’s house, where 
she receives similar instruction from his wife or some other woman 
of the house. Women do not as a rule attend the maJctah or go 
to the rmdldh’s house. They receive instruction of a similar kind 
from educated members of their own family if any such there 
be. It may, however, be noticed that Missionary ladies, both native 
and European, go about in the towns and villages, and offer to teach 
a little reading, writing and arithmetic to women of respectable 
households, and the people frequently accept their friendly help. 


The North India Female Medical School has been mentioned 
above (p. 9o>. It has a staff of teachers capable of preparing 
lady students to become hospital assistants, c&mpounders, mid- 
wives and nui’tes. There were 43 students in attendance in 
1904. It is hoped that the Medical School ere long may be able 
to do full duty as a Medical College for women. 

There are one Middle and 16 Primary Schools for girls. At 
Ludhiana there is a Government High School and two native 
Middle Schools, the Arya and the Islamia, and two Mission High 
Schools. 


LiulhUna 
Hi^h School. 


The Government High School was started as a private 
vernacular seminary in 1864, at the instance, and with the aid of, 
certain leading members of the Hindu and Muhammadan comuni- 
ties of Ludhiana, who felt it a desideratum, since there was no 
institution where secular education could l)o obtained, aiid many 
objected to send their chddron to the Mission School, where religious 
instnictiou was (as ii^ now is) compulsory. This private seminary 
in 1865 became a G^ vernmeut graiit-iu-aid school, and was created 
a purely Government High Vernacular School in 1870. In 1875 
English was introduced in it, which wrought a thorough change in 
its character, that is from a iiigh vernacular school it was trans- 
formed into a High District School like those of Delhi, Lahore, 
Amritsar, &c., with a vernacular departm:;\t attached A drawing 
class was also added. The school house, which was built in 188?, 
was soon found to be too small for the school, and additional accom- 
modation had to be rented until la93, when four new class-rooms 
were built. Two mere class-rooms were built in 1903. The school 
has a boarding-house attached to it, and a new one has r.ow (1904) 
been built. The Municipal Committee has laornc the cost of all 
these additions. The strength of the school w..s in 1904 : High 
Depaitment 92, Middle 73, 8poci ,1 Classes 66 and Piimary 168 — 
total 399. I’he average strength during the five years, 1899-1904, 
has been 3S1. TTiere are 76 boarders — 49 Hindus and 17 Muham- 
madans and 10 Sikhs. The staff consists of a headmaster with 18 
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assistants, of whom 10 are English speaking. The school is well 
spoken of by the Government Inspector, and is making steady 
progress despite the keen competition of the other High Schools in 
the city. 

The City High School for boys was established by the Mission 
in 1834 and several branches have since been opened in the city. 
The number of scholars at present (1904) is 332, including 112 in 
the Primary Department. The staff consists of 15 teachers who, 
with the exception of the Principal, devote themselves entirely to 
scholastic work. 

A Christian Boys’ Boarding School, established at Lahore in 
1875, was transferred to Ludhiana in 1877. It was suspended in 
1880 but re-opened in 1883. Extensive buildings have been 
erected at a cost of Rs. 40,000. The number of boarders at present 
is 93, of whom 47 are in the Primary Department. 

The estabhshment of a Christian Boys’ Boarding School at 
AUahabad has drawn off the boys who used to come to Ludhiana 
from the United Provinces. In the last two years, however, the 
number in the High Department has increased from 38 to 46. The 
annual cost of the City School is about Rs. 10,000 and that of the 
Boarding School about Rs. 12,000. The City School pays its way 
with the help of the Government grant. The Boarding School 
costs the Mission some Rs. 7,000 annually. The Mission supports 
two girls’ schools in the city — one for Hindus and one for Muham- 
madans — and also two summer schools at Jagraon and Morinda 
(in AmbMa District) for low-caste girls. There is also a Christian 
summer training-school at Khanna, where a few young men are 
trained for evangelical work. 

The expenditure on education in this district cannot be’ esti- 
mated with accuracy owing to the combined educational, medical 
and evangehcal work done by the Mission. District Funds, how- 
ever, spent Ks. 28j700 in 1903-4 and Municipal Funds Rs. 32,600. 
Gk)vemment grante came to Rs. 3,300. 

The district forms part of the JaQundur Circle. 

Since the time when a Mission Press was set up in the Danish 
Settlement of Ser^mpore and became important, both in its corn- 
mere^: and edmsational results, the printing press has been a 
favourite instrument in the hands of Christian Missionaries. The 
LtuMana Mission printing and book-binding establishment turns 
out work of nmisual excellence and finish. The vernacular type 
and Roman-Urdu books printed here, as well as the book-binding, 
received high commendation at the Punjab Exhibition of 1881-82. 
The Ludhiana Missiou Press does not advertise largely like the 
Methodist Episcopal Press of Laokuow, and has not produced so 
popular a book as the cheap Romau-Urdu Dictionary of that 
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establislunent, wliicli is sold extensively in the Punjab, confining it- 
self apparently to work of a more strictly religious character; 
but it takes a high place for good workmanship and neatness. 

The Ludhiana Mission Press has_ already been [described in 
Chapter I. 

The Civil and Military News Press was established by Khwaja 
Ghulam Mohi-ud-din in 1892. The special work of this Press is 
printing and pubhshing Drill and Regulation books for the Native 
Army in India and abroad. It is patronized by the Military 
Department of the Government of India, which purchases large 
quantities of the books, &c., printed in Urdu, Hindi, and Gur- 
mukhi by this Press. It also publishes a newspaper in Urdu, called 
the Civil and Military News, which has a weekly circulation of 
about 1,300 copies. 

The Naraftkari Press is a lithographic press, which does job 
work in vernacular, and is owned by Rikhi Ram. It is now closed for 
want of work. 

The Hathkari Press is also a lithographic press, ' which does 
job work in Urdu. It was established in 1899. Since June 1903 
it has published two weekly newspapers, called the Public and 
Fauji Akhbdr. The weekly circulation of the former is 200 and 
of the latter 60 copies. Proprietor : Nathu Lai. 


The Ahmedi Press now prints nothing. 

The Kaiser-i-Hind Press is a lithographic'press and has pub- 
lished a vernacular jourual in Urdu, called tho-^lKhddam'i-Tijjdr, 
since 1900. 

The Haqqani Press is a lithographic press. It publishes a 
monthly religious pamphlet in Urdu, called the Nuran -ala-Nur. 
Circulation about 100 copies. Proprietor; Maulvi Nur Muhammad. 

The Army News Press, opened in June last, publishes a 
vernacular newspaper in Urdu, called the Jr?ny iN(3te;s7Subscribers 
about 300. 


Section J.— Medical. 

Hospitals & The Civil SurgJon has under him a well-appointed Civil Hos- 
^tSu 63 ^o} headquarters with a dispensary, and a branch dispensary 

TaHB. in the city which was opened in 1899. There are seven outlying 
dispensaries at Jagraon, Machhiwara, Raikot, Khanna, Dehlon and 
Malaudh. A travelling dispensary was given up in 1899, and the 
Kohara dispensary, built with that at Dehlon in 1897-98, closed in 
April 1903, an indoor ward being added to the Dehlon dispen- 
sary in its stead. The dispensary at Malaudh was built in 
1904-05 at the cost of Sirdar Badan Singh, c.i.B., the expen- 
diture being close on Rs. 4,000. The Sirdar has also mur^fice^tly 
endowed it with a sum of Rs. 20,000. 
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The Civil Ho 'jpital whicli was founded in 1853 is situated to 
the south-east of the city near the Jail. It has 40 beds, 25 in _L' 
the male ward and 15 in the female- During the five years Medical. 
1898-1902, a yearly average of 8s8 in-patients were treated. The Civil Hospita 
opening of a bi'anch dispensary in the city has greatly relieved the and 
pressure on the Sadr dispensary. In 1898, before the branch was Ludhiana, 
opened, nearly 50,000 out-patients were treated at the Sadr. In 
1902 less than 19,000 came to the Sadr while 27,000 were treated 
at the City Branch. 

Taking the District as whole for the five yeai’s 1898 — 1902 we 
find that the yearly average of in-patients treated is 1,225, out- 
patients 102,043, and operations performed 4,615. 

The income of the medical institutions of the District comes incomo. 
to some Rs. 15,000 (^) annually. Municipal Funds contributing 
practically f and District Board Funds Subscriptions and other 
sources of income bring in only Rs. 750. 

The annual expenditure is kept within the amount I’eceived. 

Salaries account for half the expenditure and repairs to buildings, 

&c., for a quarter. Medicines, diet and other expenses make up 
the rest- 

The Charlotte Hospital and the dispensary of the Ludhiana 
Zenana and hledical IMission are superintended by qualified lady 
doctors. The dispensary was opened in May 1881 and the Hos- 
pital in February 1889. There are two Branch Dispensaries, one 
in the village of Gill, 5 miles from Ludhiana, the other in Phillaur 
on the other side of the Sutlej. 

The Charlotte Hospital consists of one large ward and two 
small ones — total 80 lieds — and an operating room. There are 
quarters for the matron and nurses. The total expenditure in the 
year 1902 (exclusive of missionaries’ salaries) was Rs. 7,047-4-3. 

There is also a Medical School for Christian women and a 
Jubilee Memorial Hospital in connection with it, which provides 
elinical teaching. This hospital was opened in 1899 and contains 
70 beds. Since its foundation the number of pitients both in-door 
and out-door has increased yearly. 

The hospital is not complete as yet but additional land has 
been purchased and new buildings are contemplated. A building 
grant has also been applied for from the Government. In 190,2 
the figures were : — 

In-patients 658 

Out-patients 16,800 

Operations 362 


(6 Figures takes from report of 1001. 
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1 he total number f'f pat’ei.ts treated during the year ending 
Xovember li 02 is as follorrs : — 

Charlotte Hos]Ht&l and ]!lagiie raiiips ... 65') iu-patients. 

Do. da. Dispensary . . 13,()8a out-patieuts. 

Gill Dispensary ... ... ... ... 2,115 ., 

Giving a total of 15,853 exclusive of the h'hillaur dispensary 
where 881 out-patients were treated during the year. 

All classes of ’women attend the dispensaries, and though the 
bulk of the hospital patients come from the poorer classes, quite a 
large number of imrdnh Avomen and high caste Hindus avail 
themseh^es of its help. Home of the women come from long 
distances and OAxm from the neighbouring Xatwe States. 

During the Avinter season of 1901-02 plague camps were 
opened in Gill, Bulara and Imdhiana. 

The hospital is supported chiefly by Auluntary subscriptions 
and partly by a grant from tbo Municip d Funds cd Rs. 40 a month 
and Rs. 200 a year front the District Fund. 


VacdnatUn. The Vacciiiation Act is not in force in any of the toAViis of this 
District. 

Cost of De. The expendituie of the Vaccination Staff in 1902-03, including 
p-.»ment. salaries, came to Rs. 2,500. During the fixe years ending 1900 
an average of 28 2 te/’ rr.ille Avas successful^ ATiccinated yearly. In 
1902 the total number of operations performed Avas 17,858, of 
which 15,419 Avere piimaiy operations, ^' hc people are compara- 
tively Avilling to submit theii' ehildreu to primary vaccination, 
but rarely consent to its rejietition. 


The Vaccination Htaff is only Cin|)ioyed on Amccination from 
October to April. In the hot Aveather they are employed in look- 
ing after rural sanitation, and in cholera Avork should such arise. 


“\illage sanitation in tliis District ” writes the Civil Surgeon 
in 1904, “ is m a ADry prim.tiA'e state and is likely to remain so fora 
long time to ceme. I'lie Ioav standard or comfort Avith which even 
the better classes are satisfied, is a liar to any irrrproA'e merit in this 
respect.” 


The sale of quirrine in villages realised Rs. 2-5-0 during the 
year 1902-03. When this fi grrre is compared with the rrumber of 
deaths from fever which occurred irr that year it Avill be seen to 
what extent the people are prepared to avail themselves of European 
medicines when these are brought to their door. 

O 
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Bahll-litk. 

BaliloJpur is situated in Samrala Talisil, on the ridge over 
the Budha adhi, 7 miles oast of Machhiwiia and 27 from Ludhiana. 
It was founded in the reign of the emperor Akhar by Bahlol Khan 
and Bahadur Kh.in, Afghans (Khiiiszada), Asdiose descendants still 
reside and own land in the village area attached to the town, but 
have sunk into obscurity. It is now a place of no importance and 
has all the appearances cd decay, tliougli, when there rvas a brisk 
trade on the river which it oveiloolced, tlie town must have been 
floui'ishing. Its pepid d'.on, 0 , 00 *.) in ISO'!, l ad fallen to 2,418 in 
1891 and 2,194 in 1901. And the De’pnty Commissioner Avroto 
in 1881 ; — “ The steady decay of the place ni ly be attributed to 
two causes — tlio first is that during the Sikh rule a number of 
Pathans of Bahloli)ur .seiu'ed in the IMjAvars, r.ud brought Avealth 
and plunder to the j)lace; but .since oir- rule these men haAm given 
up service and haA'c been living on their se.A'ing.s ; the second the 
health of this toAvn i.s A'ery bad on a .couirt of the large jhil formed 
by the Budha nihi close under it.s Avails. 'I’he munic’pality aauis 
abolished in 1884. The trarle, principally in sugar {i’/rtml), is 
insignificant. A good m iuy resident money-lenders in the tOAvn 
(Khatris and Baniiis) haA-e doaling.s Avlth the people of the Bet. 
The tOAvn is A'cry unhealthy, like MichhiAvara, from its situation. 
There are a number of old tomh.s, relics of its former prosperity, 
in and about the town. Those include the inaiihara of Husain 
Khan, a brick tomb built in the time of Akbar and still iu fair 
order; the maqhara of XaAvab Babidur Khan, son of Husain Khun, 
100 yards north of his tomb ; the niaijhai-a of Akiwal Khan, Suba 
of the Dekkan, built in the time of Shah Jahan, situated south-east 
of and close to the toAvn : the tomb of Hand Kli.-iu, Resaldar, built 
in the time of Shah Jabiu, uoav in utter ruin, and used for storing 
produce : the mosque and nut/ihnra of Karaal-ud-dm Kh in, built in 
the time of Shah Jahan and in perfect order : the liidiu/ah of 
Abd-ur-Rahman Khan and Shall -lamal, a Iniek tomb, built about 
7 years ago : the buugaloAV of Xamd-ir KbiuAvala, built in the time 
of Shah Jabiu, by Niirndar Khan, and iu perfect order : the ina.yid 
BilAvanWiili, a brick mosrpie, built by Kamdar Khan in the time 
of Shah Jahiin, in good order and in t!ie ji.asses^ion of Fateh Khan. 

Haiti!. 

Hatur, or Avhatpur, is a Aullage 34 miles south-AAvst of 
Ludhiana, Here Mahavira is said to liaAT performed c/idr-majisu, 
or a four months’ recess in the tune of Kanakh-Klietu Rija. It 
was then c died Aichata Nagri (-^oc 14th .ind loth chapters of the 
Dharmkhatj,). General Cunningham says that Arhatpur Avas 
certainly Balhaur, but Arhatpur is doubtless named from 
Ivl ahdvira, the Jaina Tirthankar or Arhat, Old coins and remaina 
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are found. See Cli. I. B., p. 14 above, vdiere Arura is identified 
■with the ancient Ahiehetti. 

Hatur also possesses a maqhara of Eai Firozwala, near the ^allage, which 
the people say was built in the time of Humayun. The heirs of Firoz, still 
living in the villages, are in possession of the buildings. Other old btiildings 
are the Azinat Kh-inwuli rnasjid, a brick moscpie said to have been built by 
Azniat Khan in the time of Shah Jahan, but now disused: the Nikka-Malwdla 
math, partly in ruinSj and known to have been built in the time of Humayun : 
tlie Idgdh, one mile north-tvest of the village, a very old building built of brick; 
the Barkhurddr Khanwali rnasjid, a brick mosque of the time of Akbar ; and 
the masjid of Rai Jali Khanwdli, a ruined brick mosque in the village, 
said to be 300 years old. 

Jagraon Tahsil. 

Tahsil of the Ludhiana District, Punjab, lying on the south 
bank of the Sutlej between 30° 35' and 30° 59' N. and 75° 22' and 
75° 47' E., Avith an area of 417 square miles. It is bounded on the 
east and south by Patiala and Kotla States. Its population was 
184,705 in 1901 as against 166,252 in 1S91. It contains the 
towns of Jagraon (18,760), the tahsil head- quarters, and Raikot 
(10,131) and 1G9 villages, and the land revenue, including cesses, 
amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 3,19,959. The battlefield of Aliwal is 
in this tahsil. 

J.UUfAON TuAVN. 

Jagraon, a municipal town and the head-quarters of the Tahsil 
of that name, lies 24 miles west of Ludhiana, on tl^ Ludhiana- 
Ferozepove metalled road and about 1 i miles south of it. It is 
the second toAvn in importance in the District, and had in 1901 
a population of 18,760 souls (9,776 males and 8,984 females), 
but most of the people live in the suburbs, called agifdrs, which 
are really ordinary villages, each Avitb a large area of land attached 
to it, and inliabited Ity the same classes as other Aullages. In the town 
proper the houses arc nearl}^ all of masonry, and many of those 
belonging to the mercantile community are very fine buildings, 
several storeys high. Otving to the flatness of the surrounding 
country the totvn can be seen from a great distance on all sides, 
and has a very imposing appeai'ance. The streets are fairly 
straight and wide for a native town, and are well paved. The 
situation is most healthy, being well removed from the river ; and 
the climate, though v^ery hot at times, is dry and salubrious. The 
tOAVu is of no antiquity. It is said that more than 200 years ago 
under Rai Kalha, a Muhammadan faqir called Lape Shah, took 
up his abode on the site of the present town, and prophesied 
that a city would be built there, the streets of which he 
marked out as they now run. Rai Kalha called in cultivators from 
all parts, Giijars, Arams and Jats, and assigned them lands round 
the site according to the number of each tribe ; he also settled 
a mercantile community, whose dwellings he enclosed with a wall, 
while the agricultural population settled down each tribe on a 
site in their own land outside the town. The outlying sites were 
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enclosed with the usual hedges {u'dr), whence the designation of 
the suburbs, from dg (forward or outer) and n-dr. The town was 
named after a Rajput Jigra, '.vho exerted liimsclf in promoting its 
growth and who was piubaljly the Rai’s leprcscntativo. The small 
tomb of Rape Shah stands in the centre of the town and every 
Thursday there is a jnela or celebration in his liononr, in rvhich 
Hindus and iMnhammadans alike take pai-t. Alront two miles 
irorth of Jagiaon, on the Avest of the SidliAA'an road, is a mound of 
some dimensions called Solah, marking the site of an old village 
on which the agicdfs and adjacent A’illages of Slierpiu', &c., are 
said to have arisen. It Avas here that in 1802 A.D. the yonno’ Rai 
Alias met his death in the hunting field. Lhider the rams AA'ho 
succeeded him, Ahmad Gnjar, the tlidiiaddr, or local representative 
of the family, tried to assert his independence, lint Avas expelled 
with the assistance of Patiala. As related elscAvherc, in 1806-8 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh stripped the /•tO/ks of their possessions ; and 
the country about Jagraon passed into the hantls of the AhluAvalia 
(Kaprirthala) chief, under Avlrora the town became the head-quarters 
of the ddqa or territory and the mud fort of the Rais Avas inipi oA''ed. 
The town came into our possession Avith the rest of the country in 
1846, and the fort Avas demolished; but the toAvn Avails still remain. 

The toAATi has a A'eiy consideralrle trade, Ireing situated at the 
head of the great grain-producing Jangal tmet. There is a large 
colony of the mercantile class, mostly Khatius of the Beri, Luniba, 
Maria and Jaidko yu/s, AAdio haA'e money-lemling dealings Avith 
the AuUagers about; and a gmat deal of grain finds its Avay into 
the bdmr in small amounts Avheii the cultmitor has not enough 
to make a journey to Ludhiana Avoith AA'hile. 'L’heso driblets 
collect irr the grarrar’ics of the trading classes, and are kept till 
they carr be disposed of at a profit. The town Avas once famous 
for its large gr'arrar ies ; but great losses occrrr-i'cd in conseqrrerrce 
of the conteirts of these rotting, arrd the grairr is now stored in srrrall 
flat-roofed rooms. Mercharrts from Ludhiana buy orr the spot fronr 
the local tr ader’s, or the latter bring the gi-ain to Ludhiana. The 
opening of the neAV line of railway to Ferozepor'e, with a station 
at Jagraon, aauU probably divert much of the grain trade from 
Ludhiana. There is a A’eiy large sale of brass and copper dishes, 
and of cloth in the hd::dr; and it may be said that theAvhole country 
for 30 or 40 miles to the south and west is supplied from here, 
the Jats coming from long distances to purchase. The chief 
transactions are ill clothes of the better .sort, such as ai-e used on 
marriage and other festiA'c occasions, gold embroidery, Ac. The 
main street {chmik) is generally thronged AA’ith buyers particularly 
at the wedding season (May- J une) ; and it is not uncommon for a 
well-to-do Jat to spend Rs. 20<> or 300 in hard cash in a purchase 
of clothes. There are 15 or 20 shops of thuthidrs, or AA’orkers in 
brass, where the usual dishes are made from the sheets of the 
metals ; and there is also all import of ready-made goods of this 
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class from Delhi, Jagadhri, &c., for sale at the ordinary shops. The 
brass dishes made at Jagiaon are famous throughout the country, 
and fetch high prices. It has also a considerable trade in iron 
and a fe’ir ^rc-rkers in ivory or bone, who make bangles, small 
boxes, &c. The bangles are used at every Hindu marriage. There 
are also considei’able dealings in gold of which a great deal is 
puT’chased by Jats for laangles aiicl other ornaments. The asJtrdfs 
of Jagraon have a great reputation for selling the metal pure. 

The Tahsil buildings are on the Ferozepore load, with encamp- 
ing ground and sardi, about a mile fi'om the town, but connected 
with it by a good metalled road. The buildings include a room 
for Eui’opean officers. The Police station is inside the town, 
in the building where the representative of the Ahldwiilia chief 
used to reside. The town has an Anglo- Vernacular Middle School, 
and two girls’ schools, Hindu and Muhammadan, suppoited from 
municipal funds. There is also a 2nd class dispensary maintained 
from the same source. The family of Manluvi Rajab Ali have 
some fine houses, and also a gartlen with tombs and a mosque 
in it ad j oiling them. The Beris, Lumiias, Ac., -have also some 
sulistantial edifices; and Devi Chand Beri has eieofcd fo-^' the 
accommodation of travellers a large midi at great expense just 
outside the piincipal gate, that towards Ludhiana. The old wall 
of the toAvn is in good repair, and there are two large /;a/,7ro tanks 
out.'^ide. Besides the rest-hou.se in the ^Tahsil there is a Public 
Works Department re.st-hou.se on the Ludhiana-Feeozepire road 
and a Canal rest-house at Akhara ; leoth are about 2 miles from 
the town. All these are furnished. 

The administrative officers include a TahsiTdar, a Mib- 
Tahslldar, a Deputy Inspector of Police and a sub-registrar. Two 
horse and two donkey stallions are kept liy the District Board 
in the TahsiT. 

JagrAoii is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 members, 
con.sLstii)g of 1 ex-officio, 2 uuminated and G elected members. (Punjab Govt. 
Notn. No. 6b7, dated 28t.h Sept. 1886). The average municipal income 
for the 10 years ending 1902-03 was Ks. ) 8,208, and the average expenditure 
11s. 92,oG.j. The chief items of income and expenditure for 1902-03 were 
as follows : — 


Income, 

T?=. 

ExpenJiture. 

Rs. 

Octroi 


Administration 

4,798 

Municipal ]«roperty and powers 

3,044 

Public saft^v 

1,785 

Grants and conirilintions... 

S.53 

Public liealth and convenience ... 

C,42S 

Others ... 

7, SOS 

Contributions 




Public instruction ... .... 

3,848 



Others 

'543 

Total ... 

211,010 

Total 

17jOljb 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. N\rtn7lsh)s 
dated 28th Sept. 1886, and 713, dated 24th Sept. 1888. l-.s rules 
of business will be found in the Punjab Gazette for March 1887, p. 284 of 
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Part I[I and Notn. Ko. 43, dated 3rd Au^. 1898. (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 479. dated 1st July 1890, 
and tlie scbedule, proscribed by Norn. No. 822, dated 5th July 1876, was 
revised in 1897 (Notn. No. 581, dated 4th Deer, as corrected by Nos. 301, 
dated 1st July 1899, and 253, dated 16th June 1900). Biiiklmg bye-laws 
will be found in the Punjab Gazette for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part III; and 
penal bye-laws were sanctioned by Notn. No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In 
the case of latter the model rules were adopted. (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

Khaxna. 

Kbanna is a small mimicipal totvii in Talisil Samrala on the 
North-Western Railway, 26 miles south-east of Ludhiana. The 
population increased from 3,408 in 1868 to 3,988 in 1881 (17 per 
cent.), but in 1901 had fallen to 3,838 (2,016 males and 1,822 females). 
It has no jiarticnlar history, but in Stlch times was the seat of one 
of the petty chiefs among whom the country was divided. The 
last representative of tho race was ]\fai Daian Kaur, on Avhose 
death in 1860 tho large jiiiju- of the family lapsed. The family 
had a masonty fort, mostly demolished norv^, hut of wliieh portions 
still remain. Since tho opening of tho railway in 1870 Khauna 
has increased in importance, and there is a rising trade in grain 
and cotton (exports) ; salt, iron, &c. (imports). The railway 
station is a good one, and large consignments of grain come up 
from Nabha and other territories to the south. Thei’e is at present 
no good road to the south, and most of the trade comes on camels, 

. donkeys, &c. The towg is rmry healthy; and has good clean 
bdzcCrs, very Avide for a native toAvn. The houses are unpretentious, 
•being mostly of one storey, and many of sun-dried bricks only ; 
-and there is not much actual Avealth in the place as yet. A large 
portion of the population is agTicultm-al. There is a Police station 
outside the toAvn at the encamping ground, and a Vernacular 
• Middle School. The only objects of interest are the ruins of the 
old fort, and of an imperial .sacd/ built in the time of Aurangzeb, 
in which a part of the toA\m is built ; also a haoli of brick, dry and 
in ruins, built by Mai Daian Kaur, uoav in possession of GoA'ern- 
ment, but not looked after. 

Kbamia is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 members, 
'1 ex-officio, 2 nominated and 6 elected. (Punjab GoaJ. Notn. No. 687, dated 
28th Sept. 1886). The average municipal income for the 10 years 
ending 1902-3 was Rs. 6,404, and the average expenditure Bs. 6,131. The 
chief Tteins of income and expenditure in 1902-3 were as follows : — 


Income. 

its. 

Expenditure. 

Es. 

Octroi 

3,955 

■Administi-ation 

1,069 

Municipal property and poTrers .. 

b3l 

Vublic safety 

752 

Grants and coutribatioua... 


Public health aud convenience ... 

3 187 

Others 

110 

Public instruction ... ... 

Others 

1,663 

7 

Total ... 

5,781 

Total ... 

6,678 
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Tlie municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 683, 
dated 28th Sept. 1886. It-s; rules of business will be found in the 
Vunjah \Gazette. for IMarcli 1887, p. 284 of Part III, and No. 43, dated 
ord Aug, 1898. (Ml. Manual, pag'e.s o'u-8). Octroi limits were defined 
by Punjab Govt. Notu. In o. 479, dated 1st -July 1 890, and the schedule was 
prcserilied in Notn. No. 822, dated -jth July 1876. Building Bye-laws were 
sanctioned in Punjab Gn-.p.ttf, Part HI, p. 70, dated 26th Jan. 1838 ; and 
penal bye-laws by Notu. No. 371, dated ord June 1890. In the case of the 
latter the model rules were adapted. (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

Ludhiana TahsiI). 

Talisil of tlie Liidliiana Disti'ict, Piinjabj lying on tLe south 
bank of the Sutlej between 30° 34' and 31° 1' X. and 75° 36' and 
76° 9' E., with an area of 633 square miles. Its population was 
333,337 in 1901 as against 323,700 in 1891. The town of Ludhiana 
is the tahsil head-quarters. It contains 432 vnllages, and the land 
revenue, including cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 5,18,122. 

LuDHi.tNA Town. 

Ludhiana, the principal town and the head-quarters of the 
District, is situated on the ridge just over the Budha ndla, or 
former bed of the Sutlej, about G miles from the present course; 
and lies on the North- AVestern Railway, and the Grand Trunk 
Road (Delhi to Lahore), 1 10 miles from Lahore. It is also con- 
nected with Fei-ozepoi'c by a metalled road 72 miles in length. 
Population in 1901 was 40,049 souls (26,829 males and 21,820 
females). Of these 488 were enumerated in civil lines. 

The town was founded in the time of the Lodi emperors, on 
the site of a village called Mirhota, the date recorded being 898 
Hijri (A. D. 1481). The founder.^ were Yusaf Khan and Nihang. 
Khan Lodis, or ])erhup3 the latter alone ; and there is no reason 
to doubt the generally accejited account that Ludhiana is a corrup- 
tion of Lodidiia. The situation selected was a slight eminence on 
the south Imnk of the Sutlej, commanding the ])as3age of the river, 
on the high road from Central Asia to India. The history of the 
town is in a groat measure that of the District, and Avill be found 
in See. B of Chap. 1. Under the Lodis it ivas the seat of 
government for this part of the empire, and a huge fort ivas built 
on the site of the present one by Jalal Klnin, grandson of Nihang 
Khan. The Mughals fixed the head-quarters of the narhdr, or 
division of the province {suhn) at Siiliind, and Ludhiana was 
only a mahdh^^ or district ; but it did not lose its importance ; and, 
to judge from what are said to have been the boundaries of the 
Lodis’ city, it must have had a population of 5,000 or 6,000. 
Neither did it suffer from tho Dunini invasions, although, as already 
noticed, Nadir Shah is said to have ordered a general massacre of the 
people. On the downfall of the Mughal empire it passed quietly ' 
into the hands of the Rais about the year 1760; and under them * 
enjoyed the same measure of prosperity as before. Rai Kalha 

(D ilahil corresponded to onr Takiil better than to any other Bubdiyieion, 
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improved the fort, and it was one of the tlidnas under the rule 
of this family. Maharaja Ran jit Singh took it with the rest of 
the country from Rani Bhag Bhari in 1806, and gave it to his uncle, 
^ Raja Bhag Singh of Jind. AYhen Sir D. Ochterlony advanced to 
the Sutlej in 1809, land was allotted to us for a cantonment to 
the west of the town; but we held nothing else till 1835,*^* when, on 
the death of Raja Sangat Singh, the . town and country about 
became our own possessions (See Chap. I. B., pp. ] 5 to 22, for 
details of the above sketch). 

‘When the town was transferred to us it appears to have 
occupied the space between the fort and ridge ovei- the lowlands 
(which latter was the boundaiy on two sides), and the present 
Chaura Bazar up to the Sabzimandi, and on from that the Haziiri 
Sark. The present Municipal Hall and the tomb of Pir Roshan*®^ 
are situated outside the old limits on the west ; but to the east 
of this the houses covered the whole of the unoccupied space 
between the fort and the present town. No record can be found 
of the estimated population of that time. The old imperial I’oad 
entered the town on the eastern side, where the houses of the 
American Mission settlement now stand ; and the residency was 
also on this side while the cantonments lay to the west, the 
present civil station being the remnants of them. Under Sir 
Claude Wade (1823-38) and his successors the town increased in 
size and importance, spreading out to the southwards. It became 
the centre of a very e'xtensive trade in grain, sugar, cloth, &c., 
which found its way dorvn the Sutlej in boats from Phillaur. 
There had always been a small colony of Kashmiri weavers in the 
town, but in 1833 A.D. a famine in Kashmir drove numbers of 
this class all over the country, and some 1,600 to 2,000 of them 
were settled in this town, and started in trade by the exertions of 
Sir C. Wade. In 1842, on our withdrawal from Cabul, the family 
of the Amir Shuja-uhMulk, with a numerous body of adherents and 
attendants, came with us ; and Ludhiana, then a frontier station, 
was fixed on as their residence. They at first took up their abode 
on the west side of the city ; but soon after shifted to the south 
side, where the land on which their houses and gardens now stand 
was assigned to them. When after the Sutlej campaign the 
Ludhiana District was formed, the civil oflices were removed to the 
cantonment side of the town, and in 1 854-5 the Grand Trunk Road 
was metalled and realigned to its present position. In 1854 the 
cantonments were abandoned, a small force being retained as a 
garrison of the fort ; but this change does not appear to have much 
affected the town, which, with the improved communications, was be- 
coming more important every year as a centre of trade. The events 
of the Mutiny have been related in Chap. I, Sec. B., pp. 25-19. The 

(*) Althoogh the town was not nominally ours till 1835, the Political Agents appear to 
harV exercised paramount iofluenoe in it from the Brst, and many of the improTementt 
•Steted in it date from before 1835. 

(®) " Pir Abdul Qadir Jalani ’’ (see para. 64 of the Settlemeat Eeport by T, Gordon Walker)^ 
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CHAP. IV. Louses of tlie town at tliat time came to witLin a short distance 
Pl”g of the fort, and, when the garrison mutinied, it was found to he 
Interest. in communication with the town-people just outside it — Sufis, 
Lndhidna Giijars, &c. Mr. Ricketts, on the departure of the mutineers, 

Town. ordered the demolition of all the houses within a radius of 200 or 
300 yards of the fort, the inhahitants settling down where they 
could. The Giijars were removed to their lands below the town; 
the Siifis took up their abode in the vicinity of the Cantonment 
Bazar, where they now live ; and the Siids and others spread 
themselves over the toAvn. The opening of the railway from 
Delhi to Lahore in 1870 gave a great stimAilus to its trade and a 
number of shops and sardis Avere built along the’ Grand Trunk 
Road, facing the station. 

General de. The town is situated in an angle of the ridge or high bank, 
the'^onn. whicli to the east of it runs due north and south and then turns 
westAvard, forming the boundary on two sides. The houses are 
. mostly built of masomy. In the old part, the limits of which have 

been described aboA'e, they lise storey OAmr storey, and are crowded 
together, while the streets and lanes are narrow and tortuous. 
But the new toAATi to the south of the Chaura Bazar bears aU the 
marks of being modern. The streets are Avide and straight, and 
the houses and shops mostly of one pattern. The principal streets, 
the Chaura Bazar and the Hazdri Sark, Avere designed by Sir C. 
Wade himself ; and one of his projects, the Iqbal Ganj, is a standing 
proof that he Avas rather too sanguine about the speedy develop- 
ment of the tOAvn for Avhich he did so much. His successors. 
Assistant Agents and Deputy Commissioners, have each added 
something — e./j., the Murray Ganj (Captain Murray), Ghalla Mandi, 
or grain market (Captain Larkins), and the Kaisur Ganj. In the 
old parts of the toAvn, such as the Naiigarah square, the houses 
are many storeys high, but in the new town they are generally, as 
yet, of only one, though some of the people along the Chaura Bazar 
have added a second. The old town Avas divided into mahallas accord- 
ing to tribes (Siids, Siifis, Sayyids, &c.) ; but these have mostly been 
lost sight of. Attached o the toAvn is a large area, OAvned principally 
by Sayyids, Giijars and Aniins, most of aaLoui reside AAothin the 
toAvn limits or in the old military bazar, and this land is divided 
into eight tarnfi. 

From the situation of the town over the lowlands and the 
swamps along the Budha ndla one Avould expect malarious fever 
to preAmil after the rains, and in some years, such as 1878, there 
has been a tr emendous loss of life from this cause, the half-starved 
Kashmiris and others of the loAver classes not having sufiicient 
stamina to resist the attacks of the disease. Between G and 7 per 
cent, of the Avhole population died from fever alone in that year 
(1878), and the death-rate, Avhich had averaged 33 in the preceding 
five years, rose to 111. But at other times the town cannot be 
gMd to be uEhealthy, the sanitary arrangements are good for a 
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Indian to'wn, and the system of drainage appears to be now effi- CHAP- IV. 
cient. Inspection reports since 1878 speak well of Ludhiana, which places of 
was before considered to be very backward in this respect. The Interest, 
supply of drinking water is from wells inside the town, the Ludhiana 
quality being apparently very bad on analysis ; but it is said that Town, 
it has evil effects only on new comers. The average death-rate 
does not compare unfavourably with that of most Punjab towns. 

The principal educational institutions are the Municipal High Public buiid- 
School, the Primary School, the Mission School, and a Hindu Aided stftutiTnl 
School. There are only two regular printing presses, one belonging 
to the American Mission Society, which publishes a weekly journal 
called Nur Afshdn, and the Dharm Sahaik Press maintained in con- 
nection with the Hindu School above mentioned. The principal public 
buildings and offices are the Municipal Hall, the Post Office, Dak 
Bungalow, Kotwali or Police Station, Tahsfl and Telegraph offices, 
which all lie near the entrance of the Chaura Bazar, just outside the 
town to the west, and the Railway station. Across the railway 
line, which separates it from the town, at a distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile, is the District office or Kacheri, while beyond this lie 
the church, the cemetery, and the few houses of the European 
district staff. To the north of the town the fort is situated on a 
point of the ridge overlooking the lowlands. It is a square struc- 
ture with a high mud wall and a deep ditch, the inside measuring 
about 100 yards each way ; and it OAves its present form to Sir 
D. Ochterlony, who made use of the bricks found in the neighbour- 
ing ruins of Sunet for building it. The principal streets of the 
town are the Chaura Bazar, which runs east and west the whole 
length of the town, the Bazazan, Pansari, Lucha and Dakar Bazars, 

Wade Ganj, Hazuri Sark; and the squares or market-places are 
the Ghalla Mandi, Kaisar Ganj, and others belonging to private 
persons. It is in these last squares and market-places that most 
of the dealings in the grain trade inside the town go on. There is 
always a great deal of business in the Chaura Bazar, where cloth, 
shoes, &c.,are hawked about; and of an afternoon it is crowded with 
people along the whole length. There are tAvo or three ^ardis 
along the Grand Trunk Road, facing the Railway station, in which 
grain is stored, those of Ali Muhammad of Jliajjar, Kanahia Lai, 

&c. Outside the town to the south lie the houses and gardens of 
Shahzada and the other refugees ; and beside them are the Jail and 
Dispensary, while the Mission Settlement is situated further on at 
the south-east corner. 

The principal places of interest have been mentioned in the objects of 
preceding paragraph. To the west of the Railway and behind the 
district offices is a rakli, or plantation, under the District Board. 

This is traversed by roads in all directions lined Avith ornamental 
gardening. The rahh is a great place of resort as a drive for the 
Europeans and rich natives ; but all classes of the tOAvn and country 
people frequent it. The old cantonment has completely disappeared. 
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CHAP. 17. except sucli houses as have been kept for the European residents. 
Places of and a few offices close to the town, and the church and cemetery. 
Interest. The marks of the compounds are visible in places, but most of the 


Ludhiana 

Town. 


land occupied by the old lines is now under cultivation. There 
are few antiquities in or around the town. The tomb of Pir Abdul 


Qadir Jalani has already been referred to. This is in the open space 
to the south of the fort. There is also an old tomb in the Saiad’s 


mahalla of one of their ancestors (Saiad Ali FU Mast), to which is 
attached a grant of land, and several Hindu temples (Shivalas and 
Thakardawaras) of recent date. The mound of Sunet lies about 
three miles west of the town. 


Ludhidna is a second class municipality with, a committee of 24 members, 
consistinpr of the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon and 3 ex-officio, 5 nomi- 
nated and 16 elected. (Pb- Govt. Notn. No. 687, dated 28th Sept. 1886). 

The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-3 was 
Es. 92,831 and the average expenditure Es. 92,565. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1 902-3 were as follows : — 


Income. 

Bs. 

i 

Expenditure. 

Hs. 

Octroi 

72,779 

Administration .. ... 

15,010 

Shops and stalls at annual fairs 
Taxes 

319 

Public safety 

Public health and convenience ... 

14,553 

44,155 

Municipal property and powers .. 

U,130 

Public instroetioD 

21,118 

Grants and contributions 

7,743 

Contributions 

1,800 

Others 

3,223 

Others ... ... ,,f 

ii 

6,878 

Total 

98,19e 

Total 

1,03,514 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notns. No. 683 
dated 28th Sept. 1886 No. 713, dated 24th Sept. 1888, and No. 96, dated 24th 
Febr. 1902 (extending Section E . Its rules of business will be found 
in the Punjab Gazette for 10th March 1887, p. 284 of Part III ; also Notns. 
No. 43, dated 3rd Aug. 1898 and No. 21, dated 3rd Aug. 1899. (Ml. Manual, 
pp. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 479, 
dated 1st July 1890, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 822, dated 
■5th July 1876, was revbed in 1887 and 1899 (Notns. No. 110, dated 11th 
March 1887 and No. .330, dated 5th July 1899). Building bye-laws were 
sanctioned by Punjab Gazette, Part III, p. 70, dated 26th Jany. 1888 ; and 
penal bye-laws by Notn. No. 370, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case of the 
latter the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-51). 


In and about the town lie a few old Muhammadan remains : 
these are the Shaikhonwali masjid and tomb, near the fort. The 
mosque, which has tw'o minarets and three domes, was built in the 
time of Aurangzeb : the khdngah of Suliman Shah Chishti, a square 
domeless tomb, probably never finished; the Mdngah of Saiyid Ali 
Sarmast, two tombs and a mosque in an enclosure. One tomb is 
octagonal and underneath is a tahkhdnah. The second tomb ac- 
cording to an inscription, was built in 978 H., 1570 A. D. *The 
first tomb was probably built in the time of the Tughlaqs : the 
hhmgah of Shah Qutb, west of the road to Phillaur, kno’wii to 
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have been standing for the last 600 years. The walls of the en- CHAP. IT. 
closure and the pavement are evidently of bricks from Sunet : the places of 
IcMngah of Saiyid Ali Buzarg, a brick tomb, said to have been Interest- 
built 300 years ago. 


Machhiwaea. 

The municipal town of Machhiwara (in Tahsil Samrala) lies on Machiiiwir*. 
the ridge over the Budha Ndht, 20 miles east of Ludhiana, on the 
old Rupar Road. A metalled road connects it with Samrala, the 
Tahsfl headquarters, whence there is also a metalled road to 
Ludhiana ; and although the distance is 20 miles, all traffic goes 
round this way. 

The town had in 1901 a population of 5,588 souls (3,027 
males and 2,561 females), of which a large portion is agricultural, 
the village area being 4,800 acres. Machhiwara may have existed 
in Hindu times, as a place of the name is mentioned in the 
Mahabharat ; but it is doubtful if it can claim greater antiquity 
than that allowed by the account that it was founded 800 years ago 
under the Ghorian dynasty, like Ludhiana, on the south bank of 
the Sutlej. The name means “ the place of fishers,” and is common 
all along the river. It was under the Ghori dynasty that the 
Rajputs first settled in this part of the country. The town has a 
considerable trade in sugar, the rih of the Bet coming into it for 
manufacture into hhand or hum (a coarse brown sugar). Some 
account of this trade will be found in the Note on Sugar appended 
to the Settlement Report, and Mr. Gordon Walker estimated the 
annual value of the exports of sugar and syrup at 1 to 1|^ lakhs of 
rupees. There is a considerable commercial element, composed of 
Khatris, Banias, and Suds, engaged in money-lending business 
with the villagers about, principally with the Muhammadans of the 
Bet. The sugar trade is mostly carried on by the Khatris, who 
combine it with money-lending, taking payment in rah, which they 
refine into hhand, &c. The streets are good, well paved, and clean. 

The public institutions are a Police Station, a Dispensary and an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. As in Ludhiana there is a 
terrible amount of sickness in the autumn, and for two months most 
of the inhabitants suffer from fever. Under the Sikhs it was the 
headquarters of the Sodhis ; and they have left a large brick fort, 
now partly occupied by the Police Station and -a Diwankhana or 
Court. 

Near the town are a few old buildings which include the 
Sujan Shahwali masjid built in the time of Muhtimmad Shah by the 
ancestors of Saiyid Qasim Ali ; the mosque of Mihr Ali Shah or Qazi 
masjid of stone, built in the time of Sikandar Lodi, 923 H., 1517 
A. D., by the lady Path Malik, and still in use : the Ganj-i-Shahfdan 
or place of martyrs, west of the town, probably the tomb of those 
who fell in the battle of Machhiwara in 1555 A. D. : the Diwali 
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CHAP. lY. Devi, Bhadr Kali, a brick temple, a mile west of tbe town, built 90 
Places of years ago. About a mile west of tbe town are the remains of an 
Interest. old mosque which was built of blocks of kanlcar. Bound about it 
Maohhiwara, are many ruined graves, and the ground is covered with remains of 
buildings. Many of the bricks are of large dimensions, showing 
great age. The people point to a well which contains a now plain 
stone, which they say once bore an inscription that the man who 
sank it had previously sunk 360 wells in Maohhiwara. There are 
some five wells to the west of the town in the sand, all built of 
large bricks. Hence it may be inferred that the town formerly 
extended towards the west. Gurudwara, a brick Sikh temple built 
100 years ago by Sodhi Karm Singh, to commemorate a visit of 
Gurii Gobind Singh to this place. It is in the possession of a 
resident Akali. The palace of the Sodhis of Machhiwara, now 
an utter ruin, is close to the Police rest-house at the west end of 
the town. 

Machliiwdra is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 members, 
1 ex-nfficio, 2 nominated and 6 elected (Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 637, dated 
28th Sept. 1886). The average municipal income for the ton years ending 
1902-3 was Hs. 4,928 and the average expenditure Rs. 4,922. The chief 
jteins of income and expenditure for 1902-3 were as follows : — 


Income. 

Es. 

Expenditure. 

Bs. 

Octroi 

a, 030 

Administratiou 

868 

Municipal property and powers... 

601 

Public safety ... 

765 

Grants and ooDtributions... 

570 

Public health and conreniencB ... 

3,074 

others ... ... 

1,069 

Public instruction ... ... ... 

951 



Others ... ... ... 

31 

Total 

5,270 

Total ... 

5,689 


Malandh. The muincipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 683, 

dated 28th Sept. 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for lOth March 1887, p. 284 of Tart 111, and Notn. No. 43, dated 
3rd Augt. 1898. (Ml. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined by 
Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 479, dated 1st July 1890, and the schedule, prescribed 
by Notn. No. 1106 S., dated 26th Augt. 1885, was revised in 1887 (Notn. No. 
20 1 , dated 29th April) . Building bye-laws will be found in the Punjab Gazette 
for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part HI, and penal bye-laws were sanctioned by 
Notn. No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case of the latter the model 
rules were adopted. (Ml. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

Malaudh. 

Malaudh, the residence of one of the branches of the family of 
the Malaudh Sardars, which derives its name from the place, has 
a small trading community and a good bazar. Population. (1901) 
1,915. 

Meghan. 

ueghan. Meghan, 4 miles south of Khanna, contains a grove of trees 

and a tomb. The grove is held in high esteem by the natives, who 
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will not cut down a tree. The tomb has been in existence for over 
100 years. Other groves lie 6 miles north of Khanna and 5 miles 
west of that town. 


Pie Mubarak. 

Pir Mubarak, 8 miles south of Khanna, a grove of trees and 
a brick tomb. 


R AHA WAN. 

Rahawan contains a masjicl of brick, built by the ancestors of 
the headmen of the place in the time of Shah Jahan. 

Raikot. 

The municipal town of Raikot is situated in the Jagraon Tahsil, 
24 miles by the direct read south- w^est of Ludhiana, with which it is 
connected by the metalled road to Dhaka on the Ludhiana-Feroze- 
pore road. Its distance from Ludhiana by this road is 27 miles. 
Raikot had in 1901 a popidation of 10,131 souls (5,185 males 
and 4,946 females) ; but is not a place of very great importance. 
Of the population about one-half is agricultural, as there is a very 
large village area (nearly 8,000 acres) attached to it. This land 
was cultivated from of old, being divided between six villages ; but 
230 years ago (so says the family history) Rai Ahmad, moving from 
Talwandi, the former seat of the family, made the place the head 
quarters of his territory, and called it Raikot. The scattered 
villages were collected into one town, and a ti’ading community 
assembled. The followers of the Rais would of themselves have 
been a large addition to the population of any place, as they must 
always have maintained a large army. Raikot declined in impor- 
tance on the overthrow of the Rais ; but there is still a certain 
amount of local trade carried on by the Khatri, Bhabra, &c., residents. 
This is principally in grain from the villages to the south, the 
agriculturists taking in return clothes, brass dishes, salt, &c. The 
population remained stationary ; and there are no signs that the 
place is developing, although the situation should give it the 
command of the trade from the Jangal, w'hich at present goes 
straight through to Ludhiana. A good road towards Sahna would 
probably make some difference. The town has, like Jagraon, an 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle School, a Police Station, and a third 
class dispensary. The town is surrounded by a brick wall, 
ruinous in parts. The principal places of interest are the palaces 
of Rais, now in the possession of Imam Bakhsh, the adopted 
son of the last rdni who resides here. These buildings are mostly 
dilapidated. 

Raikot is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 memjjers, 
3 nominated and 6 elected. (Punjab (Jovt. Notn. No. 687, dated 28th Sept, 
1886). The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-3 was 


CHAP.IT’ . 

Places of 
Interest. 

Pic Muba- 
rak. 


Bahawaa. 


Baikot. 



CHAP. IT. 

Places of 
Interest. 

Esikot. 


Kaipur. 


Sakna. 


Sahnefral. 


Samrala 

Tahail. 
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Es. 6,805j and the average expenditure Rs. 6,472. The chief items of income 
and expenditure for 1902-3 were as follows: — 


Income. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Be. 

Octroi 

5,01,0 

Administration ... ... 

1,122 



Public safety ... ... ,,, 

697 

Mnnioipal property and powers ... 

I,56o 

Pnblio health and conTenience ... 

4,659 



Contributions 

180 

Grants and contributions. ,. 

915 

Public instruction ... 

1,691 



Others 

465 

Others 

750 



Total 

8,270 

Total ... 

8,814 


The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 683, 
dated 2Sth Sept. 1886. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for fdarch 1887, p. 284 of Part III, and Notn. No. 43, dated 3rd 
Augt. 1898 (Ml. Manual, pp. 3-57-8). Octroi limits were defined by Punjab 
Govt. Notn. No. 479, dated 1st July 1890; and the schedule was prescribed 
by Notn. No. 822, dated 5th July 1876. Building bye-laws will be found 
in the Ptcr.jab Gazette for Jan. 1838, p. 70 of Part III, and penal bye-laws 
were sanctioned by No. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case of the latter 
the model rules were adopted (Ml. Manual, p. 450- 1 


Raipur. 

Raipur, 11 miles south of Ludhiana, is the chief village of 
the Garevral Jats, who wielded some local authority at the close 
of the 18th century. The houses are almost all built of burnt 
bricks. The population is mostly agricultural ; but there are a 
good many shops in the bazar. The village has 12 headmen 
Population (1901) 4,416. 


Sahna. 

Sahna, the headquarters of a Police Station, 54 miles south- 
west of Ludhiana, is the largest of the Jangal villages, and the 
original seat of the Malaudh family, who have a large fort in it. 
Its inhabitants are almost all agriculturists, and the houses are 
of sun-dried bricks. The bazar contains a few ordinary shops. 
The village had 17 headmen. Population (1901) 4,469. 

Sahnewal. 

Sahnewal, a station on the North-Western Railway, 9 miles 
south-east of Ludhiana. A. good bazar is springing up. Population 
(1901) 2,422. 

Samrala Tahsil. 

Samrala Tahsil of the Ludhiana Distirict, Punjab, lying on the 
south bankof the Sutlej between 30° 37' and 30° 59' N and 76° 2' and 
76° 24' E., with an area of 291 square miles. Its population was 
154,995 in 1901 as against 158,770 in 1891. It contains the towns 
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of Khanna (3,838) and Machhiwara (5,588) and 263 villages, among 
jf'wliicli is Samrala, the tahsil headquarters. The land revenue, 
cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to Es. 8,56,750. 

•|l Sabai Lashkaei Khan. 

^ Sarai Lashkari Kkan, 8 miles vest of Khanna, a brick sardi 
% similar to that at Khanna, built in the time of Aurangzeb Alamgir. 
I It is still in use, and is in possession of Government, by whom 
' a chauhiddr is entertained. 

Tihaba. 

Tihara has already been described in Chap. I. It is situated 
jn the north-west extremity of the district on the high bank over 
]the Sutlej, 27 miles Avest of Ludhiana. Its present inhabitants are 
if the ordinary agricultural and miscellaneous population (2,609 
»■' souls in 1901) of five or six villages (called tarafs), who are 
# collected together in a common site like the people of the agwnrs 
of Jagraon, It has also a fair hdzdr with a number of shops. The 
old town has long since disappeared in the river and no traces 
of it remain. 

The village contains a,maqharaoi Shah Tshqwala, a brick tomb 
needing repairs to plinth and dome, the latter being in ruins. It 
lies in the common burial-ground and is not looked after. The 
maqbara of Shah Diwan, a mile west of the village, is said to have 
been built in the time of Akbar. It has a grant of 190 higahs 
of land attached to it for maintenance. 


CHAP.Iir 

Places of 
interest. 

Sarai T.aah- 
kari KhAn. 


TikAra. 




APPENDIX 1. 


Weights and Measubes. 

The unit of cloth measure is the girah, the width of the first three Appendix I. 
fingers, 16 girahs going to the gaz or yard. In the gaz used for pashmina 
there are said to be only 14J girahs. The gaz is two cubits {hath}, i.e., length* 
twice the length from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. 

The scale for weight is as follows : — 

37 paisa mansiiri — 1 ser liachcha, 

4fS sen hachcha = 1 maund kachcha. 


weight and 
capacity. 

O or don 
Walker, S. B., 
§ 14t. 


The mansuri paisa is the old copper coinage of the country. The 
kachcha scale is used everywhere, and the whole of the giain trade is done 
in it, even in the shops of Ludhiana no other being used. The kachcha 
maund is at Ludhiana 17 of our standard sers. It varies slightly through 
the district, this being a remnant of Sikh times, when every ruler had his 
own weight. A Jagrdon maund is about four sers {kachcha) less than that 
of Ludhidna; and one of Pakhowal something smaller still. Weighing is 
generally done with a 10 seer {kachcha) weight, called dasera, which has 
bafaftiemment stamp on it. Almost every agriculturist has a weighing 
field for findih’i ^ earthenware vessel is used in the 

and weights are" always’^u^ii® amount of grain, but in selling, the balance 
is generaUy measured in a 

is also sold by weight, and it may be said that measuteo?-— 
exist. 


01 captiultj do not 


measure of area has been the subject of much inquiry and of a 

^ deal of comspondence. Mr. Gordon Walker thus discusses the subiect 
The emperor Akbar fixed one standard bigah for the whole empire 
a square of which each side was a chain. The chain was 20 ahnffnl I Z 
being 3 Ilahi gaz. Thus 3 lldhi gaz = 1 ghatta, 20 ghattls = 1 ch^hi 
The ghatta I do not fand mentioned in the Ain Akbari nnr? r „ m i 
Wore for it 'Jle /tiSf ,v., Akbai!; .fS'd oTLLZ' LT 

ment, and is somewhat less than ours, so that the ohatta is 25 nf 
yard. The Sikhs introduced their own land measLs of 
wiUtem^e hereafter. The imperial K,.h is to oTm 

standard in our settlement of the villages acquired in 1835 amf ' 
whole disLict in 1850; but the peoiSe ha^^ n^LaoptlfS’ Th^k^tj 
It very well, but they say that it bears a certain relation to the local measure 
There is no ronnection between or pAuffa on which it is built and the 
pace on which the people always fall back. Tlie ancient measures of the 
cou^iy are the and the A;acMa bigah. The latter is the standard 

of Mustan or the Gis-Sutlej country ; and the fomer appears to be hi 
^e all over the Punjab proper, and it has also partly spread in the Mdlwah 
^ the uplands of this district the ghumdo is used in the neater riSrl ^ 
aod i„ to Jongal ytoge,, aod to Kfaf, in tlTreZ t 
to jk™«„ pervad. ejcyt m a small piece of counti, about MalowSrX 
The Bet tract was all m the Jullundur Doab at one time, and brom^hf 
Punjab measure with it when the river changed its course the 
mentioned above being caused by Sudha Singh introducing kf use oT Je 
m the new v^ages which he founded, so as to have one standard for 
j ^ territory. It was not in the power of the rulers to make the 
people adopt a new measure; but they could fix the standard of that^eLure 


Measures of 
area. 

Gordon 
Walker, 8. B., 
§ 145. 

The iigah of 
Akbar. 


Measures of 
country. 



Appendix I. 

Measnrei of 
the country. 
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“ The scale of the ghumdo is as follows : — 

3 Karamt, double paces each TTBy=l mandla. 

7 Mandlas = 1 Icandl, 

8 Kanala = 1 ghumdo. 

"But generally the ghumdo is said to be four Icachcha higahs. A 
kachcha bigah is 20 karams each way. 'ihe karam, however, is a very 
varying quantity, and it was here that the difference came in. The rulers 
had constant necessity for using a measure either for the land on which 
cash rates were charged (zabti) or for kankut appraisement of the crop ; 
and there were in every petty state some persons whose pacing was recognized 
as the Government standard. The karam would be fixed by the ruler at so 
many chappas or hand breaths 16 to 18 ; and the pacing was done to suit 
this. In the more highly cultivated eastern villages the karam was smaller, 
and that of the Kheri ildga, adjoining Ambdla, was recognized as 16 chappas, 
while in Jagraon the karam was 18 chappas. This difference of measures 
has remained in force, and the kachcha bigah of Jagraon is about two-fifths, 
while that of Kheri is two-sevenths, or less, of the standard oflBcial bigah. 

The scale of the kachcha bigah is — 

20 harams X 1 Tcaram = 1 Jcachcha hiswah. 

20 ,, X 20 „ =1 iachcha higah. 

" I may say here that we have finally adopted for future^jngf 29 karams, 
bigah, one-third the old pakka bigah, measured ^ ayerage for 
the kfiram being 57 inches, and the chain ,9“^ ^ 
the district, and fits into the o1f> 
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CHAPTER I -DESCRIPTTVE. 


Section A. — Physical Asoect. 

The State of Maler Kotla forms n compact wedp j of terj-itory CHAP. I- A, 
which dove-tails iuto the northern border of the Piiulician States, physical 
It is bordered on the noidh by the Ludhiana Tabs i I :md District Aspect, 
and encircled on the east, south and we.st by Patiala :itate teri'itory, 
the Loht Badi ildqa of the in abb a State bordering it on the north- 
west. Two villages Mauki and Sandaui- belonging to the Liidliiana 
District, lie between this part of Xabha and the St.ite, and the 
small block of Ludhiana territory called Jandiak Kalaii is just 
within its northern herder. Lying between 30° 24' and 30° 41' X., 
and 76° 42' and 75° 59' B., the State is 18 miles long by 22 broad, 
and has an area of 107 square miles, with a population (1901) of 
77,506 souls. 

The conntiy is a level plain unbroken by a single hill or stream 
and varied only by s^md drifts, Avhicli occur in rdl directions and in 
some parts assume the shape of regular ridges. The Bhatinda 
Branch of the Sirhind Canal passes through the northern pai't of ibe 
State, but no irrigation is effected from it owing to the refusal of 
His Highness the present Xawab, i\Iuhammad Ibrahim Alt Khan, to 
permit canal inigation in the State. 

The State is badly wooded, whole tracts of cultivation being 
entirely without trees, except a few stunted htlcurs here and there- 
Some harothds and pipals exist round village sites, ami the kIhsImiii 
has been planted on road-sides, but the demand for culturable land is 
too great to admit of trees being planted elsewhere. 

There is nothing to note under the head of Geology, a.s the Geology, etc. 
State is situated entirely in the alluvium. Geographically, it is 
part of the adjacent Phulkii'ui States, and its fauna and flora 
resemble those of the Patiala or Xabha territories, which adjoin it. 

The climate of JMaler Kotla is dry and healthy, resembling that 
of the Jangal tract of the Ludhiana District and Barnala Nizamat 
in Patiala. 

At Settlement the avei'age annual I’ainfall in Maler Kotla Rainf«ii. 
was taken at 23 inches {vide Assessment Repoid, § 4). This 
amount would be sufficient for agricultural purposes, but the mini- 
mum is as low as 10 or 11 inches, which is too little. The soil of 
Kotla is, however, so retentive of moisture that even a small amount 
of rainfall produces an average crop, provided it is seasonable. During 
the 13 years 1891-92 to 1903-04 the average rainfall only amounted 
to 19 inches annually. 
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Section B — History. 

The founder of the Kotla family at Maler was Sadr-ud-Dln, 
commonly known at> the Shaikh Sadr Jahan,<‘> a Sarwani Afghan of 
Dai'aband in Khurasai>, ii vory pious man of much celebrity in his time, 
and a disciple of the Pir Rukn Alam, the Multani, whom he left 
with the intention of spending his life in Seclusion ; and settled at 
Bhumsi, a place which lay on a tributary^^’ of the river Sutlej. Sultan 
Bahlol Lodi‘S' hud halted at Bhumsi, when on his way to attack 
Delhi, with his Wazir Hamid Khan, when Sadr-ud-Din got into his 
service. Bahlol had no sooner become king of Delhi than he gave 
him liis daughter Taj Murassa Begam in marriage in 1454 A.D. 
with, of course, a suitable dowry in a tract of land containing 12**^ 
large and -jO small villages. Subsequently the Shaikh contracted a 
second wealthy marriage in the family of Bahram, the Bhatti chief 
of Kap'irthala. He died at the age of 71 in 1515 A.D., leaving 
three sous, Isa, Hasan andMnsa by the Lodi princess, and a daugh- 
ter’’ by the Bhatti lady. The present Maler Kotla family is descended 
from Isa, the descendants of Hasan being now merely khalifas 
or attendants at the shrine of Sadr Jahan. Mnsa had died without 
heirs in the lifetime of his fath^^r. 

The death of Sadr ud-Din gave I'ise to a series of disputes among 
his sous regarding the succession. These might have ended in 
disaster had it not boon for the interference of the Hakim or Subah 
of IMalor, by whose order a portion of the estate was set aside and 
divided among the brothers, Isa, the eldest son, succeeding to the 
whole of the remaindei'. HencefovAvaid they had no quarrels about 
their jirjirs. tlasun left two sons Sulaiman and Mirza, Jwhile 
Isa left a son, Muhammad Shah, who succeeded bis father. 
One of the sons ot Hasan killed the Siibah of Maler, and was 
for this act driven into exile and his estate confiscated. His 
cousin iMuhammad Sliiih was also involved in this punishment, a 
fate which tlunw him into the arms of the Bai of Sunpat. Mean- 
wdiile Shcr Shah h..tl overthrown Hnraayun, whereupon Muhammad 
Shah borrowed a 1 irge sura of the Rai and recovered his jdgir 
by buying over the Sdliah of Sirhind. He did not, however, allow 
his cousins to share in it, as they had contributed nothing to the 
cost of its recovery, and they liecame dependent on the offerings 
at tlie sliriiie of badr Jahiin. He died, leaving three sons, of whom 
Khwaja iMaudiid, the eldest, succeeded to his father’s estate in 1545, 


!>) The title Saclr-i-Jaliaii or Kiza-nl-Kuzat, also called Sadr-Ql-Isl&m, was that of the 
chief otiic“r of justice nt the Delhi Coart circa 1300 A.D. 

121 This tributary i.s siill traceable, its Course being marlted by the torrent -which runs 
bet-weon Maler and Kotla after heavy rain. 

II) ilalik Bahlol Lodi was a nephew of Sultan Shah Lodi, who held the jxjrjana of 
Sirhind in nnder the Emperors Mubarak Shah and Sayyid KbiZr, and succeeded hie 

uncle in that hef E. 11, I., -V', p. 17. 

(t; Maler lladiaya, Baruala. Phul. MafaraJ, Langowal, Sanghera, Pail, Chatnkaur, 
AiBrtiarh, BnL4.n atid Araloh are said to have been the 12 ‘ large villagt-s/ 
still ex' tlitughter was married in Tohaua near Jakhal to a Rajput family, where her tomb 
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his brothers only receiving a few villages for their subsistence, which 
their descendants still possess. 

Khwaja Maudiid Khan had three sons, the eldest of whom was 
Fateh Muhammad, who succeeded his father. 

Fateh Muhammed Kihau left one son, Sayazid Khan, who was 
fifth in descent from Sadr Jahan.*’* He whs the first to considerably 
enlarge the family estates, and form led Kotla near Maler, in 1657. 
He frequented the Delhi court and received from the Emperor the 
parganas of Kadrabad and Nanganwa in jdgir. He died in 1659, 
leaving four sons, the eldest of whom, Firoz Khan, succeeded as Rais. 
Firoz Khan died in 1672. His eldest son, Sher Muhammad Khan, was 
a prominent general of his time. He served in the Bihar campaign 
and his services were rewarded by ti jdgir of 70 villages, one of which, 
Sherpur,^*' now in the Patiala state, he fortified. He also served in 
Badaun, adding the imperial forces to suppress the revolt of Ali 
Muhammad, the Eohilla. In his days began that incessant warfare 
with the Sikhs, under the Gurus Tegh Bahadur and Gobind Singh, 
which endured until quite modern times, and by which the State of 
Maler Kotla was almost annihilated. Sher Muhammad himself was, 
however, successful in opposing the rising power’ of the Sikhs, for 
he defeated the Gurd Tegh Bahadur’ at Ohamkaur in a desperate 
fight in which his bi'other Khizr Khan and Nahar Khan, his nephew, 
were killed. In this battle the Guru was captured and sent as a 
prisoner to Delhi utider an escort commanded by Sher iMuhammad’s 
son, Ghulam Hussain. The sons of the Gurri also were all captured 
on this occasion (except one who escaped to Bagrian, where he died 
of his wounds) and subsequently put to death at Sirhind, despite the 
remonstrances of Sher Muhammad, who thereby earned th^ gratitude 
of the Guru. In return for his services to the empii’e Sher Muhammad 
received the ihiqa of Khamano in fief, and at his death in 1712 the 
State compi'ised the 13 i)argimds of Bahlolpur, Kliizr abiid, Khammo, 
Isru, Pail, Dhamot, Amloh, Bhadson, Kapiirgarh, Kauginwa, 
Sherpur, Balian and Maler. 

The next Rais, Ghulam Hussain Khan, was a timid man, of a 
simple and peaceable disposition. He, in his lifetime, excluded his 
sons from the chiefship, for what was considered to be pusillani- 
mity, and installed his brother Jamal Khan on the throne. He 
himself abdicated -and took a small jdgir of five villages, c-alled 
Panjgirain, for his expenses. 

Jamal Khan was a great chief in his day and the ancestor of 
aU the ruling family and the leading jdijintdrs in the State of the 
present day. Shortly after his accession he became engaged in a 
guerilla warfare with the neighbouring vSikh chiefs, and encountered 
the Raja of Patvala at Sanghera in a sharp fight, in which, though at 


CHAP. I. B. 
Historv. 


(1) It vatklae said th'it Sayazid Khan receive, 1 t'l.* title of Nawab frotu ti.s Emperor. 
(2 Its name was Habibwal, but here-named it Sherpur, 
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first victorious, he Avas defeated, his foice taking to flight on seeing 
Some of their icadei'S kdled in an ambuscade. He thus lost the 
Sanghera V.d'ja in ixiruuim Baliau, including Hadiaya, which 
Ala Singh made his capital. In 1747, hoAvever, he received a 
letter fi om Ahmad Shah, Duri ani, requesting him to disperse the 
Sikh foi ces, Avhich were gatheriiigin the counti j between the Sutlej 
and Sirhiud, and he accordingly sent a force under his son, which 
defeated the Sikhs and pursued then\ as fai as Samad. Tor this 
serAoce Ahmad Shah gave him a robe of honour, but some time 
after this event he allied himself with the Rai of Raikot in a 
demonstration agaiint Ala Singh, the Raja of Patiala, and was 
signally defeated near Barnala He thus lost this tOAVn, but soon 
after he took possession of Machhiwai-a and Riipar. 

Upon Ahmad Shah’s tleparture from India, Adina Beg seized 
the oppoitunity to form an alhance with the Sikhs and take 
possessioji of Riipar. Jamal Khan Avent to expel the insurgents 
from that place and he attacked it at the head of his troops, but 
it was strongly fortified and olfered a stubborn resistance. During 
the siege Jamal Khan was killed by a bullet. 

He left five sons, the eldest of whom, Blnkan Khan, became 
Rais. He seems to have been a temporiser, alternately a friend 
of the Sikhs ar.d*'' of .Ahmad Shah Durrani Prom the latter 
he received the right to ccin in his own name, and during his 
sojotu'u iir India, defeated the Sikhs at R rhira and recovered 
certain vilh ges AV'hich they laid Avvested from him. But after 
Ahmad Shah’s departure the .Sikhs returned to the attack, and 
Bhikan Kluin, being worsted in a skirmisii A\ ith Amir Singh at 
Kalajh'.ir iieai' Samam:. av.'.< reti-eating on Kotla, when he was shot 
from behind A\ ]jile d, inking tVom a well by a Sikh villager. This 
occurred in 1703. 

Bhikan Kha'ii left two sons, Wazir Khan and Fateh Khan, 
who were infants. His brothei-,'"' Bahadur Khan, succeeded him. 
This chief’s leign nuns a series of disasters. His arrogance 
made him obnoxious to the Kotla Afghans, atid the State treasure 
was in the hands of Hhika7i Klian’s Avidow, so that his troops 
remained unpaid.''*' hut tuough deserted ])y rdl, his influential 
kinsmen, Bdradur Klian. offe ed a stubborn resistance to the 
Sikhs, A\ l ose superu.r Im ces a im e enabled them to OAmrrun the 
whole State, save a strip of territory round Kotla itself. The 
chief mer his death in an engr.gement with the Sikhs at Jhal in 
170(3. 


Bahadur Khan also h ft two sons, Himmat Khan and Daler 
Khan,'** Avho succeeded To their father’s estate, but again the chief- 


|1) He confenvd ij,e villa!.'« . t upon the BL.iis ta'that place. 

- U 1= said that ti.ihaluf Ki.iiTi, at fiisttl.eir guaidiao, iis.uped the throne. 

OB behalf usurper, and retained the trea.nrB 

(i) Daler Khan adopted Shiaisro, tut was r j.able to jicfett it oj tnly 
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ship went to the eldest surviving brother, Umr Khan.''* He CHAP- 1. B. 
attempted to recover the villages taken by the .''ikhs. and fought a Hirtory. 
battle at Tibba with his neighbour Eaja Amr .Singh of Patiala. The 
contest was carried on with varying results, until the Rai of 
Eaikot intervened, and a treaty was effected by which the Raja 
agreed to restore 116 villages to Umr Ivlian, but he only actually 
restored 74. Nevertheless, after this treaty, Umr Khan maintained 
friendly relations with the Raja. As '.d-ullah Khan, the fourth 
brother, next became Rais.^“ He continued to live amiciibly with 
Raja Amr Singh of Patiala, and during that ruler’s invasion of 
Sialba sent his troops to assist the Sikhs and thus cemented the 
alliance between the States. 

On his death in 1782, At i-u-llah Kliaii''^’ the last of the five sons 
of Jamal Khan, succeeded him. His reign wa- ue of continuous 
war, but he held his own with soinr success. Th(' valiant -^irdar 
Chuhar Singh of Bhadaur seized Kmginwal and Ata-ullah Khan, 
fought and recovered it. .'^oou aftmAvauU Dfwan Nanu Mai was 
dismissed from his office in Patiala and took refuge in Kotla, where 
he proceeded to instigate Ata-ullih Khan to declare war on his old 
master, alleging that his treasury was empty and his subjects ripe 
for revolt. Ata-ullah Khan accoulingly attacked the Raja of 
Patiala at Khanpur, but was defeated. Kami Mai soon after died 
in 1792, at Kotla. The Bed! S.ihib Sinah I'.ovv preached a holy 
war against the Kotla Afghins, as killers of kine, and :;tt.;cked 
MMer with a large force. Ata-ullah Kh in made a gallant resist- 
ance, but, being unable to hold the towi , he retreated into Kotla, 

Avhich was more strongly fortified, and de.spr-tched niossei’gers to 
the Raja of Patiala for assistance. Tlie Ra ja’s troops we. e encamped 
at Amigarii, but before they reached Miiler Kotla, the Bedi, who 
had received a bullet-wound in the siege, withdrew his troops and 
retired across the Sutlej. 

Byl 788, the IMahrattas had become predomirrmt in that 
part of the country' which lies bet av ecu the Jumna and the Sutlej. 

They were gathering strength under 8iudhia, Avhen the British 
first defeated them at Laswari in 180:3, .and a.gaiii General Lake’s 
forces gaAm them under' Holkar :■ crus'aiug defeat in 180-3. In 
General Lake’s campaign ag.iiust Hoik;.'-, Ata-ullaii Khan joined 
the British forces Avith all hA troops and followers, and continued 
with them till the A'iiUory of LeSAAoiri aaois complete and the 
English had become the paramount masters of the cis-'utlej 
country. 

In 1808 anjit Singh,’ ha\dng depLiA’ed Rsikot of tlielast shred 
of independence and dhddcd the yillages of that State between 


(r) It is said that tTmr only snecn-^ded to the ijnardi.xnship of Wazii' Khan, but subse- 
quently usurped the throne ; while BnisAclnr Vhiin’s sons only succeeded to their father’s 
private estates because he was not de Jar* Xawab or Eafs. 

(2) Or guardian of Wazir Khan, 

(3) As gnardian of Wazfr Khan, it is said. 
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Jind, Xa1)ha and other chiefs, turned towards Kotla and demanded 
a Idl'lt and a half of rupees as the pi-ice of his non-intervention. 
Two-thirds of tliis sum were paid at once. For the remaining 
Es. -50,000, fiA-e villages'’' were mortgaged to the Maharaja, who, 
despite ti e remonstrances of Sir C. i\Ietcalfe, estabhshed military 
posts which were subsequently removed by Sii D. < )chterlony. Ranjit 
.'iino-h haO aiso lefi his Tahsildars and Ttanedars to recover the 
mnney, but in 1810 the State came under British protection, and 
the Sikii officials were removed. MTien Ranjit Singh came to 
i\Ialer Kotla, Wazlr Khan 1: id his claim before Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, 
the British envoy, who told him that he could not interfere as the 
treaty with Mahahraja Ranjit Singh had not yet been signed. 
After the treaty of 1809, and the British proclamation of a pro- 
tectoi'ate over the Cis-Sutlej territory, Wazir Khan laid his claim 
formally Ijefore Sir DaAud Ochterlony declaring that he was the 
rightful heir, but being an infant at his father, Xawab Bhikan 
Khan’s death, his uncles had usurped his rights. The case was 
pending when Ata-ulla Khan died in 1810, and his son Rahmat 
Ah Khan claimed the Rais .ship. But the rights of Wazir Khan 
Avero upheld and he Avas made XaAvab. 

At the same time the British Government directed that the 
laAV of primogeniture .should in future ripply.'-' Wazir Khan led 
an uneventful life. He assisteil Sir D. Ochterlony Avith supplies 
and transjjort in the Gurkha war, and his son, Amir Khan, served 
with a small contingent at the siege of Malaun in 1814. Wazir 
Khan, dying in 1821, Avas succeeded by his son, Amir Khan, who 
himself led a contingent force to serve in the first Kabul war of 
18b9, and fought on the side of the British at Miidki and Ferozshah, 
receiving in recognition of h's seivices^’" the villages of Maherna- 
Rasillpur and Fatehpui’ Chhanna with the title of ISawab. Ho sent 
another contingent to help the British m the second Gurkha 
campaign. He died in April 1849 and was .succeeded by his son, 
Malibiib All Khan, better known as Sube Khan. Like his Sikh 
neighbours, he was on the side of the Biitish in the Mutiny of 
18-57 and did good seivice at Ludhiana accompanied by the other 
Kotla Khans. He died in November 18-59. 

His son, Sikandar Ali Khan, seems to have spent all his time 
in quarelling with his relatirms He had two sons, both of whom 
died young. 

Sikandar Ali Khan then nominated Ibrahim Ali KhaOj ^ the 
eldest son of DihiAvar Ali Khiin, as his heir, in pursuance of the 
right of adoption confei-red on him by the British Government in 


|1) Lehra, Fuhir, Jhamat, Kulahr and Janghera, 

(2) Wapr Khan’s brother, Fan-h Khan, held a Bepur-ate jdgu. His branch ended with 
Yakub Ah' Khan, who brouyht a rnuniri. Abdur Rahim, from Raikot to teach Arabic in 
Maler Kotla, and thus atoned for the debauchery which caused his early death. 

(3) In 1824 hig troops also suppressed the Akalis, who bad committed a murder at ShAhbad. 


r 
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1861. The present Nawab, Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, is 
thus the great-grandson of Ata-nllah Khan, the fifth son of Jamal 
Khan. 

In 1866 a council, consisting of Munshi Kanhaya Lai, Qazi 
Ghnlam Sarwar and Saraj-ul-Hacj, was appointed by Government 
to adjust the claims of Jamal Khan’s desceodants inter xn, and also 
those of their servants., In this same year a salute of 9 guns was 
conferred by Government on Nawiil) Sikaudar Ali Khan and his 
successors. 

In 1869 trouble arose between the Kawab and Ghnlam 
Muhammad over an alleged mortgage of the village of Choong to 
the former. Bloodshed ensued, but the matter was eventually 
compromised. 

Nawab Sikandar Ali Khan was present at the Viceregal 
darbdr of 1869, held in honour of the late Amir Sher All Khan of 
Kabul, and next year went to Lahore to have an audience with 
His Royal Highness the I >uke of Edinburgh. 

On the death of Nawab Sikandar Ali Khan in 1871, the line 
of Bhikan Khan ended, and Ibrahim Ali Khan, his adopted son, 
succeeded him at the age of 14, his claim being formally recoo-nised 
by Government in 1872. Mr. Heath, an officer of the Punjab°Com- 
mission, was appointed Superintendent of the State durino- his 
minority. A year after his accession, i.e., in 1872, the fanatic 
Kukas attacked Kotla, killing some townspeople and plnnderino- 
houses. After their withdrawal from Maler Kotla, they made for 
Patiala territory, Avhere they Avere captured and handed over to the 
Maler Kotla authorities, and they Avere executed l)y Mr. Cowan, 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, under orders of Mr. Forsyth, 
< 'ommissioner and Agent of Ambala. 

The Nawab Muhammed Ibrahim Ah' Khan Avas invested Avith 
fuU power in 1875. The pernicious custom-whereby every scion of 
the house got a share of the State with full rights, — fiscal, judicial and 
administrative over it, — was discontinued during the reign of the 
Nawab and a neAV lule laid doAvn by tiie Bi itisli Government, Avhereby 
the Nawab alone was permitted to exercise judicial and executive 
powers Avithiu the State territory. The old Khan, Ghnlam Muham- 
mad Khan, was, however, alloAved to continue to exercise for life the 
judicial functions he had enjoyed during the rule of the late Nawab. 
Khan Ghnlam Muhammed Khan died on the 3rd of May 1878, and 
his sons then ceased to exercise any judicial or revenue poAVers in 
their jdgirs. The status of the Khawanin, the members of Jamal 
Khan’s family, was modified in the last settlement, and further 
modified by t le Government in 1899 on their filing an appeal 
against the State in 1896. They have noAv no control whatever 
even in their own villages, and are all mere jigirddrs under the 
suzerainty of the Nawab. 


CHAP. I, B 
History. 
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CHAP. I, B. The improvements made bj this Xawab were : — 

History. (1) Seven schoolb were established in the State — two in 

Xotia and five in different villages. Of these only 
one, at Maler Kotla, still exists. 

(2) A charitable dispensary was established in Kotla. 

(•3) Two new metalled roads were constructed in the State 
territory, towai'ds Kabha ;ind Sangrur. Metalled 
roads and drains were also made in the capital. 

In 1877 the Kawab Avas invited to the Imperial assemblage 
at Delhi, and honomvd with an additional salute of two guns as a 
distinction personal to himself on the occasion of the proclamation 
of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of India. 

In 187?^, at the rerpiest of the Kawab, Government sanctioned 
a contingent of 220 Infantry and 6U Cavalry which was equipped 
for Frontier service. Khan Sahib luayat Ali Khan, brother of the 
Kawab, was attached to the staff of General Sir John Watson as an 
Aide-de-Camp to represent the Maler Kotla State The State also 
supplied a number of transport animals foi’ the British forces on 
their departure to, and i-etxu'u from, Kabul. In 188(>, the Nawab 
was invited to attend the Viceregal Jnrbir held at Lahore. Two 
years afterwards, he atti nded the Viceregal durhdi of Kdpar, held 
on tlie 24th Xovemlier, i,.. celebrate the openmg of the Rtlpar 
Canal. 

The NuAvab had three > 0113 , Sahibzeidas Ishaq Ali Khan, 
Ahmad Ali Khan, and Jiifar Ali Khan, of Avhom the eldest died in 
1884 at the age of ten. The deatli of this son, followed closely 
by the death of tii.^ Begani, affected the XaAvab’s reason and he 
withdreAr from Avorldly affairs. The State had then to be placed 
under the management of a Superintandeut by Government, and 
this arrangement lasted up to 1903, Arheii Stlhibzada Ahmad Ah 
Khan, the heir apparent, took charge of it from the Hon’ble the 
■XaAvab of Loharu, the last Sapermtendent. The young Xawab is a 
Avell educated and promismgyouth. Daring the r>}(jiine of the Court 
of Wards the folloAving four Superintendents managed the State 
affairs : — 

(1) Kazi Ahmad Shah from 17th April 1885 to 13th Sep- 

tember isyfi. 

(2) Mr. G. E. Wakefield, the retiied Deputy Commissioner 

of Ludhiana, from 19th February 1887 to 17th 
August 1889. 

(3) Khan Bahadur Mirza Agha Muhammad from 18th Auo-ust 

1889 to 1st January 1893. ° 

(4) Council from Ist January 1893 to 1st Mar 1893. 

(5) The Hon’ble Xawab Sir Amir-ud-dui Ahmad, Khan 

Bahadur, K.C.I. E., Chief of Loharu, from 1st May 
1893 to 1st January 1903. 
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The period of his 10 years’ Superinteiidentship is remarkable 
foraiiombev of improvements such as the ciuistructioii of the Ludh- 
iana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway and the organization of the company of 
Imperial Service Sappers in 1894. The corps saw fiist service in 
the Tirah Expedition of ] 897-98 and was again on active service 
in the China Campaign of 1900-01. 

Sahibzada Ahmad Ali, Khan Bahadur, the heir-apparent of the 
State, was invited by Government to attend the Coi’onation Darbar 
of Delhi to represent his fathei-, the present Nawab. While at 
Delhi, he took over charge as administrator from the Kawab of 
Loharu on 1st January 1903, but officially at IMaler Kotla on 22nd 
Janvrary 1903 and began to conduct the State administration- 

From the 1st February 1906, tlie Sahibzada has been made 
Regent of the State. He was invited to Lahore on the occasion 
of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales in November 
1905. 

He married the cousin of the iNawab I'f Rampiir in 1903. A 
son, Sahibzada Iftikhar All Khan, was born < f this marriage in 
May 1904. Another sou, who died, was born of the first Begam 
in 1905. 


CHAP. I, B. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE RULING FAMILY OP TBB MALER 

KOTLA STATE. 


fiHEIKH 8ADR-U1> DIN. Pads Jah.^n, 

I 

I 


Sheikh lea 


\ 

Siieikh Haaa n. 


Muhftmiiiad Shat, 

I _ 

1 ^ I 

Khawaja Mandud. Two other sona, 

I 

1 ' 

Fateh Muhammad Khan. Two others 

I 

1. Bayazid Khan. 


2. Firoz Khan. 

1 

3 Sher Mchammac Khan. 

I 


I 

Fonr otheri. 


4. SHtJlAM BUitAlN KhAS. 


6. Jamal Kh.an. 


Six other aon». 


I 


I 


R Hutirurv Khan 7 Bahadur KhIn, 8 UmrKhan, 9 AerDun. 10 . Ata-Ulla 
170163 1763 . 66 . 1768 - 78 . Khan, J 778 - 82 . KhAic, 

' ' I I 1782-1810. 

Husaio A)i Khan. Muhammad Ali. { 


I 


11. Wazir Fata'i Khan. 
Khan. 1810-Jl. j 


1 ' I I 

Fa'Zulla. Kale Fail 

KhAn TilaW. 

! 

Yakub Ali. 
12. Amir Khan. 1831-45. 

13. Snbe Khan, 1846.69, 


I 


' I 

Sultin Kb4n. Turrabaz Khan. 


Hahmat AH Faiz Ali. 
Khfin, d. 1852. 


I 

Imam Ali, 

I 

Sarfarai AH. 


Wnbammad Diliwar 
Ali Khan, d. 1861. 


1 

Saadat AH Khan. 


14. Sikandar Ali Khan, 

1869-71. 


I 

Himmat Khan. 


I 

Rustam Ali 


I 

Faiz Ali. 


Ill II 

Ahs4n AH Khan. BaqirAIi. Muhammad AH. Znlfikar Ali. Tuiaf AH 

1 . I 

j i I Niamat AH 

Mohsan Ali Ihsan Ali. Muhammad Khan. 


I 

Daler Khan 

I 

Ghulaia Muhammad 
Khan, d. 1878. 


I 


KhAn, 3. 1888. 


I 


f- , 

Ghaui Muhammad. Eoshan Ali. 


N»qi. 

r I 

16. Muhammad IbrXhim Muhammad 
Ali Khan, 1871. InAyat All Khaa. 

Muhammad Abadnll* 
Khau, d. 1889. 


1 I 

Ishak All Khau 


rSee Append 1.3 


„ Sahibzada Ahmad Muhammad JA0r 

d. 1884. Ali Khan, 6. 1881. All KhAn. 

T ^ ~ 

Sahibzada Mehdi AH Khan, Sahibzada Iftikha 

b. 1905. d. 19u6. Ai; 


All Khan, 6. 1904. 
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The coins of the Maler Kotla chiefs extend over the follo'wing 
reigns : — 


Rais Bhikaii Khan, A. D. 

1761-63, reigned 

2 

years, 

Rais Bahhdur Khdii, 

1763-68, 


6 

it 

Rais Uini- Khdn, 

1768-78, 

tf 

10 

ti 

Rais As4d-ullah Kh^n, 

1778-82, 

ft 

4 

a 

Rais Ata-ullah Khdn, 

1782-1809, 

it 

27 

a 

Rais Wazir Khan, 

1809-21, 

tt 

12 

it 

Nawab Amir Khan, 

1821-45, 

it 

24 

it 

Nawab Sube Khan, 

1845-59, 

ti 

14 

a 

NawAb Sikandar Ali Khan, 

1 -.59-71, 

tt 

12 

ti 


Another account differs somewhat from the aliove : — 


1. 

Nawab Bhikan Khhn, A. D, 

1754-61, I 

■eigned 

7 

years 

2. 

Kbdn Sahib Bahadur Khan, „ 

1761-66, 

>i 

5 

» 

3. 

Kh4n Sahib Umr Khsln, 

1766-79. 

tt 

18 

a 

4. 

Khdn SAhib As4d-ullah Kh4n. „ 

1779-83, 

t) 

4 

it 

6 . 

Khan SAliib Ata-nllah Kh4n, „ 

1783-1811 

t it 

28 

it 

6, 

NawAb Wazir Khdn, „ 

1811-21, 

n 

10 

>t 

7 . 

Nawab Amir KhAn, „ 

1821-45, 

tt 

24 

tt 

8. 

NawAb Mahbub Ali Khdn, ,, 

1845-59 

ti 

14 

it 

9 . 

Nawab Sikandar Ali Khdn, „ 

1859-71, 

if 

12 

tt 

1*: 

NawAb Ibrdhim Ali Khdn „ 

1871 to present time. 



The coins of all the chiefs from Bhikan Khan are found in th® 
State. There is no great difference in tjpe except that the oldes*' 
coins are better cut, and a little larger and heavier. 


CHAP. I, B. 
History.. 
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CHAP- 1, c. Section C-— Population- 

Fopulatiom. Maler Kotla has a density < f 464 to the square mile— a figure 
Density. whicli is Only exceeded in the Punjab Native States by Kapurthala. 
Part B* ^ Altlnugh Miilei Kotla has no irrigation, it slightly exceeds Ludhiana 
in density, Ludhiana showing 46^1 persons to the square mile. 


^Uegesand '['here is only one town, \laler Kotla, in the State. Of a total 
Table 7 of populatiou of 77,-506, the town accounts for 21,122, while the rural 
Part B, population is 56,884. 

There are 115 villages in an area of 167 square miles. The 
occupied houses number 17,051, of which the town claims 4,987 
and the villages 18,064. 


Growth of 'I'he population at the last three censuses is shown in the 
’’“ratdlT ' 0 / 1881 71,051 margin. 'I'he increase since 1891 is thus 

Part B. 1891 75,755 1,751. As, howevei', the town of Maler Kotla 

has decreased by 632 in the same period the 
rural increa.se in the State is really 2,888. 


Migration. The followiiig table shows the effect of migration on the 
TMesSand population of the Maler Kotla State according to the Census of 

9 of Fait B. - o 



Persons. 

Hlales. 

Females. 

Immigrants. 




1, From within the riinjab and Nonh-\Ve.<it Fion- 

18,012 

4,991 

13,521 

tier Piovince. 



2, From the rept of As'ia including India ... 

399 

201 

198 

Total iminigiants ... 

18,911 

5,192 

13,719 

Emigrants. 




1. To witliiii the Pnnj th and North-West Frontier 

21,801 

6,949 

14,652 

Provincp. 

2. To the rest cf India 

26 

25 

1 

Total emigrants 

21,627 

6,974 

14,653 

Excess of emigrant? orer immigrants 

2,716 

i 

i 1,782 

i 

934 


District or State. | 

Number of 
males in 1 OOO 
immigrants 

1 

District or State. 

Number of 
males in 1,000 
immigrants. 

i 

Ludhiana, 6,276 

312 

Ferozepore, 236, ! 

360 

Pa'idla. 8,40c ... ' 

233 

Jind. 486 

141 

AMbha. 2,068 ,. ' 

195 

Dnifed Provinces 


Hiasar, 216 

472 

of Agra and 


Ambila, 261 

448 

Oudh, 246 

487 

Jnllundur, 182 ... 

439 


1 


The bulk of the 
immigration is from 
the Distr icts and 
States and Provinces 
in India noted in 
the margin. 
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Diitriet or State. 

Males. 

Females. 

District or State. 

MaleB.j 

Females. 

Karnfil 

Amhila ... 
Jnllnndnr 
Lndhiina 
Ferozepore 

85 

105 1 
63 
3,104 
444 

11 

130 

102 

6,223 

416 

Potiala .. 

Ndbh.i ... 

J{nd 

Chenab Colony . 

2 846 
858 
293 
204 

5,3t2 
1,726 
: 239 

147 

i 


Thfi emigra- 
tion is mainly 
to the Districts 
and States notfd 
in the margin . 


The State thus 

los<-s 

2716 

souls 

Nett gain from + 

or loss to 

_ 

712 

Patidla 


... + 

Ndhha 


.. — 

616 

Lndhi&na 



2,051 

Ferozepore 


.. — 

624 

Gben&b Colony 


.. — 

351 

United Provinces of Agra and Oadh 

... 4- 

246 


by migration and its net 
interchanges of population 
with the Districts, States 
and Provinces in India 
which mainly affect its 
population are noted in 
the margin. 


Gain or loaa by intra-Provincial ruigraHon. 



1901. 

1891 

Total 

1 —3,089 

j +6,959 


Comparison with the figures 
of 1891 shows that Maler Kotla 
lost by inti’a-Provincial mi- 
gration alone 3,089 souls in 
1901 or 10,048 more than in 
1891. 


Lobs by intra-Imperi»l migration. 



1901. 

Total 

2,719 


Taking the figures for intra- 
imperial migration, i.e,, those for 
migration in India both within the 
Punjab and to oj’ from other Pro- 
vinces in India we have the marginal 
data. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Table 10 of Part B. 


The following statement shows the age distribution of 1 0,000 
persons of both sexes : — 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persans. 

Infants 

nnder 

1 

174 

159 

333 

25 

and 

under 30 

399 

386 

786 

1 

and 

under 

2 

54 

48 

102 

30 


,, 35 

397 

374 

771 

2 

.. 

.. 

3 

128 

102 

230 

35 

1} 

40 

280 

261 

641 

3 

>> 

M 

4 

113 

107 

220 

40 

l< 

45 

382 

337 

718 

4 

ij 

>» 

5 

139 

114 

253 

45 

It 

50 

224 

160 

384 

6 

l» 


10 

698 

612 

1,310 

50 

It 

„ 55 

304 

235 

539 

10 

M 

M 

15 

658 

548 

1,206 

55 

H 

,, 60 

120 

77 

197 

15 

11 

it 

20 

516 

374 

890 

60 

and 

ever 

401 

319 

720 

20 

n 


25 

419 

379 

798 
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CHAP. I, C. 

PopnlatioB. 

Vital Statis- 
tic*. 

Tablet 11 to 
1.^ of Part B' 
Birth-rat*. 


Yenv. 

Mitles. 



Females. 

Total. 

1896 

U'52 

12'03 

26'57 

1897 

13-94 

10-83 

24-77 

1898 

10-87 

8-41 

19-28 

1899 ... 

12-23 

10-(i2 

22-25 

1900 

15 85 

1202 

27-87 

Qiiinqiietinial ftvernge ... 

13-18 

1UG7 

-24-15 


Death-rates. 


The average of births in the quinquennial period, 1896 — 1900, 

was 21 15 per m>lle of the 
population ; whereas the 
British territory of the 
Punjab returned 41 per 
tnille in the same period. 
This probably shows that 
the system of registration 
in the State is imperfect. 
The marginal table gives 
annual figures by sexes. 

The average death-rate in the same period was 16'04 per wille 
■ of tlie population as ag.iinst 

32‘4 in the Punjab, an- 
other proof of imperfect 
registration. The figures 
by sexes are given in the 
margin. 

Plague appeared in the 
State in 1901-02, and in 
that year there were 2,217 
jve were 2,098 cases and 
1,884 deaths. The disease re-appeared in 1903-04. No inoculations 
have been performed. 

16 0/ number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 

Part B. below t — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1896 

20-29 

)8-19 

19 24 

1897 

lC-24 

13 51 

U-87 

1898 

15-90 

13-70 

H-83 

1899 

15-6S 

13 85 

1480 

1900 

17‘-15 

15-,39 

I0'42 

Quinquennial average ... 

1715 

1494 

10-04 

cases and 1,798 deaths. 

Tn 1902-03 t 




1 In villages. 

1 

1 

In towns. 

Total. 

Census of— 






fl881 

5,503 

5,092 

5,426 

Alt, RKllGION-S 

... ] 1891 

5,515 

5,040 

5,379 


( 1901 

5,510 

5,120 

5,407 


f Hindis 

5,530 

5,299 

5,502 

Cessos of 1901 

...5 Sikh 

5,024 

8,824 

5^640 


( iVIubaminadaiia 

5,380 

5.031 

5,187 


Year of life. 

All re- 
ligions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Under 1 year 

909-8 

893-5 

790 

966-3 

1 and under 2 

883' 1 

8471 

666-7 

1,017-1 

^ »J JJ ^ 

800 

862'6 

619-4 

805-2 

3 „ „ A 

946'5 

869-6 

739-8 

l,148-4 

4 „ I, 3 ... 

819-3 

797-6 

691-8 

921-5 


The marginal table 
shows the number of 
females to every j,000 
males under five years 
of age in the census of 
1901. 
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( the agricultural population of the State over four-6fths, or 
81 per ceut., are Sikh or Hindu Jats ; the remaining fifth com- 
prises Muhammadan Hajpiits, found chiefly in the northern part 
of the State; Gujars, Kambohs, in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital ; Rains and a few ^^ayyid cultivators. The non-agi icultural 
population is made up of Patlians, the dominant race, and other 
castes as noted below : — 

Banias, of the Agarwal sub-caste, comprising the following 
gots : — 

1. Gur. I 4. Metal. i 7. Maiigal, 

2. Gojal. I 5. Mans'dl. j 8. Sengal, 

3. Jindal. I 6. Kitnsal. i 9. Tail. 

Aroras, of the lltradhi and Dakhana groups, which in this 
State form endogamuus sub-castes; Bhabras, Sunars, of the Tank 
and Mail’ sub-castes ; Jhiwars, Chhimbas, Aais, Kumhars, of the 
Mihr and Bagri sub-castes ; Sayyids, Sheikhs, Mughals, Ranots, 
Khojas, Kohelas, receut settlers in the State, and Nats. 

Himmat Khan and Haler Khan succeeded to the estate of their 
father Bahadur Khan in 1708. Haler was only distingui.shed for 
his adoption of Slua tenets, and he was attacked in a procession 
by the Sunnis, after which he refrained fi’om any open profession 
of that faith. Ghulam Muhammad, the son of Haler Khan, was 
also a Shia. He died in 1877, leaving five suns and a heavily 
encumbered estate. His sons succeeded him in this and it was 
placed under the Nawab. Two of his sons Muhammad Ali and 
Zulfiqar Ali were educated at the Government Wards’ Institute, 
Ambala. 

Himmat Khan’s sou Rustom Ali was left in charge of Maler 
Kotla in 1857, while the Nawab and other Kotla chiefs were at 
Ludhiana and displayed courage and resource in the emergency. 
With the scanty force available te placed himself in front of the 
only unbarricated gate of the town and opposed a mutinous regi- 
ment which march td through the State on its way to Delhi, forcing 
it to pass on without assaulting the town. Bis cousin Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan was at Ludhiana where he received a seditious 
letter from one Idii Shah, a Bufi, saying he had dreamt that the 
British were to be overthrown. This led to the execution of the Vakil 
of Muhammad Khan together with that of the Bufi and others, and 
the jdyirs of Rustam Ali and Ghulam Muhammad were for a time 
sequestrated, in 1885 Rustam Ali died without issue and his jdgir 
reverted to Ghulam Muhammad. 

Rahmat Ali and his two brothers succeeded to the of their 
father Ra’is Atta-uUah Khan on his death in 1809. In the Gurkha 
war of 1818 Rahmat Ali sent a force under Bube Khan to assist the 
British trpops and 4 years later his brother Faiz Ah Khan, a man 
of stalwart stature, was employed against the Bhattis. Faiz Ali 
also commanded an irregular contingent in the Bartpur campaign of 
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1826, when he wrts entrusted with the task of maintaining order 
in the Adik purgana luid keeping a watch on Madu Singh. Later 
on Rahmat Ali at the instance of the British Agent at Ludhiana 
sent a small force to assist m repelling Phula Singh Akah-who had 
crossed the Sutlej with Sirdar Partab Singh. In 1846 he furnished 
a contingent of 700 horse and foot under his son Dilawar Ali. This 
force served under Lieutenatit Lake at hludki and Firozshah till the 
end of the war. Rahmat Ali himself remained at Kotla to assist 
the passage of the rlritish troops through his territory and to 
re issure tile people. With thy Rai of Raikot he was employed to 
garrison Latali, a Xabha vdlhige, the Raja of w'hich State was en- 
camped at Upoki. Toward-s the close of his life he laid claim to 
the jdgir of Yakub Ali, gieat-nepliew of Ra’is Wazi'r Khan, and 
taking umbrage at the rejection of his wholly inadmissible claim 
went to (Klcutta where he died in 18-52. He hft two sons Dilawar 
Khan and Saadat Ali, and Raliinatgarh, a village founded by him, 
perpetuates his name. His early death was a loss to the State as he 
was a thorough soldier, strict in lehgious observances and a good 
manager of his estate. His son DiMwar Ali Khan succeeded to his 
jdgir. An accomplished Persian and Arabic scholar he served at 
Lmihiana with all his retainers >n 1857 and died in 1861, leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom Ibrahim Ali Khan became Kawab in 1871. 



CHAPTER II -ECONOMIC- 


Section A. — Agriculture. 

The State was treated at settlement as an Assessment Circle, and 
there are not s uffi cient differences in so small a tract to justify sub- 
division. 

Of tlie total area, 513,404 bighds Icaclicha, 87 per cent, is 
cultivated, of the remaining 13 per cent., G per cent, being uncul- 
turable waste, and 7 per cent, culturable, of which yth or 1 per 
eent. is reserved as lirs by the State or its jdgirddrs. 

Tbe State contains four distinct classes of soil : — 

j f (1) llakai’, a hard loam, heavy and low-lying. 

((2) Eausli, or light loam. 

jj f (3) Bhur, or sand, light and high-lying. 

* ((4) Pilak, an inferior yellowish sandy loam. 

Of these tbe Dakar is considered the best but there is not much 
of it. It requires an abundant rainfall, and then yields splendid 
crops. During years of scanty rain, however, the crops on it are 
the poorest. Eausli, the commonest soil in Kotla and the best 
adapted to the rainfall, is really Dakar with an admixture of sand. 
It is easily worked and with an average amount of rain yields good 
crops. On the whole taking the result of a number of years the 
average yield of these two soils is aljout the same. 

The proportion of loam to sandy soil is nearly 2 to 1 . Bhur 
may be further sub-divided into tAvo classes : (I) Avhen the sand de- 
posit is not deep and has a sub-soil of good loam, it is easily plough- 
ed, retains the moisture well and bears good crops, even with 
moderate rainfall : (II) when the layer of sand is deep, gram and 
moth are the only crops which thrive, and joivdr, charri, etc., will 
not grow. 

Bhur and Pilak are inferior soils and exist to a large extent in 
many villages especially the Avestern ones. Here as elseAvhere in 
the Punjab up-lands the Bhur is formed out of the Eausli itself 
when much tilled. The sand is silted up, leaving the clay particles 
behind. Irrigation restores the clay and large tracts of Bhur thus 
become Eausli or eA’en Dakar. 

Pilak is really Bhur with a sub-soil of yellowish clay, whence 
its name. About 30 per cent, of the total area is Bhur or Pilak. 

The irrigated soils are classed as nidi or kJidlis. The former 
lies immediately around the village-site and is heavily manured, 
yielding two, or even three, crops a year. The latter adjoins the out- 
lying wells and is only shghtly manured, yielding but a single crop. 
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At the time of settlement only 16 per cent, of the cultivation 
was ii'iigateil from wells. There is no other irrigation. 

On iinirrigated land the dofasla dosdla system of cultivation 
invariably obtains — land is ploughed for a whole year, and then a 
Kliarif and Rabi are taken in succession. Of irrigated land, almost 
the whole nidi is double-cropped, while the khdlis is devoted almost 
exclusively to wheat. 

On nnirrigated land the cropping is veiy simple. The Kharif 
consists altogether oi jowdr ov charri mixed with moth or miing, 
and the Rabi of mixtures of gram with wheat or barley, with sarson 
in lines at intervals. 

The principal irrigated crops are maize and cotton in the 
Kharif and wheat in the Rabi ; the other grains in the Rabi being 
chiefly barley and other zahti fodder crops like rnetha, senjhi, carrots, 
etc., except in Kotla and Maler where Arain tenants grow garden 
crops on a large scale. The nidi soil is heavily manured for maize 
and cotton and then after these are cut slightly manured again for 
the Rabi. iMaize is almost always followed by wheat or barley, 
and cotton by some of the fodder crops already mentioned. 

Of the total population 37,907 are returned as agricultural; 
the incidence of land per head of the total population is 1’2 acres. 

The State was never siuveyed until 1889, and consequently it 
is impossible to trace the increase in cultivation. At present, how- 
ever, cultivation has evidently -reached its limit as 87 per cent, of 
the total area is under oidtivation and G per cent, unculturable, 
while the remainder is quite inadequate for pasturage and unhkely 
to be further reduced. The Settlement Officer reported that as a 
general rule the villages were badly off. No stores of grain or 
straw were to be found, and the villagers were heavily in debt. 
The settlement, however, has reduced the assessment and the condi- 
tion of the people is better now than it wms in 1890. 

Sales and mortgages are forbidden except with the consent of 
the Kawab. Sales are very rare, but mortgages with possession 
exist to some extent. The mortgagor makes over his land tempo- 
rarily to the mortgagee for cultivation, the mortgagee being record- 
ed as tenant- at-will. 

The Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Acts are not 
in force ; but the State grants loans to the zamindars for agri- 
cultural purposes, such as construction of new wells, repair of old 
ones and purchase of bullocks. The works are superintended by 
the State and care is taken that the money is spent for the purpose 
for which the loan is given. The system is liked by the people and 
no difficulty is experienced in realising the money. The rate of 
interest charged is per cent, per annum. The period of repay- 
ment allowed in the case of a loan for the construction of a well is 
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12 years and in the case of a loan for the purchase of bullocks 
2 years. 

An enumeration of cattle, ploughs, carts, etc., Avas made in 
1 890. The plough cattle are of very fair breed, generally imported 
from Hissar and Sirsa and costing from Bs. 60 to 80 a pair. Well 
cattle also from Hissar and Sirsa cost Ks. lOO to 120. The number 
of horses and ponies is proportionately large, as many leading men 
have procured mares for breeding purposes. 

Cattle Fairs are held tAvdce a year in Maler Ivotla toAvn, from 
the 20th to the 30th IMarch and from the 10th to 20th October. 
They commenced two years ago and have already become large and 
important. The cattle come from all the surrounding Districts 
and-States, especially from Hissar and Amritsar. A considerable 
number of ponies are also brought for sale. The number of animals 
sold is about 1,800. Eewards are given by the State for the best 
exhibits in the different classes attending the Fair. 

One horse and one donkey stallion are kept by the State for 
breeding purposes. Some 25 mares are annualy covered, but the 
results of late years have not been good. For this reason, a new 
donkey staUiun has been bought, and it is hoped that tae yield of 
mules will be greater. 

At the time of settlement in 1890 about 16 per cent, of the 
cultivation was irrigated. Wells are the only method of irrigation. 

' The Bhatinda branch of the Sirhind Canal flows through the State 
but does not irrigate it (see above, p. 1). The Jsawab of Loharu 
proposed that 3 rdihalids should bo made in the State, one to 
irrigate 7 villages north of the Bhatinda branch ; another from 
Mominabad to Panjgirain : and the third from Saraud to Ghanaur 
Kalan'^\ but no decision has yet been made. The total mnnljer of 
AveUs in use at the time of settlement Avas 1,151, of Avhich 2 per 
cent, had more than tAVO bucliets each, about 27 per cent. tAVo 
buckets each and the rest one. In 1903 the number of irrigation 
wells had risen to 1,427. 

The average area irrigable by a single bucket Avell is 11 and 
by a double AA'ell 17 acres. Water is found at a depth varying from 

13 to 39 feet, the average depth being about 24 feet. It is SAveet 
throughout the State. Maize and cotton need to be AAUitered every 
five or six days, Avhilc for Avheat and the other Rabi crops one 
watering in 20 days is enough. There are tanks or ponds in 
almost every vElage. These are used by cattle and irrigation 
from them is not feasible. Thein is no stream fioAving through 
the State of sufficient size to reiiay the construction of a hand. 


(0 Inigulion Commission'6 Kep., p. 279. 
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Section B-— Eents, Wages and Prices- 

At the time of settlement some 1 0 per Cent, of the cultivated 
area Avas in the hands of tenants-at-AviU, 6 per cent, paying cash- 
rents, and 4 per cent paying kind-rents. The most usual form of 
cash-rent is that at revenue rates, AVlth, in son.e cases, a very light 
mdUHm. But in a few cases a tine cash-rent in a lump sum is 
paid, and in these the average rate per I'nchchd bighi (| of a pablca 
analj sed according to soils, gaAm the results shown in the 
margin. The Mr-paying tenants paid a 
proportion of the produce, varying from ^th 
(plus -ftlis of the levenue) to one-!ialf, both 
of the grain and straw. The most usual 
rent was found to be |rd of the grain, plus 
jth of the straw, the kavuns' dues not being 
as a rule deducted before division, though they were so deducted in 
all other cases. The value of the rent of a l-aclichd higha worked 
out to Rs. 2 - 0-6 on chdhi and As. 8-7 on hdrdni. 


Soil. 

A'ldi chdhi 
Khdlis chaJii 
Dakar, Kaasli 
Bhnr, Pilak 
Mixed 
General 


Eg a. p. 
3 12 0 

1 6 11 
0 12 11 
0 8 1 
0 U 10 
0 15 1 


Prices in Kotla rule much as they do in Ludhiana, and now 
that the tu'o toums are linked up by the railway, the prices in one 
may be taken as the prices in the other. 


Section C-— Forests- 

TM^li of State contains no forest land except four small hirs with 

PartB. a total area of 4,516 /wc/mlm. M’pdl /8 or 940 acres. One of these, 
1,899 bighds in area, belongs to the Nan^ab and the remaining three 
to the collateral jaijlnldrs. They are preserved for fuel and grass 
and have been separately surveyed. In two of the lirs there is a 
little cultivation, the tenants being entered as tenauts-at-vdll. 


Section D.—Mines and Mineral Eesonrees- 

1 be State contains no mines but there are lanlcar quarries in 
many of the villages. In Tahsil Maler Kotla, the best quarries are 
in Aullages Kup, Jitwalkalan, Maler Kotla, Haidarnagar, Hatwa, 
and Akbarpiira ; in Tahsil Pan jgirain excellent lankar is obtained 
in Eatolan AdanAval, Sangala, and Lachcliha Baddi. The Icanlcar 
quarried in Kup i.s the Irest, but it is everywhere good. The supply 
is more than sufficient foi- the State roads, a certain amount being 
exported. 
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Sections E. & F—Mannfactures and Trade- 

The hand-industries are the usual ones and there is little to 
note about them. The Hindu and Muhammadan ironsmiths of Maler 
Kotla and Rohera, hoAvever, make excellent household utensils and 
agricultural implements which are extensively exported to different 
parts of the Punjab. The ■rolli made in Maler Kotla is also famous. 
Mention must be made of the Kotla paper Avhich is largely export- 
ed. Jt is made by the people in their homes. Ko large factory 
for its manufacture exists. 

There is a small factory in the Town of Maler Kotla where all 
kinds of survey instruments are made. Jt employs about 20 hands. 
A new factory for cotton pressing, also in Mfiler Kotla commenced 
working in November of 1904. About 300 bands are employed in 
it. Tiie Avages given are for a man 6 annas, for a women 3 annas, 
and for a child 2 annas. The cotton is obtained for the most part 
in the State and is sent to Bombay and Karachi for exportation. 
The cotton-seed is sold locally. 

English cloth, salt, and lime are imported- from Delhi, Amritsar, 
or Lahore ; while grain, instruments of Survey, Kotla paper, and 
iron utensils are exported to Ludhiana, Bhatinda, Lahore and 
PatiMa ; cotton is sent to Bombay or Karachi. 

Trade is confined to the toAvn of MMer Kotla and the cnstes 
engaged in it are Banias and Khojas. All the exports and imports 
are conveyed by the Eaihvay. 


Section G — Means of Communication- 

The Ludhiaua-Dhuri-Jakhul Railway traverses the State with 
stations as Kup, Maler Kotla and Lachcha Baddi. The line was 
constructed in 1900, at the cost of the Jind and Maler Kotla Dar- 
bars, the latter contributing Jth of the cost, Avhich amounted to 40 
lakhs. 

The State has abont 33 miles of metalled roads, the principal 
connecting Lndhiana Avith the tOAvn of Maler Kotla, whence it bifur- 
cates, one branch rumiing to Nabha via Biigriau, the other to 
Saugrur through Dhuri. A short road, 2 miles long, connects Maler 
Kotla Avith vSherAraui Kot. 

The chief nnmetalled roads are as foUoAvs : — 


Miles. 

From Miller KoU a to Panjgii Mn 11 

From Milkr Kotla to Kanganwal 6 

From Miller Kotla to Sai and ... ... 5 

From MMer Kotla to Kup .. ... ... 6 

From Kup to Panjgirain ... ... J2 

From Kup to Sarand ... .. ... 4 
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Famine. 


[Past . 


CHAP.II,H. There are two serais in the State, one opposite the railway 
Far^e. station of Maler Kotla and the other near the Moti Bazar in the 
„ , city. 

Serais and 

excellent Dfik-Bungalow has been built near Maler Kotla 
Port B. ' ^ Eailway Station. There are also two State Bungalows, in Dhuler 
KaMn and Panjgirain. They are used by the officials when on tour, 
but permission to use them can be obtained from the State. 


Post Offices, 
Table 31 of 
Part B. 


The State contains 5 post offices with a postal telegraph office 
at Mffier Kotla (see table 31 of Part B). It has never had stamps 
of its own. 


Section H.— Famine- 

The State is practically secure from famine on account of the 
number of its wells and the nature of the soil. Theie was great 
scarcity of food, however, in 1896 owing to drought. The State in- 
stituted numerous T tlief -works, such as making roads in Maler 
Kotla and Jamalpura, repairing the Lu'lhisina road, and construct- 
ing new village tanks. Money was also distributed to the poor. 
About Rs. 20,000 were spent on the relief-works and 4,000 men 
rvere employed on them. Revenue was suspended to the extent of 
Rs. 33,000 though it was all collected the following year. Rs. 3,000 
were given as (ajcavi for the purchase of bullocks. 



CHAPTER Ill.-AHMINISTRATIYE. 


Section A —General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions- 

The present form of administration, in the State has only been 
in existence since the end of 1905. The Nawab is the head of the 
State and the following Departments are directly nnder him ; — 

Home and Foreign officef, Uevenne and Finance Department, 
Military Department, and the Judicial. 

The Home and Foreign offices are in charge of the Home and 
Foreign Minister who is the most important official in the State, 
assisted by a Deputy. The Departments which make up the Home 
and Foreign offices are shewn below : — 


Home Office. 


Public Works Department. 
Medical Department. 

Public Instruction. 


Religion. 

Police. 

Tasrifat. 


Foreign Office. 

Motamids and Vakils. } Correspondence with Government 
Railway. and Native States. 

Most of these are described in the sections which follow, and 
only a few of them need be mentioned here. 

A Superintendent with an Assistant is in charge of the Tasrifat 
or Karkhanajat. They comprise : — 

(a) the gardens with a munsarim in charge ; 

{b) the Tosha Khana with a mur>sarim and two assistants; 

(c) the Farrash Khana with a mvnsarin * ; 

(d) the Mehmandari and In^m Bakhshish with a munsarim 
in charge ; 

(c) workshops and stores with a munsarim ; 

(f) State-stables nnder a darogha. 

There is a motamid always in attendance on the Commissioner 
and Superintendent of the Jnllnnder Division, and a vakil with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana. 

The Bevenue and Financial Departments are nnder the Diwfo. 
On the Revenue side the Kazim is subordinate to the Diwan and under 
h^m are the Tahsildars. The Tahsfldars have the powers of 
Assistant Collectors, 2nd Grade, and their appeals go to the Nazim. 
Appeals from the Nazim’s decisions go to the Diwan. The Diwan 
only has power to suspend, appoint, or dismiss zaildars, lambardars 
or kanungos, or to confiscate mudfis. In snch cases there is an 
appeal to the Nawdb. 
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The J^azim under the control of the Diwan is also in charge 
of the Court of Wards, Municipalities including sanitation and 
vaccination, excise and opium. Income-tax, and Registration. 
The two Tahsildars are Sub- Registrars. 

On the Financial side, the Bakhshi is under the DiVan. The 
Treasury, Accounts, Mint, Stamps, and pensions are in his charge. • 

The Military Department has as its head the Officer Command- 
ing the State Forces. Under him are the Commandants of the 
Imperial Service Sappers and Miners, and of the irregular Cavalry, 
Artillery, and ^Military Police. 

At the head of the Judicial Department is the Chief Judge 
who also exercise.s general control over the Jail, General Record office. 
Pleaders and Petition-writers. The subordinate Courts are des- 
cribed in the following section. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into two 
Tahsils, jMaler Kotla and Panjgirain. Each is under a Tahsrldar, 
and tlie ajrpointment of Naib-Tahsildars is under consideration. 
Panjgirain only became a separate Tahsil in 1903. 

The latter foims a thuna, and the former is divided into two 
ikdnas, Miiler Kotla town and Saiaud which includes aU the 
villages of this Talisil. Saraud is about 5 miles from Maler KoCa. 


Each Tahsil is divided into 7 zaiU : 


ZaiU. 

Maler Kotla. 

^ OD 
§1 

Zails. 

Panjgirain. 

Number ol 
villages. 

1 

3Ial+*r Kotla ... 

3 

1 

Withewai 

3 

2 

Soraucl 

12 

2 

Xntila 

9 

3 

Kishutigurh Jan^bi ... 

10 

3 

BhudHn ... ,,, 

10 

4 

Datiliz Kalin ... 

6 

i 

Hathan 

13 

i 

Dhuler „ 

8 

6 

Badechha 

7 

6 

Kanganwil 

12 

6 

Jhoner , 

6 

7 

Robera 

12 

7 

Khurd 

6 


There are 159 larnharddrs in Maler Kotla Tahsil and 154 in 
Panjgirain. I’hese numbers include 3 snfedjtnshes in the first 
Tahsil and 4 in the second. 

The lambardari cess was fixed at 5 per cent, of the total 
demand. This gives an income of Rs. 15,000 from which both 
the zailddrs and lambardars are paid. They do not leceive a 
percentage of the revenue collected in their villages but get a 
fixed sum from the State which is increased or decreased accord- 
ing to the services performed by the holder of the appointment. 
The average pay of a zailddr is Rs. 120 per annum and of a 
lambcLrddr Rs. 40, 
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The village revenue staff is shown in the following table : — 


Tahsil. 

Office and Field 
Qandngos. 

Patwdris and 
Assistants. 

Sfldr 

1 


Maler Kotla tnhsfl 

2 

is 

Panjgirain Tahsil 

2 

19 

Total 

6 

37 


There are two grades of iMtwdris, receiving Es. 12 and Rs. 10 
respectively a month. An assistant gets Rs. 7. 
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At settlememt, the Patwar cess was fixed at Es. 3»9-4 per 
cent, of the total demand. 

As regards extradition of criminals, there is an agreement Extradition, 
between Maler Kotla State and the neighbouring States of Patiala, 

Jfnd, Nabha, and Faridkot that all criminals of any description 
may be taken by Maler Kotla from the others to be tried for offences 
committed in its territory. 


Section B —Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The Indian Penal Code is enforced in its entirety, no sub- justice, 
stantial modifications having been introduced. In case of necessity 
slight changes are tolerated as the exigencies of a case may 
suggest, but such occasional changes do not form legal precedents 
in other, though similar, cases. 

The British Code of Criminal Procedure has also Ijeen wholly 
adopted by the State. No substantial modifications have been 
introduced, though slight changes are tolerated as in the case of 
the Indian Penal Code. 


The State contains the following Courts : — 

(1) The iJtas-i-Jchxs, or Coui-t of the Nawab. This can 
scarcely be called a Court but appeals from the Chief 
Judge are heard in it and sentences passed in murd^'r 
cases confirmed. If a sentence of death is passed, 
the sanction of the Commissioner of the Jullundur 
Division has to be obtained. 


Courts. 

Ijias-i-khaa. 


(2) The Court of the Chief Judge who hears appeals C..ur6 of 
from the sadr addlat in civil suits. The Chief Judge 
also hears criminal appeals from the Court of the 
Nazim or Distinct Magistrate and criminal cases 
beyond the poAvers of that Court at present, there 
is no Chief Judge, and his duties are being tern, 
porarily performed by the Dhvan. 
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(3) The sadr adalat, presided over by the sadr addlati 

wlio hears all civil suits beyond tie powers of tbe 
ndalai'i without limit as to value. All appeals from 
the addlati and Munsifs go to him. He has no 
criminal jurisdiction. 

(4) The addlat presided over by the a.ddlati who is a 

Munsif, 1st Grade. He bears original civil suits up to 
Rs. 300. Heisalso a Magistrate, 1st Class, and, in this 
capacity, is subordinate to the District Magistrate. 

(5) The Court of the Nazim who is the District Magistrate. 

He hears appeals from the subordinate Magistrates 
and original cases beyond their jurisdiction, he has 
power to impose sentences up to 7 years’ imprisonment 
and Es. 1,500 fine. Appeals from his decisions go 
straight to the Chief Judge. 

(6) The Courts of the two Tahsildars wAo are Munsif s, 

2nd Grade and Magistrates, 2nd Class. As Munsifs, 
they have only jurisdiction in civil suits up to a 
value of Rs. 150. 

The number of cases, both civil and criminal, is very small, 
and there is no form of crime unusually common in the State. 

Permission has lately been given to Pleaders to practice in 
the State. At present three are two. 


Section C- — Land Eeveuue- 

Details of tenures and dahhUkdri triljes with area held by each 
are given in Statement No. VI of the Assessment Report. Out of 
the 119 wllages, 100 are held on f ultiddri tenure, 3 on pure 
zaminddri, leaving only 16 with hhaiarhdra tenure. Ihis fact goes 
strongly against the assertions of the Pathan that the cultivators 
are all mere tenants. Several of the lai'ge villages are much older 
than the State itself. 

The average holdings of dakInIkJrs with net income are aS 
follows : — 


j 

Nnuiber of i 

Average 

holdings. 

Gross income 

Deduct 

Total net 

Tribes. 

chares pnr | 

per Produce 

revenue and 


1 holding. 1 

i 

Ettimate. 

ceases paid. 

1 income. 

Jats ... 

2 to 1 1 

81 i 

177 

63 

1 

1 122 

Others 

j 2 to 1 j 

6t> I 

123 

39 

i 

! 84 

i 


Thus each Jat sharer has about 65 and others about 42. The 
people in Kotla aiv on au average decidedly better off than in Kalsia 
and Pataudi, having much more land per share. Those with small 
holdings are however in straitened circumstances. 
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In the villages dulchiUcdrs cultivate 91 per cent, themselves ; the 
remaining 9 per cent, being held bj tenants-at-will pacing rents 
in kind and cash at various rates. In Maler Kotla occupancy 
tenants paying in kind hold 46 per cent, and paying in cash 29 per 
cent. Tenantssat-will cultivate 11 per cent, on hatai, and 1 per 
cent, on cash rents. The remaining 15 per cent, is held by 
j icjvrMrs and mudfi -dri themselves. 

Before the State was granted to the Afgans the revenue vras 
taken in cash by appraisement, but Saikh Sadr-ud-dm, the original 
jdgirddv, if he can be so called, began, it is said, to levy one-third 
of all corn and one-fourth of all straw including c/tar i. This system 
was extended to the villages subsequently added to the State and 
continued in force up to 186 1. The grain and fodder thus obtained 
were stored and sold at the chief’s pleasure. 

The fii’St cash assessment Avas made by Lala Kanhja Lai. He 
first settled the villages of his wards (the present Nawab and his 
brother) in 1864-65, and then those belonging to Xawab Sikandar 
Al l Khan at his oavu request, 'i'he demands fixed Avere based on 
the aAmrage collections of grain and fodder for 5 or 6 years convert- 
ed into cash at prevailing prices. The leases Avere given for 5 years, 
i.e., to 1870, and the demand being moderate was easily realised 
without causing anj distress. The general rate in this assessment 
was 7 annas per kachcha bigah. 

The sec'md assessment Avas made by Nawab Sikandar Ali Khan 
himself in 1870. A survey and Record of Rights were also begun 
for the Nawfib’s villages, but he died before their completion. The 
Rases were calculated in a very crude A\'ay. 

The villagers were asked Avhat area of cultivated land they 
possessed, with the details of its sculs and cultivation. Rates were 
then fixed on the yield and thus the demand of each village was 
arrived at. These leases ran on till 1879, and as the revenue was 
generally moderate it was easily realised. The unfinished Settle- 
ment Records were completed under Mr. Heath, Superintendent, 
during the minority of Aawab Ibrahim Ali Khan. 

The third assessment Avas made by the present Nawab in 
1879-80, through the Tahsildars. The amount of each lease was 
determined according to the offers made by contractors or bids 
by money-lenders. As a rule this assessment was naturally a 
full one and too heavy in some villages, the general rate on culti- 
vation being 12 annas 7 pies per kachcha bigah. The demand was 
however realised in full though it caused distress, especially in the 
over-assessed villages, in bad years. The term of these leases 
expired in Kliarif 1890. The leases for the Rabi of 1891 were de- 
termined by bids as usual, and as the harvest was an exceptionally 
good one, the demand was raised by about 33 per cent. This was 
hard on the people as no allowance was made for the preceding 
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Kharff, Avbicli had been a veiy bad one, though its revenue had 
been realised in full. 

The leases given by Knnhaya Lai in Khan Sahib Inayat Ali 
Khan’s villages ran on to 1877, v"hen fresh leases were given by 
Mendlm Lai, an official of the Klian. The demand under these was 
moie than double that of Kanhaya Lai’s, the general rate on culti- 
vation being 14 annas 4 pies per kaclicha ligah, and the revenue 
continued to be taken under these leases. 

This demand was excessive, and unequally distributed though, 
if properly distributed, it could have been paid, with some remissions 
in bad seasons. Several villages were much over-assessed and 
badly off, Inayat Ali Khan’s villages being the. only ones in which 
small unrealised balances have occasionally acciued. 

The villages originally held by Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 
before he receiA'ed a share of Nawab Sikandar Ali Kihan’s portion, 
had neA’er been properly assessed. His system of levying revenue 
was not uniform ; in some villages he continued to take hatdi, in 
others he gave annual leases or for a term of years, either to the 
cultivators or to contractors. 

The other villages, which came into his possession on the 
demise of the late Kawab, had been assessed by the latter in 1870, 
and some of them continued to pay this reA'enue up to 1 887, when 
hatdi was again introduced by Ghulam Muhammad Khan’s sons. 

The general rates on cultivation paid by these villages in 1887 


NawdVs villages 0 12 7 

Kbdn Sdhib Indyafc Ali Khdn’s ... ... 0 14 4 

Do. Atisan Ali Khan’s ... ... 0 14 7 

Do. Dakar Ali Khan’s ... ... 0 11 6 

Da. Muhammad Ali Khan’s ... ... 011 3 

Do. ZulfiqAr Ali Khan’s ... ... 1 0 3 

Do. Yusaf Ali Khan’s ... ... 0 11 0 

General rate ... ... ... ... 0 13 1 


From these it is clear that the villages of Khan Sahib Ahsan Ah 
and Zulfiqar Ali were over-assessed while the rest were comparative- 
ly well off. 

In the villages of j a girddrs other than Khawanins, the revenue 
had usually been taken in kind for a long period. In some cases, 
especially Avhere the State held a share, leases or contracts had been 
given, for amounts determined by the bids of contractors. 

The operations of the last Settlement commenced in Maler 
Kotla in September 1887, when Muhammad Yamin, a Qaniingo from 
Gurgaon, was appointed Settlement Tahslldar under the Superin- 
tendent of the State. They were at first confined to the villages of 
the Kawab and the minor sons of Ghulam Muhammad Khan wh 
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were tinder the Court of AYards. The six months from September 
1st, 1887 to 1st March, 1888, were spent in instructing the old 
Hindi-knowing patted ns and getting copies of the existing field maps 
and registers for crop inspection purposes In November, 1887, 
the Settlement operations were extended to the whole State, the 
power of the assignees being withdrawn by Government. In March, 
1888, the first crop inspection was made in all the villages which 
had field maps, except those of Khan Sahib Inayat Ali Khan who 
refused to make over liis patirdris and papers to the Superintendent. 
In most villages the entries in the field register w'ere checked by 
the Settlement Tahsildar. 

In April Mr. Isa Cliandu Lall w'as placed on special duty as Person- 
al Assistant to the Commissioner of Delhi and directed to supervise 
the Settlement, working through the Manager of the State, without 
direct interference. On his first visit to Kotla at the end of May 
to check the crop inspection entries and see the old records, Mr. I. C. 
Lall was much hampered and opposed by the State official-!, and 
found that hardly anything had Ijeen done during the previous nine 
months. On reporting this to the Commissioner he was placed in 
charge of the Settlement as Settlement Officer from 8th June, 1888. 

The first Eecord of Rights was begun for the Khdlsu villages 
by Nawab Sikandar Ali Khan in 1870, but he died before their 
completion and they were gradually completed under Mr. Heath, the 
Superintendent, during the minority of Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan. 
Most of these perished in a conflagration at the office, but they were 
gradually replaced in 1884 and afterwards, by field maps and 
Masras made by the State awLis, without check or superAusion by 
the Revenue officials. The maps were draAvn by sight and not to 
scale, and the entries in the Register being unattested were of 
hardly any value. Moreover, 19 villages had never been surveyed, 
and there were no records relating: to them. 

The old patwdris were mostly ignorant Hindi-writing Banias 
Avhose only duty was to help in the realisation of the reAmnue, 
whether paid in cash or in kind- They Avere veiy badly paid, from 
Rs. 5 per mensem doAVUAvards and some in the jogirddrs' Aollages 
only received Re. 1 or Re. 1-8 per mensem, but as they generally kept 
shops or went in for money-lending, they were fairly Avell off. 
The patwdris were supervised by amins Avho were fairly AveU up in 
the old methods, but could not master the new system of survey. 

In June, 1888, the Avhole State, except Inayat Ali Khan’s 
villages, AAms divided into 37 pafivdn circles, and three grades of 
patwdris introduced on Rs. 9, Rs. 7 and Rs. 5 per mensem, respective- 
V* The worthless Hindi liiwans 'vrho had made no improvement 
whatever during the previous nine months were removed and re- 
placed by Urdu-knowing relatives where possible. A great many 
outsiders htad also to be taken in, but care was exercised that all 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Eevenue. 

Set'lement 
Rsp. § IS. 


Previoua 
rpcords and 
field staff. 

Settlement 
Rep., § 19. 


Constitution 
of paOiari cir- 
cles and ar- 
rangements 
of staff. 
Settlement 

Rep.. § 20. 
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status of cul- 
tirators. 

Settlement 
Hep., § 22 . 


Field survey, 
Settlem^'nt 
Hep., § z3. 
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the classes of people Avere fairly represented as far as practicable. 
Nine mutisanms Avere appointed ont of the State amirts and 
teaclieis with two outsiders, on Es. 20 and Rs. 15 -per mensem, 

T he staff thus constituted was tlien divided into several groups 
and set on to survey the nineteen villages which had no field maps, 
with the double object of teac-hing them the new system of surveying 
by squares, as well as to get the maps and hhasras ready to ensure 
the Rabi crop inspection for the whole State. By means of hard 
working fifteen o? these villages (some of them very large ones) 
Avere surveyed by 1st October, Avhen the crop iirspection Avas made 
for 115 Aullages, the remaining four being too large to be finished 
in that time. In Septemlrer Khan Sahib Inayat Ali Khan also made 
over all his papers and patwdri staff to the Settlement Department, 
and a revision of the 'patirdfi circles resulted in 50 circles and 55 
pativdris, their paj’ being increased iir three grades to Rs. 12, Rs. 10 
and Rs. 8 per mensem, respecth'ely, in November, 1888. After the 
crop inspection of Kharif, 1888, the Settlement staff made shufra 
vasahs and an elementary jamahmuU to form the basis of the Records 
of Rights, folloAved by the Rabi, 1889, crop inspection in March. 

The most important point for decision, prior to the preparation 
of the Record of Rights, was the rights and status of the cultivators, 
about which there was a bitter dispute betAveen the Pathans and 
Jats. For this purpose Mr. Robei tson, As.sistant Commissioner, 
was specially deputed by Government in the cold Aveatht-r of 
1888-89. After a detailed and careful enquiry in each village 
Mr. Robertson recorded his findings, AA'hich Avere accepted by 
Government, and entiles were made in the Records of Rights 
accordingly. The general result of this enquiry Avas that the 
cultivators, with a fcAV exceptions, Aveie found to possess most 
of the rights belonging to owners in British territoiy, Avith the 
important exception of the rights of alienation. This peculiar status 
has been expressed by the term dahhilMr, Avhich thus in Maler 
Kotla bears a meaning diffei'ent to Avhat it expresses elsewhere. 
This term has thei'efoi-e been applied to the cultivators in the 
Record of Rights. This cnciuiry settled the points chiefly in 
dispute, e.g., rights to trees, waste, Afbod, etc. 

Survey Avork properly commenced in April, 1889, and was 
comphted in October, 1890, aU the 119 villages being measured and 
their Idtasrds Avritten up in a year and 7 months, including the crop 
inspections regularly made in iMarch and October. The results of 
Mr. Robertson’s enquiry Avere authoritatively communicated in 
September, 1889, and as in all the papers written up betAveen April 
and Septemlrer, the cultivators had been entered up as tenants, 
these had to be entirely revi-ed and Avritten up again. In the 
meantime the miinsarims were found incompetent and the most 
worthless of them were replaced by paOcaris of the first grade from 
Ferozepore, who gave great satisfaction. 
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Rights 
In 


In October 1890, the crop inspection was made for the fit st 
time for all the villages. It was based on the new maps and 
hhasrds, and was therefore more accurate. The Record 
was then completed, and the mistakes found in it collected 
his inspections in the cold weather of 1890-91, the Settlement 
Officer found the soil entries often very incorrect, and ordered a 
general revision, which occupied nearly 6 months. Even these 
revised entries Avere not always coriect, and they caused a great 
deal of trouble in the internal distribution of revenue. 

The Record of Rights, prepared for Miiler Kotla, contains the 
following papers : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 


List of contents. I 

Genealogical tree of daJchUhint.' 
Field survey map. i 

Field register. : 

Khatauni with alphabetical | 
index. 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Statement of rights in wells. 
List of rents. 

List of IJevenue assignments. 
Tender of engagement. 
Village administration paper. 
Final ruhh'ir. 


CAHP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Kevenne. 

Record of 
Eights. 

Settlement 
Rep., § 24. 


Its contents. 

Settlement 
Sep., § 25. 


All these papers Avere carefully prepared, and Avith the excep- 
tion of the field book, and consequently the hliatamm also, Avere as 
correct as could be expected. The field book contained errors of 
area, and in some places of entries also, but as these Avere only 
detected when the records came to be signed it Avas too late to 
get them corrected; nor could the corrections be made except 
at crop inspections, there being no reliable previous i-ecords. 

On the whole, considering the difficulties, the Record of Rights 
was fairly Avell prepaied. The original copy Avas so cut up on 
account of revisions of entries that tAvo fair copies had to be 
made, one for the office and the other for the jjatwdi-is. Both 
were \Amll bound, and in the former eA'eiy paper Aims signed by 
the Settlement Collector and each Amlume by the Supeiiutendeut 
on behalf of the XaAATub. 

A detailed jahiabaitdi based on the neAV records aa’es prepared Detailed 
for each village in the foim prescribed by the ReA^enue Circulars, J"’"'-'*"'"'*'- 
'Avith certain alterations necessitated by the peculiar ciicum- 
^ stances of the State. Tffis was filed separately from the Settlement 
Record on account of its bulk. 

The Settlement Officer calculated the total land reA'enue demand Fiscal re- 
of the State, including the yu/fr.s, to be Rs. 3,(39,000 in 1891, though 
he considered that the jdg'ndirs’ incomes had probably been over- Eep. ,§§ st-ss’, 
stated, and that in the absence of reliable data for the tahn’-paying 
villages no estimate, even approximately correct, of the actual 
demand could be made. That mismanagement had diminished 
the State’s resources appeared from the fact that in 100 Aullages 
the well-irrigated area had decreased from (38,431 to 54,021 bighas Produce 
in 1891. Applying the rates of yield and prices sanctioned to the 
results of 3 years crop inspections a total demand of Rs. 3,24,105 
was arrived at. 
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CHAP. 
III. C. 

Land 

Eevenue. 

Afseiiiment 
Rep., § 40. 


The following revenue rates were proposed : — 





Kates with 
cesses in 
British circle 
(Tihara). 

Increase 
per cent, of 
'column 3 over 
eolumn 4. 

1 

2 

3 

4 i 

5 



Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


f 

(«) Niai 

2 4 0 

10 0 

123 

. — I RRIGATED < 





( 

(h) Khalis 1 

18 0 

0 11 0 

117 

( 

(e) Dakar, Eausli 

1 0 10 3 

0 6 0 

105 

II. — Unirkigated ... ^ 


1 1 



( 

(d) Bhur, Pilak 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 ' 

100 


Rate on cultivation ... 

0 12 r> 

... 1 

... 


Assessment 

Rep., § 30. 

Assessment 

Rep., § 41. 


Assessment 
Rep , § 40. 


The revenue resulting from these was Rs. 3,48,000, nearly 
24,000 or 7 per cent, above that given by the produce estimate, 
and involving a decrease of 6 per cent, on the former revenue. 
The old rate on cultivation in the Nawab’s villages was 12 annas 
7 pies, being I’o per cent, higher than the general rate proposed. 
The proposed rates were from 100 to 125 per cent, higher than 
those with cesses in the corresponding British circle ; that is, if the 
rates of the Ludhiana circle be applied the revenue demand of Kotla 
would be less than half that now proposed, Four-fifths^^^ of the net 
assets woald have given a total of Rs. 2,86,770 and four-fifths of 
the cash rents one of Rs. 3,40,279, so that the revenue proposed 
was 21 and 2 per cent, higher than that given by the net assets and 
cadi rent tests respectively. In proposing his rates the Settlement 
Officer was guided by the condition of the villages under the old 
demand and by the hatdi statistics, Avhere trnstAVorthy. In some 
villages his rates only gave a reA'enue amounting to 95 or 
even 80 per cent, of the hatdi collections. This reduction 
Avas justified by the fall in prices Avhich had occurred between 
1879 and 1880 and which is illustrated by the marginal figures. 
Aullages of the KaAvab were about the loAvest assessed, 

and in them the 
leases Avere given 
in 1879-80. 
These leases Avere 
determined by 
offers of con- 
tractors and bids 
of money-lenders 
for the year, and 
Avere therefore 


The 


Staple. 

Price in 
1879-80. 

Average 
price for 

10 vears, 
1880—80. 

Fall per 
cent, since 
1879—80. 

Wheat 

'22 

23 

14 

Barley 

20 

80 

24 

Gram ... ... 

27 

82 

10 

Maize ... ,,, 

20 

32 

10 

Joivdr 

30 

35 

17 

Cotton ... 

0 

10 

10 


(1) The demand for revenue and cesser, in Kotla was hjrcd at one-third of the gross 
produce in grain and one-fourth of the fodder, with the customary rahti rates ora “fair 
Squiyalent in cash.” ’ 
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the cash equivalents of the Nawab’s share of the produce calculated 
on that year’s prices, less the contractor’s profits. The rates 
brought out a reduction of only 1‘3 per cent, in the Nawab’s 
villages. In the /cfp'tfs the decrease was greater, as t\\Q jdgiiddrs 
had been exacting an unduly heavy revenue and thereby causing 
much discontent for some years past. 


The revenue actually announced amounted to Rs. 3,49,600. 
In January 1892, the Commissioner raised the demand of several 
villages on appeal hj jdg'i' ddrs or on revision, the total increase thus 
made being Rs. 10,208. Thus the total demand amounted to 
Ks. 3,59,808, giving a general rate of a fraction over 12 as. 10 p. 
per iigha as compared with 12 as. 5 p. proposed in the Assess- 
ment Report. If the total previous demand of the State be taken 
at Rs. 3,69,000, the Settlement brought about a decrease of about 
2-5 per cent. only. Below is a comparison statement : - 

Rs. 


Revenue demand of present assessment 
Revenue by produce estimate^) 

Revenue by 80 per cent, of net assets 
Revenue by 80 per cent, of cash rents 


3,59,808 

3,24,1 

2,86,776 

3,40,279 


The cesses shown in 


Local rata 
Patvdr cesa 
Lambarddn oaas 


Ra. a 

10 6 
3 9 
6 0 


4 I per cent. 
0 ) 


mand of land revenue and 


the margin WQre sanctioned in 1889, 
This distribution is only for accounts 
purposes and for realization of the 
cesses from assignees of revenue. In 
the cultivators’ hhataunis the total de- 
cesses was entered in lump sums. 


The net results were : — 

Rf. 

Land revenue ... ... ... ••• 3,02,239 

Cesses ... ... ... ••• ••• 57,569 


Total 3,.59,808 


The former dates of instalment were two for each harvest, ine.:-— 


Kharff 

Rabi 



15tli November. 
I5th December. 
15tb May. 
loth June. 


For the future it was decided to adopt one for each, viz., 15th 
December for the Kharff, and 15th June for the Rabi as in Kalsia 
and Pataudi. 


In Maler Kotla the villagers, in all cases, fixed the proportion, 
the rates on each kind of soil sh nld bear to one another, and these 
proportions were often very fair. Soil rates for each village were 
then worked out according to these proportions, and the demand for 
each holding made out on the soil of each kind possessed by the 
holders. This of course resulted in an increase on holdings which 


CHAP. 
III. C. 
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Revenue 

At»tnm*nt 
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SettUnunt 
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Settlement 

Rep §64. 


(1) At § of grain and i fodder 
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CHAP. 
Ill, c. 

Land 

Eevenne. 

Settlement 
Hep. § 64. 


paid too little before, and 45 appeals Tvere preferred and decided by 
the Settlement Officer on the spot, but the people did not appear at 
all satisfied. Each sharer nranted to adopt the method "which would 
benefit him most. In several of these appeals the Settlement Collector 
had to abandon the distinction of soils, except that between irrigated 
and unirrigated, as he found the soil entries very inaccurate. 
The greatest trouble was, however, experierced in assessing the 
well-irrigated land. Many wells were not fully used during the 
Settlement period, and the area irrigated from them during the two 
harvests succeeding the announcement of revenues was greatly in 
excess of that recorded in the papers. In such cases the average 
area was determined from crop inspections. The best method, the 
Settlement Collector found, for distributing the water-rate was to fix 
lump sums on each well, calculated on the average area irrigated as 
by crop inspections. The dalcldlkdrs of ]\Ialer Kotla were, however, 
averse to this, though it was enforced in some of the appealed cases, 
where no other decision was acceptable ; and if in the future a re- 
vision of the hdch be found necessary, more stress should be laid 
on this. 


Revenue 

aesignments 

in Miler 
Kotla. 

Settlement 
Rep. § 67. 


There are three kinds of revenue assignments in Maler Kotla: — 

(n) Those belonging to I’elatives and collaterals of the chief, 
who are descendants of Nawab Jamal Khan, 

{h) Those belonging to other Pathfius who are descendants of 
the followers of the founder of the State. 

(c) Petty assignments made by the Nawab, or any of the 
above-mentioned jdgirildrs, out of their villages, for the maintenance 
of institutions, lenards for service, charity, and other similar 
reasons. 


(d) The collaterals have by the existing custom been co-sharers 
of the State with the Kawab, and if a Nawab or collateral dies 
childless his share (in the case of the Nawab, his private share) 
is divided among all the co-sharers according to their shares. 
Similarly, if any jdgi rddr of class (6) dies without heirs his share 
lapses to the descendants of Jamal Khan. These jdgirddrs had 
hitherto paid a contribution of 10 per cent, out of their incomes 
towards the administration of the State, and the cesses they levied 
from the cultivators were retained by them. Under the new 
settlement ce-'Ses amounting to 19 per cent, of th^* land revenue 
are credited to the State treasury throughout the State, and the 
contribution of 10 per cent, i.s maintained as before 

(6) Revenue assignments of the second class are hereditary, 
but in the event of the death of ajdgirddr without heirs, the share 
lapses to the descendants of Jamal Khan. These jdgirddrs paid 
lump sums as service commutation in varying amounts up to 
Rs. 57-2-8 per cent, on their incomes. In July 1891, they were 
put on the same footing as collaterals and now pay 10 per (Jent. of 
their revenue as contribution, in addition to cesses. ^ 
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(c) The assignments of the third class hare been made at 
different times and for various purposes. Some date from the 
time of the Emperors, others have been granted by the chiefs and 
jdgirddrs of Maler Kotla. All these were einpiired into, and brief 
particulars entered in registers, with the opinions of the Superin- 
tendents and Settlement Officers. Under the Commissioner’s orders, 
assignments for institutions were maintained during their existence, 
those for services were maintained as long as the services are 
rendered or during the lifetime of the assignee ; grants for charity 
or as favour were resumed in full, or released at half rates for 
limited trrms only. Ko grant was recognised as perpetual, and 
grants made by jdgirddrs were struck off the register, as the State 
_ did not recognise them- The result of these orders was a reduction 
of such assignments from Rs. 16,023 toRs. 10,261. The distribu- 
tion of the existing demand for land revenue is : — 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 


Land 

Revenue. 

Settlement 
Rep. § 67. 



Rs. 

Nawd,b 

... 1,07,496 

Collaterals 

... 1,49,106 

jagiriars 

35,375 

Mudjis 

10,262 

Total 

... 8,02,239 


In Maler Kotla dalchilhdrs have the right to retain the waste 
in their possessi'm, and have full rights of grazing and grass SettUment 
cutting, as well as to cut brushwood and thorns and to lop branches ^ 
over all the waste lands in their village. Such waste has been 
recorded as common village property. 

They may not, however, break up waste without permission. 

The question of rights to trees and wood was one of the most Sights to 
disputed ones both in Maler Kotla and Kalsia. The State and 
jdgirddrs claimed a share in all trees whether growing in cultivated settlement 
or waste lands of the village. 

No tree could be cut without permission, and permission could 
not be obtained without paying the underlings something. Thin 
when wood was most needed for agricultural implement j or 
re-roofing houses, the agriculturists preferred buying it to all the 
vexations and extortions connected with cutting it on their own 
lands. This has now been decided as follows, and entries made in 
the Record of Rights accordingly. 

In Maler Kotla dahhUhdrs have the right to cut all trees 
growing in the village site, round wells, in cultivated fields and in 
the cultivated area generally, except shishani, gnpal and h irota 
trees. Shisham trees may be taken for agricultural implements 
and carts on permission. All trees of whatever kind specially 
planted, grown or tended, by dahh'dkdrs in gro'\''es, gardens or 
their cultivated lands, are the property of such dukhllhdrs. 
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CHAP. 

ra,c. 

Land 

Bevenne. 

Settliment 
Bep. § 7i. 


of 

■accession. 

StMement 
Bep. § 75. 


Bights of 
alienation. 

Settlement 
Bep. § 76. 


Working of 
Settlement. 


The Nawab or jdi/irdxr is entitled to take wood from the village 
waste on payment of half its market value and is entitled to half the 
price of all wood sold from the waste by permission. 

The Nawab or /ctpirr/ixr is also entitled to take dry pipal and 
b'lrota trees only and shisham trees not specially planted, grown or 
tended by cultivatoi’s. 

To make this order clearer and to encourage tree planting in 
pieces of village waste the Commissioner in January, 1892, directed 
that in villages where there is a patch of waste exceeding 300 
hachcha highas, the State ov jdg'irddr will receive possession of one- 
third of such patch for the cultivation of trees, and shall have no 
further claim on that patch. 

On smaller patches the claim of the State or jdg'irddr is fixed 
at 15 hachcha maunds of fuel per harheha bigha and one beam of 
timber 12 feet in length for each village in which the aggregate of 
small patches of waste is not less than 100 hachcha highas. If 
less than that area no beam will be due. 

The rights of succession in case of dahhUhdrs in Maler Kotla 
as decided by Mr. Robertson are : — 

This {dahhdhdds) right is hereditary and any male heir 
lineally descended in the male line from any dahMIhdr, if he be the 
nearest male heir of the last dak/nlhdr, can succeed to the status 
of dakhilhdr in respect of the lands of such dakhWedr. In case 
there be no direct heh& in the male line, any collateral can succeed 
provided he be descended from the same grandfather as the last 
dahlnlkdr or any previous dakhUkdr who was in possession of 
the land as dakhilkdr. 


In case of failure of both direct and collateral heirs, the Nawab 
or jdgirddr can arrange for the cultivation of such land, but it 
must be first offered for cultivation to the other dakhUkdrs of the 
village. 

In Maler Kotla dakhilvdr cultivators have no power to 
alienate their lands by sale, mortgage, or gift, without permission. 

This is supplemented by Commissioner’s order of 7th May 
1890, by which transfers to a^iculturists may generally bo 
sanctioned unless there are special reasons aa;ainst ; transfers to 
the professional money-lending class to be disallowed. 


demand, as compared with British 
Standards, there is no difliculty in collecting the revenue Remis 
sions have never been found necessary though suspensions have 
occasionally been granted. ^ 
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Section 1). — Miscellaneoos Revenue. 

Directly under the Nazim there is a Sufierintendent of Excise 
and Opium with a Daiogha under him- 

Country spirit is made in Maler Kotla by the ordinary still. 
The contract is leased by auction to the highest bidder. 

The, retail contracts are sold by the Nazim who receives apph- 
cations for retail sale which he disposes of as he thinks fit. 

There are 6 shops for retail sale in thdnd Fanjgirain and 7 in 


thdnd i^araud : — 

Ihiina Sarand 1 

Thana Panjgirdin. 

1. 

Kang;»nw41. 

! 1 . 

Panjgirain. 

2. 

Jandyali. 

2. 

Mithewal. 

3. 

Balewal. 

3. 

Koihala. 

4. 

Oahllz Khurd. 

4. 

llhudan. 

5 

Dhuler Kaldu. 

5. 

Ghanaur Kalan. 

6. 

Biujoki Kalau. 

6. 

JAti Mazra. 

7. 

Saraud. 




There is one in Maler Kotla town. 

European liquor is sold by two license-holders in Maler Kotla town. 

Poppy is cultivated to some extent in the State, and opium 
is imported under the British rules from Ajmer and Malwa, The 
contract for vend of opium is sold by auction annually, the con- 
tractor being authoiized to lease the contracts for retail sale. 

The following are the shops for retail sale of opium and 
drugs : — 


Thana Saraud. 

1 . Kanganwal. 

2. Rohira. 

3. Kup, 

4. Jandyali Khurd. 

5. Phalaund Kalan. 

6. Maherna Khurd. 

7. Dhuler Kaldu. 

8. Bhaini KaUn. 


Thihia Panjgirdin, 

1. PanjgirdiD. 

2. Withewdl. 

3. Khurd. 

4. Chohana Kliurd. 

5. Kothala. 

6. Bhud^n. 

7. Muhammadpur. 

8. Dugni. 

9. Baiiechha. 

10. r’hhung. 

11. Glianaur Kalan. 

12. Lachchhe Baddi. 


In Maler Kotla town there are two shops. 

Sometimes opium and drug licenses are sold together, but they 
are never sold jointly with those for the vend of country spirit. 

The income to the State from excise and opium averages 
Rs. 16,000 a year. 

The stamp ofiice is in chai'ge of the Bakhshi under whose 
supervision the values of the stamps are impressed on the printed 


CHAP. 
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Miscella- 

neous 

Hevenue. 

Excise De- 
partment. 

Country 

spirit. 


Drugs. 


Stampi. 
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CHAP 
III, D. 

Hiscella- 

neons 

Bevenne- 


form. No distinction is made between judicial and non-judicial 
stamps. The values of the stamps in use are : — 

Annas 1, 2, 4, 8, un 1 Es. 1, 2, i, o, 5, 1, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 40. 50, 60 
7(', 80, 90, and 100. 


Stumps. The stamp sheets are printed in a private press at Maler Kotla, 

but the value of the stamp is not print ed, but impressed by the 
state Bakhshl. Stamps are only sold at the State treasury. The 
British Stamp Act and the Gourt-fees Act are in force in their 
entirety in the State. 


The average income from stamps per annum is Es. 13,000. 


The Indian Registration Act is enforced without modification. 
egistraiioB. Nazim is Registrar and is posted at Maler Kotla. The Tahsll- 
dars are Sub-Registrars in their own Tahsils. 


Year. 

Amoant. 


Bs. 

1900-01 

281 

1901-02 

222 

1902-03 

808 

1903-0* 

262 

Average 

268 


The income from registration 
for the years 1900-01 to 1903-04 
are shown in the margin. 

The Nazim is in charge of In- 
come-Tax Assessments. All incomes 
from Bs. 100 upwards are liable to 
be taxed. The income during the 
years 1900-01 to 1903-04 is shown 
below : — 


Year. 

IscoMss BBLow Be. 500. 

InXOUES BITWBSN Rs. 500. 
AND Re. 1,000. 

Total 

amount. 

Number of 
asiesses. 

Amount paid. 

Number of 
assesses. 

Amount paid. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Bi. 

Ra. 

19C0 01 

410 

1,714 

18 

308 

2,022 

1901-02 

422 

1,805 

18 

808 

2,113 

1902-03 

448 

1,792 

18 

308 

2,100 

1903-04 

456 

1,831 

18 

808 

2,139 


No income-tax was paid by the State officials till the year 
1904-05. In that year the collections amoiTnted to Rs. 5,300, 
more than double the former collections. The rate charged on aU 
incomes is per cent. 


. At Settlement the total demand was first asses, «ed, and then 

Local Cestei. , . , 

divided as under : — 


Land Revenue 
Local Rate 
Patwari Ces* 
Lftinbarddri Cess 


Bs. a, 
84 0 
10 6 
3 9 
5 0 


P- 

0 per cent. 


8 

4 

0 


IJ 

j; 
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The not results were : - 



Rs 

a. 

P- 

Land Revenue 

3,02,238 

12 

0 

Cesses 

57,569 

4 

0 

Total ... 

3,59,808 

0 

0 

The cesses in 1904-05 were as follows 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Local Rate ... ..." 

.. 31,269 

8 

10 

Patwdri Fund 

... 10,901 

1 

4 

Lambarddri Fund 

... 15,009 

0 

0 

Total ... 

... 57,179 

10 

2 


School Hospitals, and Roads are maintaintd from the local 

rate. 

Miscellanous revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,000 is collected 
from the State Dirs and gardens. The Mint, whitdi is let out on 
contract, yields an average revenue of Rs. 600 a year. The State 
Rupee, formerly worth annas 12, is now worth only annas 8 in 
British currency. The Rupee is the only coin minted. Other 
miscellanous revenue amounts to Rs 3,000. 

The State gets an annual income of Rs. 30,000 from the 
Ludhiana-Dhut i- Jakhal Railway, in which it is interested to the 
extent of eight lakhs. The income is, however, rapidly increas- 
ing. 

The total income of the State from all sources except cclroi 
is about Rs. 4,40,000. This includes hs. I,70,u00 enjoyed by 
Jagirdars and MuaBdat s. 


Section E-— Local and Municipal Government- 

The State has no District or Local Board. Thei’e are, however, 
three Municipalities constituted in 19(*5, namely, Maler Kotla, 
KiUa Rahmatgarh, and Jamalpiira. The two latter are large 
villages near Maler Kotla, and are controlled by the same Com- 
mittee. 

Though these places have only been lately constituted Munici- 
palities, och-i.i has been collected for many years, and no other tax 
has yet been imposed. The Nazim is President of the Municipal 
Committee, which consists of 20 members, all nominated by the 
State. 

The average income from octroi for the years 1900-01 to 
1903-04 was Rs. 23,960. This gives an incidence of taxation of 
one rupee a head of the population. All the police in the State 
with the sanitation and vaccination staffs are paid from Municipal 


CHAP. 
Ill, E. 

Local and 
Municipal 
UoTeinment 

Local Ce«iei. 


M iscellaiieons 
Revenup. 


Railway 
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CHAP. 
Ill, Q 

Army- 


Funds. The octroi staff consists of a Superintendent mtli a 
rnunnarim and sereral siilwrdinates. They liave charge of the three 
Municipalit'es. 


Octroi Establishment 

Ra. 

2,789 

Police 

... 14,203 

Sanitation and Vaccination 

3,211 

Paving Roads 

4,088 

Miscallenons 

... 1,631 

Total 

... 25.955 


The expenditxre for the 
year 1903 is shown in Ihe 
margin. The income of that 
year was Rs. 26,805. 


Section P — Public Works- 

The Public Woi-ks Department is under the Home Minister, 
and is in chai'ge of a Superintendent. For the State Roads there is 
a sub-overseer and a d irogha, and for the Buildings, a sub-overseer, 
di'aughtsman, and two riustns. The expenditure on roads is paid 
from the Local Rate, but the buildings are consti’ucted from State 
Funds. 


Section G.— Army. 

The Maler Kotla State Forces comprise the Imperial Service 
Sappers and Miners, Irregular Cavalry and Artillery with the 
Military Police. 

Imperial Ser. The Impeiiul Sei-vice Sappers were raised in June 1894, and 
andMin^r* ”^6 Under the Officer Commanding the State Forces. The Corps is 
maintained at a sti’ength of 177, including officers and men ; and it 
is proposed to raise a body of mounted Sappers to be attached to it. 
There is a well-equipped band of 44 men under an experienced 
European Bandmaster. 

During the comparatively short time of its existence the Maler 
Kotla Imperial Seirice Sappers have had a notable record of good 
seivice in the fieid, inasmuch as they have been twice on active 
Tirah expedi- servicc. The Tirah Expedition of 1897-98 was the first occasion on 
tion. which they were engaged. They did much useful work in the snows 

of the winter of that year in the way of making bridges, roads, and 
trenches. While at work, they had several engagements with the 
enemy. The sei vices lendered by the body during the campaign 
were acknowledged in an appreciative letter by the Government of 
India to the Ruling Chief; and, in recognition thereof, its Command- 
ding Officer deceived the honorary title of Bahadur. 

China. The St cond occasion on which the corps went on active service 

was the China Expedition of 1900. It remained in China nearly 
a year. On its return, the Commanding Officer was made a Com- 
panion of the Indian Empire, and the Superintendent of the State, 
the Nawab of Loharu, a Knight of the same order. 
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It is to be noted that tbe Maler Kotla Imperial Service Sappers 
is the only body among the Imperial Service Troops of the Punjab 
that has been twice on active service. Its edicieiicy is recognized 
on all hands. The cantonments lie to the west of Kda Rahmatgarh. 

The State Cavalry is an irregular body of troops, consisting or 
50 men and officers, all told. It is well trained and is mainly used 
as an escort to His Highness the iSawab, ai.d the Regent. 

The State Aitillery comprises 35 men and officers with 9 guns, 
two of which only are serviceable. The guns are used for firing 
salules on ceremonial occasion. 

There are three companies of Military Police, each company 
being composed of 7G men and officers. ! he !u1l strength is 231 
menf Only one company is at Headquarters at one time, the others 
beino- allowed to stay at their homes. Each man must do three 
months training a year, but can bo called to attend at any time. 
They are mainly used as pu trds at tho residence of the Nawab 
and have nothing to do with the Civil i^olice. 


Section H.— Police and Jails. 

The Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the Home 
Minister in all matfters except drill and discipline, in which he is 
siibordinato to the Officer Commanding the Static forces. The force 
consists of an In.^pector, a Court Inspector, 3 Siib-Inspeolors, 3 first 
3 second, and 11 third grade >'erg'-ants, a trucker, a female searcher-, 
and 82 constables with 7 mennted constalrles, giving a total of 113. 
Men are Sent to atterrd the Tiuining School at Phillaur. The police 
are paid from Municipal Funds. In addition to the regular police, 
there are 90 cJunilid'irs in the village«, ea'-li paid Rs. -I a month 
out of the rhaul'iilira fund Thm’e are three Thxnds, Malo-r Kotla, 
Panjgirai!i, and ararrd. There is a cattle-pound at each Thnna. 

The Jail at Maler Kotla corrtains accornmodation firr 50 male 
and 20 female prisoners, but tbe convicts never approach that 

number. 

It is under tho control of the Chief Judge and in charge of the 
Medical Officer of the State as Snperintenderrt. He has under him 
a Jailor and an Assistant Jailor. 

All prisoners, both civnl arrd crimin il, including those under- 
going life sentences are confirred in the Jail Prisoner's under- 
going trial are also detained in it. 

Harris, chiks, and shoes are manufactured in the Jail. The 
atmual income amounts to Rs. 0,524, while the expenditure is 

Bs. 8,723. 


CHAP. 
Ill, H. 

Police and 
Jials. 

Caralry. 

Artillery, 


Military 

PolioB. 


Police. 


Jail, 
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CHAP, 
m, I. 


Education 

and 

Literacy. 

Literacy. 


Schools. 


Section I —Education and Literacy- 


The percentage of literate persons amongst Hindus, Sikhs, 
4'7 per cent Jains, and Mui ammadans at the 
last census is shewn in the margin. 
It will- be observed that the percent- 
age is by fai’ the highest amongst 
the Jains and lowest amongst the Muhammadans. 'I'he following 


Hindas 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Mobammadans 
All Beligions 


39 

18-5 

1-8 

3-9 


table shews the number of males and females who were recorded as 
literate at the last census : — 


Detail 

Number 

Per cent. 

Mttlea ... ... 

1 

2,900 

6-9 

Females 

82 

• <> 

Total 

2,982 

39 


The only school in the State is the Anglo-Vernacnlar Diamond 
Jubilee High School at Miiler Kotla, which has a staff of 11„ in- 
cluding a head-master, second and third masters, a head maulavi 
and second oriental teacher. Each mosque in the town has a 
makiab attached to it, and there are also 4 or 5 ^pdthuhdlas. 
These, however, are not inspected or controlled in any way. 

Of the 7 schools established by Kawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, 
those at Sherwani Kot, ranjgiriiin and Khurd lasted until 1903, 
when they were closed. 

Tliere are about 200 pupils in the High School Englishf 
Arabic, and Persian are taught. 


There are 141 boys and 53 girls attending the maUabs of Maler 
MaVtabs. Both Persian and Arabic are taught with a httle Aritbme- 

tic in some of them. 

PithshiUs. In the Pdthshdlas, Hindi, Shastri and Arithmetic are taught. 

There is one where girls only are educated. It is called the Arya 
Kanya Pdthshdld.- At present 25 girls attend it. They are taught 
cooking, sewing, and embroidery besides reading and writing. 


Section J.— Medical. 

Medical staff. Medical Department of the State is under the control of 

' ' the Home Minister and consists of : — 

(1) A Civil Assistant Surgeon who is State Medical Officer 

and holds charge of the Civil Hospital at Sadr. 

(2) A Hospital Assistant who is in charge of the Sadr 

Hospital under the State Medical Officer. 
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(3) A Hospital Assistant Tvlio is ill cliaro-e of tlie Military CHAP, 

Hospital. 

(4) A Bospital Assistant in charge- of the Hospital at Medical. 

ill. 

The Staff of the /SV'-Zr hospital comprises the State Aledical Sadr ncepita. 
Officer, an Hospital Assistant. clerk, a coiapi-undor and a diesser 
with other necessary suboniinates. 

Out-door patients a-veraged during rhu hrst nuavtu;- of 1904, 

148 a day. For in-door patients die aveiago daily nticudnuce in 
the same period tvas 3A’;whib 2-jO surgical opoiMtions were 
performed besides reports on mcd'co-logal c se- and iiod-iuoitems 
examination. 

Besides the Ciril HosplVul ut Aluler Koda tbere is a privato Dai- - 
dispensary (Dar-ul-shafa) for t! e Aawal) atul his xamde in charge 
of a hakim. 

Several ferthf.--, jarrah'^, and /(a/;? p-,acti.:e privately in the Hakims or 
town and villages. During an o abicak of ni :g'ie, -•liuiera, or the 
like, the State retains teugorary pal-; i.aki-:<< nt.d oudsfur the 
benefit of the public. 

There is a Hosjiital Assi-'tani and a componnih-r l)oth a.t the Military and 
Military and the Paiiji-itaiu Ho-piiuls. 'I'lc total number of Fanjgiraia 
patients, out-door and in-door, at the Alilir u-y Hosjiital during tlio 
first quarter of 1904 was 439. '['he Panigiraiu Hospital voas only 
opened in December 1905. 

There is a Su])ermtendent in charg-' of the Vaccination and Vaccination 
Sanitation work. He is not an Hospital Assistant but i.s under tho “9^ Sanita- 
control of tho State Medi-cal Dlficer. Liider him there :ire two 
vaccinators with a c/c'praV.'i. The number of vaccinations done 
during 1902-03 was 1,158. Tiie people a.s a rule submit to vacci- 
nation of their children with a little persuat-ion ; but sumo classes, 
such as the Banias, etc., still object to it. I'or sanit-ition work the 
Superintendent has under him 2 daror/hl.^, 2 jn ,:iadJ.r.<, 10 hhiatis, 
and 28 sweepers. These are only employed iu Alalcr Kolia town. 

The cleanliness of the surroundings of villages and their streets 
is occasionally inspected by tho Police, as well as by the medical, 
sanitation, and vaccination staffs. The people arc directed to re- 
move accumnlations of refuse. 

The expenditure ou v.'.ccluatiou iind sanit-atlon is met from 
Municipal Funds; while the Medical Doiiartment is maintained 
from the Local Rate. Medical Bxpendituiu averages Ks. 7,000 a 
year. All the hospitals are free. 



CHAPTER ly -PLACES OF INTEREST- 

CHAP. lY- Maler Kotla is the only town in the State. It is situated 28 
Places of miles south of Ludhian-a in north latitude SO’ol' and east longitude 
interest. j’ 5 ° 59 '_ population at the census of i90l was 21,122. 

Miler Kot a. 

The town is naturally divided into the two parts of Maler and 
Kotla, the latter of winch is walled These parts have lately been 
united by the construction of the new Moti Bazar. 

History. Badr-ud- Bin, the founder of the Kotla family, settled at 

Bhumsi, a village w'hich lay on a tributary of the fehstle]. This 
tributary, though now non-existent, is still traceable, its course 
being marked by the torrent which inns between Maler and Kotla 
during heavy rains. The population of Bhumsi rapidly increased 
and a new town was founded by him at Maler in 1466. It quickly 
became so lai-ge as to include the old ’.-illage of Bhumsi within its 
boundaries. It remained the headquarters of the State till Bayazid 
Khan, the fifth in descent from the Sadr-ud-Dfn, founded Kotla in 
1656. The name of Kotla is said to be derived from the ho'- or wall 
which was built round the town. 

The houses of the ruling family are situated in the Kotla part 
of the town. A large Di'wan-Khana (audience-hall) was built there 
by Nawab Sikandar Ali Khan. The High School is near the Delhi 
Gate. 


Bhrine of lu the Miilcr part of the town is situated the Mausoleum 

Sadr-nd-Din qJ Sheikh Sadr-ud-Diu Every Thursdciy, a fair is held at the 
shrine when offerings are made in the shape of money, jewellery, and 
grain. On the first Thursday of every lunai’ month, the fair is much 
larger and more important, thousands of people attending. It is 
strange that these fairs are mostly attended by Hindus, though 
Sadr-ud-Dm was a Muhammadan Saint. 


The Moti ^ bazar, connecting Maler and Kotla, was made in 

Baiar. 1904-05 ill accordaiico with plans approved by the Regent. It is 
called the Moti Bazar and is one M the han.homest in the Punjab. 
All the shops are two-storied, made of red brick, and of a uniform 
design. The street is wide euongh to allow four Courts to pass at 
one time and it is lit by lamps attached to iron-poles in the middle 
of the street. The whole effect is excellent. 


Grnin. A new and large grain-market, the Ahmad Ganj, named after 

Market. the Regent has also been recently constructed. It adjoins the Moti 
Bazar. The parade-ground and cantonments lie outside the city. 
The Railway Station, constructed on plans approved by the 
State, is about a mile south of Kotla. 


M nine i pal 
CommUfcee. 


Miller Kotla, Killi Rahniatgaih, ard J 
tilted Muiiicipalitic.s in Dtcemlier 1905. 
Committee, the woiking of whidi h;i.'' 1 etn 
of Chapter Hi. 


i.m.ilpiira were consti- 
I hey have the same 

dtM 1 'Uti ii: Stciii u E 
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Killa Rahmafgarh lies about a mile to the south-east of Maler 
Kotla and has a population of 1,418 souls. It was founded by 
Rahmat All Khan early in the 19th century. Most of the Offices 
and Courts of the State are situated in Rahmatgarh and a Post 
Office has also been opened there. 

Jamalfuira is a large village of 2,079 souls near Maler Kotla. 
It was built by .Jamal Khan about the end of the iSth^century and 
contains the State Jail. It has lately been constitute a Munici- 
pality along with Maler Kotla. 


CHAP. IV. 

Places of 
interest- 

Killa Bah- 
matgarh. 

Jamalpura. 
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(1) Nawab Muliommad Bazid Khan. 



Mubamma^Nawilz Khan, Umardr&z Khan, 
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Chaadliari Husain Kh 4 n — (continued from paj^e x.) 
Kbawija Muhammad Kban alias Khawaj Muhammad Khan. 
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(6) Nawab Jamal Klian — (oontinueJ from page xiii). 
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Muliamiiiacl Mubammad Muhammad 

Abdul Rahmar. Khan, Abdulla Khan. Abdul Rablm Khan. 


(10) Nawib Muhammad Ata-ullah Khan — (continued from page xxi). 
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